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Stories  of  Lincoln.      iQtSU 

Among   the  wounded      Bull     Run 
prisoners  returning  from    Richmond 
after  many   weary   months   in  Libby 
was  a  lad  named  Will  [Tpham,  of  Sec- 
ond   Wisconsin    Infantry.    This    boy 
found    his    way  into   tho   presence  of 
Lincoln,   who  sympathetically    drew 
from  him  the  story  of  his   ad  ventures 
iu  battle  and  in   prison,   and  sent  him 
I  away   with  an   appointment  to   West 
Point,    from   which   academy   [Tpham 
was     subsequently    graduated     with 
honors.     Recently  this  protege  of  Lin- 
coln was  chosen   governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin.    One   day     Lincoln     was    found 
counting  over  and  dividing  into  par- 
cels a  small  sum  in   greenbacks  for  a 
negro  messenger  in    the  treasury  de- 
partment  who    was  in    the     hospital 
with  the  smallpox,  unable  to  sign  the 
roll  and  draw  his  pay.    The  president 
of  the  United  States  cheerfully  under- 
took to  cut  the   (Jordion    knot   of  red 
tape,   procure   the  poor  man's  wages, 
aud    make    the    desired     disposition 
thereof.— Leslie  J.  Perry  in  Century. 


iug  his  own  boots."  "Wouldn't  he?" 
inquired  Mr.  Lincoln,  thoughtfully^ 
"why,  whose  would  heblacR."' 


John  Wauamaker  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Under- 
writers to  tho  national  board  in  the 
Continental  Hotel.  He  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  Lincoln: 

While  at  Washington  it  came  un- 
der my  notice  in  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment that  Abraham  Lincoln,  iu  his 
early  life  bad  been  postmaster  at  a 
3mall  Ohio  town.  In  the  changes 
that  took  place  the  office  was  con- 
solidated with  Salem,  and  the  man 
twice  wanted  for  president  was  once 
uot  wanted  for  postmaster. 

Years  after  it   was   discovered  that 
no  settlement  had   reached   Washing- 
ton of   the  affairs  of  that  little  post-, 
office.     A  visit  was  made   to   Mr.  Liu-  j 
coin   and   the   case  stated,    when  the  : 
always  groat  man  rose  from  his  desk 
and  walked  over  to  a  chest   of  draw- 
ers and  took  out  a    bundle  of   papers, 
among  them  an   envelope,   containing 
■S17  and  some  cents,  the  exact  sum  in 
identical   money  of  the    government 
safely  iu  keeping  until  called  for.     As 
he  handed  it  over  to  the  agent  of  the 
postoffice       department,      be       said: 
"There  it  is.     I  never  used  any  other 
man's   money."— New  York  Tribune. 


A  witty  retort   sometimes   answers 
juite  as   well   as     a   long  argument 
|  There  are  some  things  not  easy  to  ex- 
|  plain,    and    no    better     answer    could  I 
have  been  made   to   the   [englishman  I 
criticising,  in  remarkably    had    taste, 
American   social     custom   than     that, 
made  by  Mr.  Lincoln:     "You  sec,  sir,! 
there  is  a    tremendous   difference  be- 1 
;  tween  the   English   customs  and   the' 
j  American.     For  example,   no  jreutle- 
I  loan  in  England,"  remarked  the  Lon- 
doner,  "would    ever   think   of   black- 


However     poor  the     Lincoln    home 
may    have  been,    it  affected  the   new 
child  but  little,  says  l\Ic<  'lure's  iMaga- 
v-iue.    He   was  robust  and  active,  and 
life  is   full  of  interest   to     the  child 
happy  enough     to   be    born    in    the 
country.      Ho    had   several     compan- 
ions.   There  was  his   sister   Nancy  or 
Sarah  — both  names  are  given  to  her 
— two  years   bis   souior;   there  was  a; 
cousin   of    his     mother's,     ten  years' 
older;   Dennis   Hanks,  an   active  and  i 
ingenious  leader  in   sports  and   mis- 1 
chief  and    there   were   tho  neighbors' 
boys.     One  of  the  latter,   Austin  (Job  I 
I  laber,  still  tells  with  pleasure  of  how  | 
j  be  bunted   coons   and   rau   the  woods j 
j  with  young  Lincoln    and  once  even 
saved  his  life. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gollaher,  "the  i 
story  that  I  once  saved  Abraham  Lin-  j 
coin's  life  is  true,  but  is  not  correct  as  ; 
generally  related. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  and  I  bad  been  | 
going  to  school  together  for  a  year  or  j 
more  and  had  become  greatly  at- 
tached to  each  other.  Then  school 
disbanded  on  account  of  thero  being  so 
few  scholars  aud  we  did  not  see  each 
other  much  for  a  long  while.  One 
Sunday  my  mother  visited  the  Lin- 
colns  and  I  was  taken  along.  Abe 
and  I  played  around  all  day.  Finally 
wo  concluded  to  cross  the  creek  to 
huut  for  some  patridges  young  Lin- 
coln had  seen  the  day  before.  The 
creek  was  swollen  by  a  recent  rain 
and  in  creasing  on  the  narrow  footing 
Abe  fell  in.  Neither  of  us  could  swim. 
I  got  a  long  pole  and  held  it  out  to 
Abe,  who  grabbed  it.  Then  I  pulled 
him  ashore.  Ho  was  almost  dead  and 
T  was  badly  scared.  I  rolled  and 
pounded  him  in  good  earnest.  Thou 
1  got  him  by  the  arms  and  shook  him, 
the  water  meanwhile  pouring  out  of 
his  mouth.  By  this  means  I  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  to  aud  bo  was 
soon  all  right. 

"Then  a  new  difficulty  confronted 
us.  rf  our  mothers  discovered  our  wet 
clothes  they  would  whip  us.  This 
wo  dreaded  from  experience  aud  de- 
termined to  avoid.  It  was  June;  the 
sun  was  very  warm  and  we  soon  dried 
our  clothing  by  spreading  it  on  the 
rocks  about  us.  We  promised  never 
to  tell  the  story  and  I  never  men- 
tioned the  incident  to  any  one  until 
after  Lincoln's  tragic  end. 

"Abraham  Liucoln  bad  a  sister. 
Her  name  was  Sallio  and  she  was  a 
very  pretty  girl.  She  went  to  school 
when  she  could,  which  was  not  often. 

"Yes,  if  you  must  know,  Sallie  Lin- 
coln was  my  sweetheart.  She  was 
about  my  age.  I  loved  her  and 
claimed  her  as  boys  do.  I  suppose 
that  was   one  reason  for  my  warm  re- 


gard tor  Abe.  Wbeu  tho  Lincoln 
family  moved  to  Indiana  I  was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  from  bid- 
ding good-by  to  either  of  the  children 
and  I  never  saw  them  atrain." 


J     WK  I  u  li  T 


LINCOLN  ASKEDfM 
MAIL  BE  SENT 
TO  WHITE  HOUSE 


Assumption,  HI.,  Feb.  12.— 
(I  N.  g.)_When  Will  Rogers 
leaned  forward  and  said,  "Par- 
don, I  didn't  get  the  name, 
upon  being  Introduced  to  Pres- 
ident Coolidge,  everybody  rec- 
ognized it  as  an  unroarious 
joke. 

But  to  the  unassuming  Pres- 
ident Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he 
is  remembered  by  John  Beck- 
ett. 87,  who  delivered  milk  to 
the  I.incolns  more  than  seven- 
ty-five years  ago,  this  might 
have  seemed  no  joke  at  all.  ,/, 

Beckett  recalled  Friday  that 
upon  leaving  Springfield  for 
his  Inauguration,  Lincoln  called 
at  the  postofflce  to  request 
that  his  mall  be  forwarded  to 
—the  White  house,  Washing- 
ton, O.  C 
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New  Lincoln  Story 
Told  By  Pastor 
At  the  Pillsbury 


<s 


Dr  Harry  P.  Dewey  took  Lincoln 
for  the  subject  of  his  address  last  night 
at  Pillsbury  Settlement  House.  Possi- 
bly the  most  interesting  feature  ot  his 
talk  was  the  introduction  of  what  he- 
said  was  a  new  Lincoln  story;  one  that 
had  never  appeared  in  print  so  tar  as 
the  speaker  knew.  On  one  of  the  occa- 
sions, when  Lincoln  had  been  urged  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  without  further 
delay  by  importunate  politicians  he 
illustrated  his  viewpoint  of  the  matter 
with  the  following  figure: 

"If  I  were  walking  along  homeward 
and  saw  a  rattlesnake  in  the  path  ahead 
of  me,  I  wpuld  take  a  stick  and  kill 
the  snake.  But  if,  on  reaching  home 
1  found  a  rattlesnake  curled  up  in  bed 
with  my  children,  x  would  hesitate  long 
before  1  struck.  Gentlemen  the  snake 
is  in  bed  with  the  children. 

Henry  F.  Burt,  superintendent  of 
Pillsbury  House,  announced  that  at  tne 
meeting  of  the  Sixth  Ward  Equality 
club  in  the  house  next  Wednesday  night 
the  pure-water  problem  would  be  dis- 
cussed, as  also  will  be  the  McHale 
liquor  license  ordinance  and  the  em- 
ployers' liability  measure  now  before 
the    state   legislature. 


/< 
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ATTORNEYS     AT     LAW 

524  8    HO H MAN    AVENUE 
HAMMOND,    INDIANA 


March  5,  1937 


Dr.  Louis  A. Warren, 

c/o  Lincoln  National  Life  In; 
Fort  Wayne.   Indiana. 


Co 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

In  a  book  which  I  read  a  month  or  two  ago,  re- 
ference is  made  to  a  letter  which  a  southern  woman 
is  said  to  have  written  to  her  cousin  upon  the  occasion 
of  her  importuning  president  Lincoln  to  reprieve  her 
brother,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  sLot  as  a  guerilla. 
It  seems  that  this  boy  was  very  young,  and  upon  his 
capture  by  the  Union  troops,  was  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted, but  this  woman  in  some  manner  rot  to  see  the 
president.   The  quotation  from  her  letter,  as  it  appears 
in  this  book,  is, with  reference  to  her  first  getting 
sight  of  the  president:  "and  when  I  saw  him  all  fear 
went  out  of  me". 


I  would  appreciate  very  much  indeed  any  further 
information  concerning  this  incident  that  may  be  in 
your  possession. 


reina  in 


Thanking  you   in  advance  for   your  courtesy,    I 


Yours   very   truly, 


LLBrNJL 


-t.        "5 


Mr.  Los&aa  t,  Bocafcei&er 

3348  Hohrma  Avonoa 
-'"lao-Bde'Iadiaata 

%  <$!$&  la**  Bo&berger* 

1  regret  J^-aajr  that  after  sosie  search  I  have  not 
ba?n  &b3&  to  fi:v.    Sir  Bay  of  our  roeent  books  the  iota  ratting 
stoi^r  liiioh  yau  relate  la  your  letter  of  March  5  about  Lincoln's 
olmmq?  .and  a%ml  &  re  motion  of  th©  vot&Vs  lady  isti :  aaid. 
*Ani  ahaar  I  Mtft  h  s$  ail  fa&r  went  out  of  m&** 

I  have,  'liowaver,  heard  this  story,   and  the  quotation 
ig  K^tlta  fsralliar  to  &&>  hut  Just  now  it  seams  impossible  to 
loeate  it*     ft  ~ill  tessp  jffraf  latter  on  fila,  however,  and  if 
the  tjpidant  related  does  eotse  to  our  attention,  i$  will  ba 
vaxy  fl-sd  *"  advise  you. 

fajjF  truly  yours. 


JAif  j}®  Dl  zaotov 


Depew  and  Lincoln 

WHEN  Chaunccy  M.  Depew  died 
in  April,  1928,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four,  the  newspapers  carried 
an  interesting  story  of  his  association 
with  Abraham  Lincoln: 

Mr.  Depew  had  known  intimately 
every  president  from  Lincoln  to  Cool- 
iige.  His  first  meeting  with  Lincoln 
occurred  while  Depew  was  Secretary 
of  State  in  New  Yoi'k. 

He  had  gone  to  Washington  on  a 
mission  connected  with  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  but  upon  entering  the 
White  House  reception  room  and  see- 
ing the  kind-hearted  President  sur- 
rounded by  scores  of  office-seekers, 
Depew  turned  to  go. 

"Just  a  moment,  young  man,"  said 
the  President.    "What  did  you  want?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  New  Yorker. 

"Well,  this  is  a  luxury,"  Lincoln 
replied.  "No  one  has  ever  been  here 
before  that  didn't  want  something.  I 
wish  you  would  remain  until  I  have 
attended  to  the  wants  of  these  people." 


OV-/U 
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LINCOLN'S  HUMOEOUS  ADVICE 

His   Playful    Dig   at   the   Bachelor,, 
British  Minister 

When  Lord  Lyons  was  British 
Minister  at  Washington  he  called 
one  day  at  the  White  House  to  of- 
ficially announce  the  birth  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  only  to  find  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  completely  exhausted 
following  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Not 
to  be  denied,  however,  the  diplomat 
began: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to 
Your  Excellency  that  Her  Royal 
Highness,  the    Princess    of    Waies 


I     The  speech  over,  he  paused,  ex- 

;  pecting    some    sort    of   a    response. 

I  None  came.  Lincoln  seemed  almost 
as  if  asleep.  So  his  Lordship  began 
again,  and  finished.  Still  no  re- 
sponse. The  Minister  got  off  to  a 
third  start. 

Then  Lincoln  appeared  to  wake 
up.  As  the  speech  ended,  he  leaned 
forward  and  giving  Lord  Lyons — a 
confirmed  old  bachelor,  mind  you — 
a  playful  dig  in  the  ribs,  exclaimed: 
"Bravo!  Glad  to  hear  of  it!  -  Go 

i  thou  and  do  likewise!" 


"   j  k 


LINCOLN  HIS  dwN  BOOTBLACK 

Asked    Sumner    "Whose    Booty  Did 
You  Think  I  Blacked" 

Some  of  the  best  Lincoln  stories — 
collected  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
Anthony  Gross — are  to  be  found  in 
"Lincoln's  Own  Stories."  One  has 
it  that  Charles  Sumner,  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  called  at  The 
White  House  early  one  morning. 

He  was  told  that  the  President 
was  down  stairs;  that  he  could  go 
right  down.  He  found  the  Presi- 
dent polishing  his  boots.  Some- 
what amazed,  Sumner  said: 

"Why,  Mr.  President,  do  you  black 
your  own  boots?" 

With  a  vigorous  rub  of  the  brush, 
Lincoln  replied:  "Whose  boots  did 
you  think  I  blacked?" 


1 1  - 


A" 


President  Lincoln  was  asked  if  it  were  true  that  he  had 
said,  when  someone  complained  ro  him  that  General  Grant 
was  drinking,  "I  must  find  what  brand  of  whisky  he  drinks., 
so  I  can  send  a  few  barrels  to  the  other  generals."  _ 

Lincoln  replied,  "  No,  I  didn't  happen  to  say  it  —  but  it  s  a 
■rood  story,  a  hardy  perennial.  I've  traced  that  story  as  tai 
back  as  George  III  and  General  Wolfe.  When  certain  person: 
complained  to  George  that  Wolfe  was  mad,  George  said:  I 
wish  he'd  bite  some  of  the  others.'" 

—  Clap  E.  Laughlin,  'Traveling  Through  Life 


A^'    -  ttJMWi 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  BOY 

THIn  Lincoln  anecdote  comes  frmu  the 
widow  of  the  late  Captain  Charles  Clifford 
Morrison,  Ordnance  Corp...  United  States 
Army,  who  died  on  Onvernors  Island  New 
Vork  Harbor,  in  May     iriy4 

It  seems  that  Captain  Morrison's  highest 
boyish  ambition  had  always  been  lor  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  and  as  his  older  brother, 
Campbell  Morrison,  had  already  received  an 
appointment  from  the  Congressman  of  their 
home  district  at  Cincinnati,  Charles  directed 
his  energies  toward  securing  letters  of  intro- 
duction and  commendation  from  his  influential 
friends  in  Ohio,  to  the  President,  determined 
to  gain  if  possible  his  appointment  from  Mr 
Lincoln. 

Fortified  with  his  bundle  of  letters  he  sought 
an  interview  at  the  White  House  in  the  early 
spring  of  1S65  The  doorkeeper  was  inclined 
to  turn  the  boy  away  but  Mr  Lincoln,  hap- 
pening to  pass  through  the  hall  at  the  moment, 
directed  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  his  pri- 
vate office.  Young  Morrison  made  his  appeal 
in  earnest  but  halting  words  lie  was  only  six- 
teen, and  small  for  his  years. 

The  President,  noting  his  embarrassment, 
sought  to  place  him  at  his  ease,  and  while 
taking  up  the  package  of  letters  he  said  with 
his  strong,  gentle  voice,  and  kindly  smile. 
"Well,  son,  so  you  want  to  go  to  West  Point, 
and  wish  me  to  help  you  get  there.  Is  that  it.' 
Now  suppose  we  sit  right  down  here  on  the 
floor  and  take  the  skins  off  these  things,"  refer- 
ring to  the  papers  Morrison  had  brought  with 
him. 

Together  the  great  mail  and  the  small  boy 
squatted  tailor  fashion  on  the  rug  in  front  of 
the  official  desk.  As  the  President  glanced 
from  letter  to  letter,  he  patted  the  young  as- 
pirant for  military  honors  on  the  shoulder  and 
spoke  approving  and  encouraging  words  Sud- 
denly he  looked  up  and  said: 

"  Hoy,  do  you  realize  that  I  liuve  only  ten  ap- 
pointments to  give,  and  that  there  are  at  least 
a  thousand  applicants.'  Now  what  chance  do 
you  suppose  you  have?" 

Promptly  the  answer  came  "Just  one  in  a 
hundred,   Mr.  President  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  clapped  his  hands  and  responded . 
"(rood  arithmetic!  You  shall  go'  I  will  make 
a  note  of  it  now,"  then  dismissing  his  young 
visitor,  who  walked  away  with  happy  hopes  of 
soon  realizing  the  most  cherished  dream  of  his 
life. 

Only  a  few  days  Liter  aine  the  awful  tragedy. 
Fortunately,  among  the  papers  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  was  found  the  memorandum  noting 
that  Charles  C.  Morrison  of  Cincinnati  Ohio, 
should  have  un  early  appointment  it  West 
Point,  and  later  it  came  to  young  M  irrison 
from  President  [ohnson. 


StV,(,  v,.,s 


How   1  Inoolu  Won   the  Horse  Trade; 

From  th»  National  Magazine.      ^ 


Lincoln  was  a  lawy«£~j>raoticlng  in  the 
Illinois  circuits  at  the  Ume.  He  and  a 
Judge  once  Joked  each  other  about  horse 
trades.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  two  agreed  to  'meet  at  a  desig- 
nated hour  the  next  day  to  make  a  trade 
The  horses  up  to  the  hour  of  the  trade 
were  to  be  unseen.  There  was  to  be) no 
withdrawing  from  the  agreement  under 
forfeiture  of  $25.  A  few  friends  had 
beard  the  bet  made  and  passed  the  word 
around.  A*  a  result,  quite  a  crowd  was 
on  hand  to  witness  the  exchange. 

The  Judge  came  up  first,  leading  about 
the  worst-looking  animal  he  had  been 
able  to  find.  Where  he  had  "discovered" 
It  no  one  ever  knew-  Hj§Yft&d  not  been 
at  the  appointed  place  but  a  few  minutes 
when  Lincoln  came  up,  carrying  a  wooden 
saw-horse  on  1,1s  shoulders. 

The  crowd  "which  had  gathered  was 
hilarious  at  tie  sight.  Tills  was  greatly 
augmented  when  Lincoln  sat  down  on  his 
saw-hoise,  crlu^ally  surveyed  the  Judge's 
imitation,   and    exclaimed: 

"Well.  Judge.fi  must  say  this  Is  the 
first  time  in  mj  'life  I  ever  got  tho  worst 
of  ft  horBe  trady." 


\>l* 
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A    STORY   ABOUT   LINCOLN. 


HOW  HE  MADE  A  WOULD-BE  ADVISER  FEEL 

THE    WEIGHT    OF    RESPONSIBILITY. 
Prom   The  Waterbury  American. 

It  is  a  story  recalled  apropos  of  the  fact  that 

i President  McKinley  is  showing  much  the  same 

[Conservatism  in  his  treatment  of  Spanish-Cuban 

complications    that  had   previously    been  shown 

'by    Mr.    Cleveland— surprising    as    this   attitude 

has  been  to  many  Republicans. 

The  story  was  told  years  ago  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of 

I'Rhode    Island,    a    Republican    Congressman    of 

^prominence  in  war  days.    It  was  when  the  war 

was  still  only  half  over  and  many  people  at  the 


North  felt  that  a  more  vigorous  policy  was  de- 
manded. There  had  been  a  meeting  of  promi- 
nent Northern  men,  including  Governors  of 
Northern  States.  They  passed  resolutions  that 
the  campaign  should  be  more  aggressive,  and 
commissioned  Mr.  Dixon  to  call  on  Mr.  Lincoln, 
tell  him  of  the  meeting  and  read  to  him  a  record 
of  its  conclusions.  Mr.  Dixon  said  that  he  un- 
dertook the  task  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  felt  like  a  very  large-sized  man  when 
he  went  up  to  the  White  House  one  evening  to 
deliver  himself  of  his   mission. 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  without  interruption  to 
what  Mr.  Dixon  had  to  say,  a  silence  which 
added  not  a  little  to  the  impressivenoss  of  the 
latter's  eloquence.  When  Mr.  Dixon  was 
through,  Air.  Lincoln  said  to  him:  "Dixon,  you 
are  a  good  fellow,  and  I  have  always  had  a  high 
1  opinion  of  you.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  add 
that  what  comes  from  those  who  sent  you  here 
is  authoritative.  The  Governors  of  the  North- 
ern States  are  the  North.  What  they  decide 
must  be  carried  out.  Still,  in  justice  to  myself, 
you  must  remember  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Anything 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  does, 
right  or  wrong,  will  be  the  act  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  will  by  the  peo- 
ple be  held  responsible^  for  the  President's  action. 
But  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  Go 
home  and  think  the  matter  over.  Come  to  me 
to-morj-ow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  I  will 
promise  to  do  anything  that  you  by  then  have 
determined  upon  as  the  right  and  proper  thing 
to  do.    Good   night." 

Mr.   Dixon  left  the  White  House  feeling  even 
larger   than   when    he  entered    it,    assured    that 
the  President  put  a  higher  value  upon  his  abili-  • 
ties  than  he  himself  supposed.    Dismissing  this 
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pleasant  thought,  he  consulted  with  himself  aa 
to  what  should  be  done  when  the  responsibility 
fell  on  him  to  decide  the  policy  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Many  suggestions  oc- 
curred to  him,  but  one  after  another  was  dis- 
missed as  for  some  reason  out  of  the  question. 
When  morning  light  broke  he  had  not  deter- 
mined upon  his  course,  upon  the  policy  which  he 
was  to  impose  upon  the  President.  He  decided 
he  would  not  go  to  the  White  House  that  morn- 
ing.    He  did   not  go  the  next  day  nor  the  next. 

Indeed,  three  weeks  went  by  before  he  saw  the 
President.  Then  it  was  at  a  reception  at  Secre- 
tary Seward's,  and  Mr.  Dixon  tried  to  get  by 
in  the  crowd  without  attracting  special  atten- 
tion. But  the  long  arm  of  the  President  shot 
out,  grabbed  Dixon  and  dragged  him  one  side. 
"By  the  way,  Dixon,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  be- 
lieve I  had  an  appointment  with  you  one  morn- 
ing about  three  weeks  ago."  Mr.  Dixon  said  he 
did  recall  a  mention  of  something  of  the  sort. 
"Where  have  you  been  all  these  weeks?"  asked 
the  President.  "Here  in  Washington,"  said 
Mr.  Dixon;  "but  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  decided  never  to  keep  that  appointment." 
"I  thought  you  would  not  when  I  made  It  for 
you,"   wfes  Mr.  Lincoln's  comment. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  a  man  has  the 
say,  when  the  responsibility  rests  individually 
on  him,  as  to  what  he  will  do  or  refrain  from 
doing. 


Lincoln  Hounded 
By  Job-Seekers 

Congressmen    Recall    Tales 
of  Emancipator's  Trou- 
bles With  Callers. 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12  (/P).— 
Patronage  -  hounded  c  o  n  g  r  essmen 
found  comfort  today  in  recalling,  on 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday,  that  he, 
too.  had  trouble  with  job-hunters. 

One  representative,  browsing 
among  the  Lincolniana  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  discovered  this 
anecdote:  I 

An  administration  senator,  early 
in  the  Civil  war,  noting  Mr.  Lin- 
coln appeared  dejected,  inquired: 

"Have  you  heard  bad  news  from 
Ft.  Sumter?" 

"No,"  answered  the  President  sad- 
ly, "it's  the  postoffice  at  Jones- 
ville,  Mo." 

Lawmakers,  submerged  by  re- 
peated visits  of  the  fame  constitu- 
ents, related  the  story  about  Mr. 
Lincoln's  persistent  bald-headed 
caller   from   Philadelphia. 

"Did  you  ever  try  this  stuff  on 
your  hair?"  asked  the  President, 
taking  a  bottle  from   a  cabinet. 

"No,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  haven't."  } 

"Well,  do  so,"  continued  Mr.  Lin-  f 
coin.     "And  come  back  in  eight  or  i 
ten  months   and     tell     me     how  it 
works." 

He  got  rid  of  him — for  eight  or  ten  | 
months. 

Long-suffering  listaners  to  the  in- 
tricate legislative  proposals  of  col- 
leagues told  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pa- 
tience with  Robert  Dale  Owen,  the 
spiriualist,  who  read  him  a  long 
manuscript. 

Asked  how  he  liked  it,  the  Presi- 
dent replied: 

"Well,  for  those  who  like  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  should  think  it  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  they  would 
like." 
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'Seatless  Pants9 

Anecdote  of 

Lincoln 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12 
(I  If .8.). — Zeke  Palmer,  a  circuit- 
riding  lawyer  of  Lincoln's  day, 
cared  nothing  for  clothes. 

One  day  he  appeared  in  court 
In  DeWitt  county,  where  Lincoln 
and  other  attorneys  were  gath- 
ered, in  a  pair  of  trousers  with  a 
well-ventilated  seat,  according  to  a 
story  related  by  Judge  William  F. 
Gray,  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Illinois,  now  a  Springfield 
resident  but  formerly  of  Clinton. 

One  legal  wag  present  observed 
the  condition  of  Zeke's  pants  and 
wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper  "Please 
subscribe  for  a  pair  of  pants  for 
Zeke."  This  was  passed  from  at- 
torney to  attorney,  each  jotting 
down  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tion, until  it  came  to  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  read  the  paper,  then 
wrote: 

"In  view  of  the  depleted  con- 
dition of  my  purse,  I  will  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  end  in    I 
liew."  ' 
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How  Lincoln  Won  a  Convert.      /■ 

From    the    Cleveland  plain   Dealer, 

While  Abe  Lincoln  was  on  his  way 
to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated 
in  1861,  his  train  stopped  for  a 
I  short  time  in  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

A  large  crowd  gathered  and  the 

I  homespun    lawyer    was    making    a 

speech  from  the  rear  platform  when 

:  an   inebriate   in   the  crowd  blurted 

out,    "I    voted    for    a    damn    sight 

better  man  than  you." 

A  man  who  had  been  used  to 
many  jibes,  Lincoln  did  not  let  his 
poise  become  upset  and  instead  re- 
sponded with,  "I  want  to  meet  that 
man;  bring  him  to  me." 

Although  intoxicated,  the  man 
had  sense  enough  to  be  frightened, 
while  the  crowd  became  tense  with 
anticipation  of  the  meeting.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  man  was  face  to 
face   with   the   President-elect. 

Lincoln,  still  poised,  looked  at 
him  a  moment  and  then  said,  "My 
friend,  you  didn't  vote  for  me  but 
I  have  been  elected.  I  am  your 
President.  I  am  going  down  to 
Washington  to  tackle  a  very  hard 
job  and  I  need  your  help.  Will 
you  help  me?" 

This  overwhelmed  the  inebriate, 
and  he  replied,  "Sure  I  will,  Mr. 
Lincoln,   sure   I  will." 

All  this  overwhelmed  the  crowd, 
too,  and  every  one  cheered. 


The  Greatest 
Lincoln  Story 
Ever  Told 


Ida  M.  Tarbell  Tells 
How  He  Reached  His 
Stand  on  Slavery 


Ida  M.  Tarbell,  acknowledged  as 
one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  dis- 
tinguished biographers,  says  that 
the  greatest  story  she  ever  heard 
about  him  deals  with  a  decision  he 
once  made  in  the  face  of  what  seemed 
nothing  but  tragedy.  As  Miss 
Tarbell  says,  "the  significant  story 
of  a  man's  life  hinges  upon  his 
decisions.' 

Lincoln  had  been  called  upon  to 
lead  a  minority  in  the  greatest 
political  struggle  Illinois  had  ever 
faced.  Briefly,  it  meant,  if  he  ac- 
cepted that  he  must  lead  the  fight  to 
prevent  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  to  be  extended  to  permit 
slavery. 

He  was  opposed  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  then  the  favorite  senator  of 
Illinois.  Lincoln  saw  clearly,  that  if 
the  party  led  by  Douglas  was  victo- 
rious it  meant  an  America  ail  de- 
voted to  slavery. 

The  night  he  was  called  upon  to 
render  his  answer  he  took  counsel 
with  himself  alone.  He  picked  his 
office  Bible  up  and  opened  it  to  Mat- 
thew's story  of  Christ  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane. 

"And  he  fell  on  his  face,"  read 
Lincoln  aloud,  "and  prayed  saying, 
'Oh  my  Father  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me:  Nevertheless 
not  as  I  will  but  as  Thou  wilt!'  " 

To  Lincoln  here  was  the  answer,  and 
he  dropped  on  his  knees  and  prayed. 

In  those  brief  few  hours  with  him- 
self Abraham  Lincon  made  his 
greatest  decision. 
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BY  W.  H.  SMITH. 

TO  the  present  generation  the  old 
Concord  coach  is  unknown  ex- 
cept by  tradition  handed  down 
by  grandparents,  or  through 
pictures  seen  in  some  old  maga- 
zine. Yet  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Concord  coaches,  with 
their  huge  bodies,  usually  painted  fawn 
color;  with  their  two,  and  sometimes 
four,  gayly  caparisoned  horses,  were  the 
pride  of  the  country.  The  body  was 
mounted  on  huge  leathern  springs 
which  gave  it  a  sort  of  rocking  move- 
ment ^  when  in  motion. 

Concord  coaches  were  built  to  carry 
10  passengers,  nine  inside  and  one  by 
the  driver.    In  the  rear  was  a  platform 
styled  "the  boot."    It  was  covered  by  a 
leathern  apron,  and  was  designed  for 
the    carrying    of    the    luggage    of    tne 
passengers.    The  mail  sack  was  usually 
carried  in  front  under  the  feet  of  the 
driver.      Dashing    along    the    highway 
they  were  the  wonder  of  the  pioneers, 
and  the  delight  of  the  children.    When 
one  was  heard  the  farmer  was  sure  to 
stop   his   plow   to   look  at   it,   and   the 
farm  children  all  crowded  down  to  the 
front  fence  to  see  it  go  by.    It  was  the 
favorite    conveyance    in    those   days    of 
passengers  and   the  mail.     The   people 
never    dreamed    that    anything    more 
speedy,  more  comfortable,  or  luxurious 
for   traveling  would   ever  be   invented. 
The  driver  always  carried  a  whip  with 
a  lash  long  enough  to  reach  the  leaders 
of  his  team,  and  was  expert  in  handling 
the  whip.    He  would  give  it  a  swing  and 
then  a  sudden  jerk,  making  the  cracker 
on  the  end  of  the  lash  snap  like  a  pistol 
shot.    On  approaching  a  village  or  town 
he    would    wind    his    horn    to    let    the 
people  know  he  was   coming',  as   engi- 
neers of  today  sound  their  whistle  for 
the   same    purpose.      He   always    drove 
Into  a  town  at  full  gallop,  drawing  his 
team   to   a   stop   in   front   of   the   post  I 
office  with   a   suddenness   which   often 
threw  the  horses  on  their  haunches. 

One  day  in  the  late  Fall  of  1847  as 
one  of  those  popular  coaches  was  bowl- 
ing along  the  old  National  road,  the 
first  road  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Government,  and  which  almost  brought 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  because  the 
Government  invaded  sovereign  States 
to  build  a  road  without  the  consent  of 
the  State,  it  had  but  one  passenger,  a 
man  long  of  body  and  of  limb.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  ill-fitting  clothes, 
and  wore  around  his  shoulders  one  of 
those  gray  shawls  so  popular  at  that 
time  as  a  part  of  the  wearing  apparel 
of  men.  His  cheek  bones  were  high, 
his  eyes  rather  cavernous,  and  he  had 
a  shock  of  hair  that  refused  obedience 
to  comb  or  brush. 

At  Terre  Haute  two  new  passengers 
entered.  One  of  them  was  a  rising 
young  lawyer  who  was  destined  a  few 
years  later  to  win  distinction  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  His  name  was 
Thomas  Nelson.  He  was  a  brother  of 
that  Gen.  William  Nelson  who  was 
killed  by  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis  in  the 
Gait  House  at  Louisville  during  the 
Civil  War.    When  he  and  his  compan- 


passenger  already  in  the  coach  they 
sized  him  up  as  a  back-country  farmer 
and  proceeded  to  expend  some  of  their 
wit  on  him.  They  asked  about  the 
crops,  the  price  of  hogs  and  talked 
about  the  hard  time  of  farmers.  They 
did  not  see  the  quiet  smile  of  the  farm- 
er, who  responded  to  their  inquiries  in 
the  broad  dialect  of  the  West. 

Many  things  were  up  for  discussion — 
politics,  the  recent  war  with  Mexico, 
who  would  likely  be  the  next  President. 
On  all  subjects  they  constantly  appealed 
to  the  stranger,  who  replied  with  quaint 
sayings,  more  and  more  convincing 
them  of  his  rural  occupation.  At  that 
time  a  comet  which  nightly  blazed 
across  the  skies  was  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  the  scientists,  many  of  whom 
predicted  there  would  be  a  collision  be- 
tween the  erratic  heavenly  visitor  and 
the  earth. 

This  subject  was  finally  brought  up 
by  Nelson,  and  he  and  his  companion 
talked  learnedly  of  the  great  catastro- 
phe that  would  happen  in  case  the 
comet  took  a  notion  to  take  a  tilt  at 
the  earth.  Horrible  pictures  were  ver- 
bally drawn  of  how  everything  within 
a  radius  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
spot  where  the  collision  should  take 
place  would  be  burned — cities,  forests, 
farmhouses,  people,  animals — all  were 
certain  of  destruction.  They  noticed 
that  while  they  discoursed  of  this  awful 
destruction  the  farmer  looked  at  them 
in  wonder,  his  eyes  fairly  popping  from 
his  head. 

When  they  had  got  him  warmed  up 
to  this  point  Nelson  asked  him  what  he 
thought  would  happen  in  case  there  was 
a  collision.  "Wall,"  he  said,  "I  dont 
know;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  that  thar  comet.  If  it  strikes 
out  in  our  neighborhood  the  boys  will 
lasso  the  darned  thing  and  use  it  to 
light  up  their  corn-husking  and  cider- 
making  frolics ." 

The  years  went  by  and  the  three  pas- 
sengers did  not  meet  again.  In  1861 
Nelson  received  an  appointment  in  our 
diplomatic  service.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  instructions  and  a  consulta- 
tion with  Secretary  Seward.  Later  he 
was  taken  to  the  White  House  and  in- 
troduced to  the  President  as  "Col. 
Thomas  Nelson."  As  the  President  I 
reached  out  his  hand  he  said,  while  a 
broad  smile  lighted  his  countenance, 
"I  say,  Tom,  did  that  comet  ever  hit  i 
the  earth?"  Nelson  was  confounded, 
for  he  quickly  recognized  In  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  back- 
country  farmer  whom  he  had  tried  to 
make  the  butt  of  his  wit  in  the  old 
Concord  coach. 

He  quickly  recovered  from  his  amaze- 
ment and  replied:  "No,  Mr.  President, 
that  comet  did  not  strike.  But  a  comet 
has  hit  this  loved  country  of  ours  that 
you  must  lasso,  as  you  said  the  boys 
would  the  comet  we  once  discussed." 

"Yes,"  said  the  President,  who  had 
become  serious  once  more,  "I  must, 
with  the  help  of  the  good  people  of  this 
country,  lasso  that  comet.  And,  by 
jinks.  I  will,  if  they  stand  by  me  and 


ilOQ  saw  the  long,  angular  form  of  the  IX  the  good  God  will  also  help." 


NEW  LINCOLN  STORY 


•and     new     Lincoln 


That  a  bri 
anecdote  could  he  brought  to 
light  after  more  than  sixty  years 
of  patient  and  microscopic  search 
of  the  Emancipator's  life  seems 
incredible,  hut  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott  seems  to  have  done  it.  Of 
Woollcott's  discovery  it  may  he 
said  thai  it  is  not  only  new.  but 
one  of  the  best,  and  that  it 
serves  to  high  light  one  of  the 
greatest  traits  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  men — Lincoln's  ut- 
ter iack  of  counterfeit  dignity. 

Woollcott  tells  the  story  in  the 
February  Atlantic.  It  appears 
that,  when  Gen.  .1  u  b  a  1  Early 
made  his  raid  on  Washington 
in  July,  186-1 — at  a  time  when 
Grant  was  besieging  Richmond 
and  the  Confederate  cause  was 
rapidly  collapsing — among  the 
units  hastily  summoned  back  to 
defend  the  capital  was  the  Sixth 
Corp  s.  commanded  by  Gen. 
Horatio  Wright,  to  whom  was 
attached  as  aide  Lieut. -Col.  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  later  Jus- 
tice Holmes  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

President  Lincoln  went  in 
person  to  inspect  the  defenses 
and  was  being  shown  around 
Fort  Stevens  by  the  command- 
er's aide  when  he  asked  where, 
precisely.  Early's  forces  were 
located.  When  the  direction  was 
pointed  out  the  President  shot 
up  to  his  full  height  to  sec  bet- 
ter and  dr,e\v  immediate  fire 
from    Early's   sharpshooters. 

Holmes  dragged  the  Presi- 
dent out  of  danger  with  the  in- 
v  o  1  u  n  1  a  r  y  exclamation:  "Get 
down,  you  fool!"  Lincoln  said 
nothing  at  the  time,  but  when 
he  left  the  fort  he  turned  to 
Holmes,  who  by  this  time  rea- 
lized what  he  had  said  to  his 
Commander  in  Chief  and  was 
feeling    extremely    embarrassed. 

Said  the  President: 

"Good-bye,  Col.  Holmes,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  know  how  to 
talk  to  a  civilian," 

Holmes's  own  modesty  buried 
the  anecdote,  but  he  did  relate 
it.  it  appears,  to  two  or  three 
friends  as  close-mouthed  as 
himself.  and  through  their  re- 
lease by  his  death  of  any  obliga- 
tion to  secrecy  it  has  come  to 
light.  E.C.K. 


WE'VE  GOT  TO  SAVE  THE  UNION" 


HAT  night  I  footed  it  up  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  livin' 
then,  right  among  the  sick  soldiers  in  their  tents.  There  was  lots  of  people 
settin'  around  in  a  little  room,  waitin'  fer  him.  There  wan't  anybody  there  I 
knowed  and  I  was  feelin'  a  little  funny  when  a  door  opened  and  out  come  little 
John  Nicolay.  Well,  John  didn't  seem  over  glad  to  see  me.  'Have  you  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Lincoln?'  he  says.  'No,  sir,'  I  says;  'I  ain't,  and  it  ain't 
necessary.  .  .  .  Tell  him  Billy  Brown's  here  and  see  what  he  says.'  In  about  two 
minutes  the  door  popped  open  and  out  come  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  face  all  lit  up. 
He  saw  me  first  thing,  and  he  laid  hold  of  me,  and  just  shook  my  hands  fit  to  kill.  'Billy,'  he  says, 
'now  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Come  right  in.  You're  goin'  to  stay  to  supper  with  Mary  an'  me.'  He 
had  a  right  smart  of  people  to  see,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  through  we  went  out  on  the  back  stoop 
and  set  down  and  talked  and  talked.  He  asked  me  about  pretty  nigh  everybody  in  Springfield.  I 
just  let  loose  and  told  him  about  the  weddin's  and  births  and  the  funerals,  and  the  buildin',  and 
I  guess  there  wan't  a  yarn  I'd  heard  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  he  had  been  away  that  I  didn't 
spin  fer  him.  Laugh — you  ought  to  ha'  heard  him  laugh — just  did  my  heart  good,  fer  I  could  see 
what  they'd  been  doin'  to  him.  Always  a  thin  man,  but  Lordy,  he  was  thinner'n  ever  now,  and  his  face 
was  kind  o'  drawn  and  gray— enough  to  make  you  cry.  Well,  we  had  supper  and  then  talked  some 
more,  and  about  ten  o'clock  I  started  down  town.  Wanted  me  to  stay  all  night,  but  I  said,  'Nope 
Mr.  Lincoln,  can't;  goin'  back  to  Springfield  to-morrow.'  'Billy,'  he  says,  'what  did  you  come 
down  here  for?'  'I  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lincoln.'  'But  you  ain't  asked  me 
for  anything,  Billy.  What  is  it?  Out  with  it.  Want  a  post  office?'  'No, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  just  wanted  to  see  you — felt  kind  o'  lonesome — been  so  long 
since  I'd  seen  you.'  Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  seen  his  face  as  he  looked  at  me. 
'Billy  Brown,'  he  says,  slow-like,  'do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  come  all  the 
way  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  just  to  have  a  visit  with  me?'  'Yes,  sir,'  says 
I,  'that's  about  it,  and  I'll  be  durned  if  I  wouldn't  go  to  Europe  to  see  you, 
if  I  couldn't  do  it  no  other  way,  Mr.  Lincoln.'  Well,  sir,  I  never  was  so  aston- 
ished in  my  life.  He  just  grabbed  my  hand  and  shook  it  nearly  off,  and  the 
tears  just  poured  down  his  face,  and  he  says:  'Billy,  you  never'll  know  what 
good  you've  done  me.  I'm  homesick,  Billy,  just  plumb  homesick,  and  it 
seems  as  if  this  war  would  never  be  over.  Many  a  night  I  can  see  the  boys 
a-dyin'  on  the  fields  and  can  hear  their  mothers  cryin'  for  'em  at  home,  and 
I  can't  help  'em,  Billy.    I  have  to  send  them  down  there.    We've  got  to  save 

the  Union,  Billy,  we've  got  to.'" 

"  We  set  down  and  talked 

From    He  Knew  Lincoln,"  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  „,,)  talked" 
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LINCOLN'S  WEATHER 

JOKE  IS  RECALLED 

FRANKLIN,  Intl.—  HP)  —The 
winters  are  getting  warmer,  ac- 
cording to  Raymond  11.  Seller,  ed- 
itor 01  the  Franklin  Star,  who  re- 
lates the'  following  .story  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  as  told  by  Col.  Her- 
bert Wells  Fay.  custodian  o£  the 
Lincoln  tomb  at  Springfield,  HI., 
a.  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
martyred  president. 

"Lincoln    was    slopping      at       a 


country  hotel  one  sub-zero  night 
while  on  his  circuit.  The  room 
assigned  to  him  was  unheatcd  and  | 
the  bed  had  but  lew  covers.  | 
About  midnight  he  could  stand  It 
no  longer  and  went  downstairs  to 
the  stove.  The  other  roomers  had 
preceded  him.  The  group  sat  in 
silence  until  a  railroad  train-walker 
stopped  at  the  hotel  to  warm.  He 
was  covered  with  snow  and  his 
long   beard    bristled   with   icicles, 

"What    loom     did     they     assign 
you'.'1'   Lincoln    asked. 


The  Portal,  February  10,  19?3. 


Lincoln's  Insistence  on  Facts 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  insisted  on  facts  when  a 
>•  case  was  being  presented  to  him. 

One  day  a  committee  waited  on  him,  setting  forth 
a  matter  of  public  concern.  Their  case  was  built 
up  largely  on  "supposings." 

Mr.  Lincoln  asked  them,  "How  many  legs  would 
a  sheep  have,  if  you  called  its  tail  a  leg?  As  he 
expected,  they  promptly  answered,  "Five." 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  wouldn't;  it  would  have  only 
four.     Calling  a  tail  a  leg,  does  not  make  it  one." 


• 


LAUGHED  JDUT  OF  COURT 

In  a  case  where  he  was  attorney  for  a 
man  charged  with  assault  and  battery,  Lin- 
coln felt  that  unless  he  could  bieak  down  the 
complainant's  story  he  saw  no  way  to  win 
his  case. 

Sizing  up  the  complainant  as  a  bumptious 
man  who  prided  himself  upon  his  smartness 
at  repartee,  Lincoln  inquired:  "Well,  my 
fri-nd,  what  ground  did  you  and  my  client 
here  fight  over?" 

That  question  gave  the  witness  the  lead 
he  wanted. 

He  replied:   "About  six  acres." 

He  got  a  laugh  from  all  who  relished  his 
repartee. 

Said  Lincoln  when  the  laugh  subsided: 
"Don't  you  think  this  is  an  almighty  small 
crop  of  fight  to  gather  from  such  a  big  piece 
of  ground?" 

Judge,  jury,  witnesses  and  listeners 
roared.  Even  the  complainant  joined  in. 
The  case  was  laughed  out  of  court. 


ON  BORROWING  A  SHIRT ^       , 

When  Lincoln'  was"  a  struggling  laWyer  in 
Springfield.  Ill-  a  friend  came  to  borrow  a 
"biled"   shirt.  , 

Said  Lincoln:  "I  have  only  two  the  one 
I  have  taken  off  and >  the  one  I  have  on. 
Which  will  you  take?" 


r      "TELL  HORSE'S  POINTS"     , 
Xvv  .   l  j      :    i  7-   ',:l 

A  Congress  committee  made  a  voluminous 
report  on  a  new  gun.  The  report  covered 
pages  and  pages  of  printed  matter.  Lincoln 
looked  at  the  bulky  report.  He  said  to  the 
committee: 

"I  should  want  a  new  lease  of  life  to  read 
this  through.  Why  can't  an  investigation 
committee  show  a  grain  of  common  sense? 
If  I  send  a  man  to  buy  a  horse  for  me  I  ex- 
pect him  to  tell  me  that  horse's  points — not 
how  many  hairs  ht  has  in  his  tail." 


ADDING  DIGNITY  TO  STATUTE 

ft        '       /  •  '  >  i  ,  •  /       T-  i  7-   --.  •  ' 

When  Lincoln  married  Mary  Todd  on 
November  4,  1842,  he  was  so  poor  the 
young  pair  could  not  begin  housekeeping  at 
once.  Following  tradition,  he  said,  as  he 
placed  the  wedding  ring  on  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand: 

"With  this  ring  I  now  thee  wed,  and  with 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow." 

Judge  Thomas  C.  Browne,  one  of  his 
friends,  who  was  a  witness,  remarked: 
"Good  graaous,  Lincoln!  The  statute  fixes 
all  that." 

"Oh,  well,"  replied  the  bridegroom,  "I 
just  thought  I'd  add  a  little  dignity  to  the 
statute." 


/i;i;,J.UaV-JW^   ^'}i 
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SHERMAN  AND  AN  OFFICER 

When  Lincoln  visited  a  certain  Federal 
Army  camp,  in  charge  of  Col.  (later  Gen.) 
W.  T.  Sherman,  an  officer,  getting  the  ear  of 
Lincoln,  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  have  a  cause 
for  grievance.  This  morning  I  protested  to 
Col.  Sherman  and  he  threatened  to  shoot  me." 

"Threatened  to  shoot  you?"  commented 
Lincoln.  "Well,  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't 
trust  him — for  I  believe  he  would  do  it." 


SOMETHING  ALL  CAN  TAKE" 

■^  //      Vii 

Office    seekers    pestered    Lincoln    at    all 

hours,  night  and  day.     In  the  midst  of  war, 

feeling   badly.   Lincoln   sent   for  his   doctor. 

The  doctor  diagnosed  the  case  as  vanloid.  or 

a  mild  form  of  smallpox. 

"They're  all  over  me.      Is  it  contagious, 

doctor?' 

"Very,"  he  responded.  >  m 

"Oh,"  said  a  visitor,  "I  can't  stop. 
"Don't  be   in     a   hurry."     said     Lincoln, 

Pa"Thank   you,    Mr.    President.      I'll    call 
again"  and  left  abrupdy. 

"Some  people,  doctor,"  said  Lincoln,  look- 
ing at  the  flying  caller,  "do  not  take  well  to 
my  proclamation  (emancipation  of  slavery  J 
but  now.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  some- 
thing that  everybody  can  take. 


•WO  FUN  TILL  1CET  THEJIE'\ 

'  When  Linco(n  went  to  Gettysburg  on  No- 
vember 18,  1863.  to  make  his  most  famous 
address  dedicating  the  Gettysburg  battlefield. 
Gen.  James  B.  Fry.  was  assigned  by  the 
War  Department  as  Lincoln's  escort. 

When  he  reached  the  White  House.  Lin- 
coln was  not  ready  and  Fry  remarked  that 
.  they  would  have  to  hurry  to  make  the  tram. 
Said  Lincoln:      . 

"Well.  Fry.  I  feel  about  that  as  the  con- 
vict in  one  of  our  Illinois  towns  felt  when  he 
was  going  to  the  gallows  As  he  passed 
along  the  road  in  custody  of  the  Sheriff,  the 
people,  eager  to  see  the  execution,  kept  crowd- 
ing and  pushing  past  him.  At  last  he  called 
out.  'Boys,  you  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get' ahead.  There  won't  be  any  fun  till  1 
get  there.'  " 


A  i 


TOLD  GOOD  JOKE  ON  HIMSELF 

Llnco.n  Appreciated MHumor  Ij •  *««».* 

Made  by  Exceedingly  FranK, 

Outspoken   Lady. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  presented 
by  the  toastmaster  of  a  banquet  of 
minols  editors  in  1856,  he  began  with 
an  apology  for  his  presence,  speaking 
of  himself  as  an  Interloper,  and  hen 
he  said  he  was  reminded  of  an  lnci 
dent  He  did  not  say  that  he  was 
Xing  a  personal  experience  of  his 
own !  but  the  editors  snrmised  as  much 
and  were  greatly  amused. 

Mr  Lincoln  said  that  the  man  of 
whom  he  was  speaking  Possessed  f  ea t- 
ures  which  the  ladles  could  not  call 
handsome.  This  man,  while  riding 
through  the  woods,  met  a  lady  on 
horseback.  He  turned  out  of  the  path 
and  waited  for  her  to  pass.  She 
Sopped  and  looked  at  the  man  a  few 
moments.    Then  she  said:  h 

"Well   for   land   sake,   you   are  the 
homeliest  man  I  ever  saw" 

"Yes,    madame."  Mthe   man   replied, 

"but  I  can't  help  It."  ,m 

"No   I  suppose  not,"  the  lady  said. 

"but  you  might  stay  at  home. 


Some  of  the  Best 
Stories  Told  of 
w ,  r    Abraham  Lincoln 


(The  following:  are 'some  of  the  best 
of  the  many  intimate   Lincoln   stories. 
They  have  been  selected   from   George 
R.    Lamb's    Llncolnia. — Editor.)  > 
t-  -IO-!  cf  l\ 

There    was    an    ignorant    man    who 

once  applied  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 
post  of  doorkeeper  to  the  house.  This 
man  had  no  right  to  ask  Lincoln  for 
anything.  It  was  necessary  to  repulse 
him.  But  Lincoln  repulsed  him  gently 
and  whimsically,  without  hurting  his 
feelings,  In  this  way: 

"So  you  want  to  be1  doorkeeper  at 
the  house,  eh?" 

"Yes,   Mr.   President.** 

"Well,  have  you  ever  been  a  door- 
keeper? Have  you  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience of  doorkeeplng?" 

"Umph-no." 

"Have  you  ever  attended  lectures  on 
doorkeeping?" 

"No.  sir." 

"Have  you  ever  read  any  text  on  the 
subject?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  ever  conversed  with  any- 
one who  has  read  such  a  book?" 

"No,  sir,  I'm  afraid  not,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  my  friend,  don't  you  see 
that  you  haven't  a  single  qualification 
for  this  important  post?"  said  Lincoln 
in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  applicant,  and 
he  took  leave  humbly,  almost  grate- 
fully. 

•  •     • 

A  western  senator  who  had  failed  of 
a  re-election  brought  his  successor  one 
day  and  introduced  him  to  the  pres- 
ident. Lincoln,  in  reply,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  new  senator.  "Yet,"  he 
added,  "I  hate  to  have  old  friends  like 

Senator  W go  away.   And — another 

thing — I  usually  find  that  a  senator  or 
representative  out  of  business  is  a  sort 
of  lame  duck.  He  hac  to  be  provided 
for."  When  the  two  gentlemen  had 
withdrawn  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying 

that  Mr.  W did  not  seem  to  relish 

that  remark.  Weeks  after,  when  I  had 
forgotten  the  circumstance,  the  pres- 
ident said,  "You  thought  I  was  rude 
to  Senator  W — —  the  other  dav.  Well, 
now  he  wants  Commissioner  Dole's 
place!"  Mr.  Dole  was  then  commis- 
sioner  of   Indian   affairs, 

*  *     * 

"Soon  after  the  opening  of  congress 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Shannon  made  the  cus- 
tomary call,"  writes  Carpenter,  the 
artist,  "at  the  white  house.  In  the 
conversation  that  ensued  Mr.  Shannon 
said,  'Mr.  President,  I  met  an  old 
friend  of  yours  in  California  last  sum- 
mer, a  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  your  Springfield  life.' 
'Ah,'  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  'I  am  glad 
to  hear  of  him.  Campbell  used  to  be 
a  dry  fellow  in  those  days,'  he  con- 
tinued. ~iror  «.  Unie  i>o  -ri'as  secretary 
of  state.  One  day  during  the  legis- 
lative vacation  a  meek,  cadaverous 
looking  man,  wilh  a  white  neck  cloth, 
introduced  himself  at  the  office,  and 
stating  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
Mr.  C.  had  the  letting  of  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  he  wished  to  secure 
it,  if  possible,  for  a  course  of  lectures 
he  desired  to  deliver  in  Springfield. 
"May  I  ask,"  said  the  secretary,  "what 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  your  lecture?" 
"Certainly,''  wes  the  .reply,  with  a  very 
solemn    j  expression     of  •  ,  countenance. 


"The  course  I  wish  to  deliver  is  on 
the  second  coming  of  our  Lord."  "It 
is  of  no  use,"  said  C;  "if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  will  not  waste  your 
time  in  this  city.  It  is  in:  private 
opinion,  if  the  Lord  has  been  in  Spring- 
field once,  he  wiil  never  come  the  sec- 
I  ond   time!"  '  " 

•  •     • 

A  telegram  from  Philadelphia  was 
once  received,  setting  forth  that  some- 
one had  been  arrested  there  for  ob- 
taining  $1,500   on    Mr.   Lincoln's   name. 

"What,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "fifteen 
hundred  dollars  on  my  name!  I  have 
given  no  one  authority  for  such  a  draft, 
and  if  I  had,"  he  added,  half  humor- 
ously, "it's  surprising  that  any  man 
could  get  the  money." 

"Do  you  remember,  Mr.  President,  a 
request  from  a  stranger  a  few  days 
ago  for  your  autograph,  and  that  you 
gave  it  to  him  on  a  half  sheet  of  note 
paper?"  said  Mr.  Nicolay.  "The 
scoundrel  doubtless  forged  an  order 
above  your  signature  and  has  at- 
tempted   to   swindle   somebody." 

"Oh,  that's  the  trick,  is  it?"  said  the 
president. 

"What  shall  be  done  with  him? 
Have  you  any  orders  to  give?"  inquired 
the   secretary. 

"Well,"  said  the  president,  slowly, 
"I  don't  see  but  that  lie  will  have  to 
sit  on  the  blister  bench." 

*  •     * 

"I  once  knew,"  said  Lincoln,  "a 
sound  churchman  by  the  name  of 
Brown,  who  was  a  member  of  a  very 
sober  and  pious  committee  having  in 
charge  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  a 
dangerous  and  rapid  river.  Several  ar- 
chitects failed,  and  at  last  Brown  said 
he  had  a  friend  named  Jones  who 
built  several  bridges  and  undoubtedly 
could  build  that  one.  So.  Mr.  Jones 
was  called  in. 

"'Can  you  build  this  bridge?'  in- 
quired the  committee. 

"  'Yes,'  replied  Jones,  'or  any  other. 
I  could  build  a  bridge  to  the  infernal 
regions,  if  necessary.' 
i  "The  committee  were  shocked,  and 
]  Brown  felt  called  upon  to  defend  his 
friend.  'I  know  Jones  so  well,'  said 
he,  'and  he  is  so  honest  a  man  and  so 
good  an  architect  that  if  he  states  so- 
erly  and  positively  that  he  can  build 
to — to —  why,  I  believe  it:  but  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  abutment  on  the  internal 
side.' 

"So,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "when  poli- 
ticians told  me  that  the  northern  and 
southern  wings  of  the  Democracy  could 
be  harmonized,  why,  I  believed  them,  of 
course;  but  I  always  had  my  doubts 
about  the  abutments  on  the  other 
side." 


At  the  very   outset  of  the  war  sun- 
I  dry    wise   men    from    New   York   urged  ! 
i  Mr.  Lincoln  to  draw  away  Confederate  ! 
j  armies  from  Washington  by  naval  at- 
tacks    on     southern    seaports.      It    re- 
I  minded  him,  he  said,  of  a  New  Salem, 
I  111.,    girl    who     was    troubled     with     a 
'singing  in   her   head."   for   which   there 
seemed  to  be  no  remedy,  but  a  neigh- 
I  bor    promised     a     cure    if    they    would 
"make   a   plaster   of    psalm    tunes    and 
apply   to   her  feet  and   draw   the  sing- 
'  lng   down." 

•     •     • 

At  the  time  when  General  Burn- 
side's  torce  was  besieged  in  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn.,  with  an  apparent  danger  of 
being  starved  into  surrender,  a  tele- 
gram came  one  day  from  Cumberland 
Gap,  announcing  that  "Firing  is  heard 
in   the  direction  ot   Knoxville." 

"Glad  of  it!"  exclp.imed  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

".Why    should    you    be    glad    of    it?" 


j  asked    a   friend,    who    was   present.    In 
some   surprise. 

"Why,  you  see,"  he  explained,  "it  re- 
minds me  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Ward,  a  neighb- 
or of  mine.  She  '  ad  a  verv  large  fam- 
ily. Occasionally  one  of  her  numerous 
progeny  would  be  heard  crying  in  some 
out-fof-the-way  place,  and  she  would 
exclaim,  'There's  one  of  my  children 
that  isn't  dead  yet!"' 

•  •     • 

No  doubt  Mr.  Lincoln  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated the  good  qualities  of  ex- 
President  Fillmore,  then  living,  but  a 
mention  of  him  one  evening  rought 
out  a  shot  at  the  vice  presidential  suc- 
cession. 

"Just  after  Taylor's  death,  when 
Fillmore  succeeded  him.  Fillmore 
needed  to  buy  a  carriage.  Some  gen- 
tleman was  breaking  up  housekeeping 
and  had  one  for  sale  and  Fillmore  took 
Edward  (the  old  doorkeeper  of  the 
white  house)  with  him  when  he  went 
to  look  at  it.  It  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
good  turnout,  ut  Fillmore  looked  it 
carefully  over  and  then  asked  Edward: 
"Do  you  think  it  will  do  for  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  ride  In 
a  second  hand  carriage?" 

"  'Sure,  your  excellency,'  replied  Ed- 
ward; 'you're  only  a  second  hand  pres- 
ident,  you  know.' " 

•  •     • 

Among  the  European  soldiers  who 
;  from  time  to  time  came  over  and  of- 
fered to  serve  in  the  Union  armies  was 
one  young  man  who,  on  receiving  his 
commission  as  lieutenant,  assured  the 
president  that  he  belonged  to  the  old- 
est nobility  of  Germary.  "Oh."  replied 
Mr.    Lincoln,    "never   mind   that.      You 


will  not  find  that  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
your   advancement." 

•  •     • 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  day  asked: 
"How  many  men  do  you  suppose  the 
Confederates   have   now   in   the   field?" 

"Twelve  hundred  thousand,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  in- 
quirer. 

"Yes,  sir.  twelve  hundred  thousand. 
No  doubt  of  it.  You  see,  all  our  gen- 
erals, when  they  get  whipped,  say  the 
enemy  outnumbers  them  three  or  five 
to  one,  and  I  must  believe  them.  We 
have  four  hundred  thousand  in  the 
field,  and  three  times  four  makes 
twelve.     Don't  you  see  it?" 

•  •     • 

The  result  of  the  great  conflict 
seemed  to  be  In  more  doubt  than  ever 
just  after  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  his  own 
view  of  the  situation  with:  "We  are 
a  good  deal  like  whalers  who  have 
been  long  on  a  chase.  At  last  we  have 
got  our  harpoon  fairlv  Into  the  mon- 
ster; but  we  must  look  out  how  we 
steer,  or  with  one  flop  of  his  tail  he 
will  send   us  all   into  eternity!" 

•  •     • 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  several  reasons  for 
not  admiring  ex-President  Tyler,  and 
a  member  of  him  on  one  occasion 
brought  out  an  anecdote. 

"A  year  or  two  after  Tyler's  acces- 
sion to  the  presidency,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "contemplating  an  excursion  in 
some  direction  his  son  went  to  order 
a    specia;    tra'n    of    cars.      It    so    hap- 


pened that  the  railroad  superintendent 
was  a  very  strong  Whig.  On  Bob's 
making  known  his  errand,  that  official 
promptly  informed  him  that  his  road 
did  not  run  special  trains  for  the  pres- 
ident. 

"'What!'  said  Bob.  'Did  you  not' 
furnish  a  special  train  for  the  funeral ' 
of   General   Harrison?'" 


Notes  of  Lincoln  Lore 


"It   seems    to   me,"    remarked   the    President   one    day 
while  reading  over  some  of  the  appealing  telegrams  sent 
\-o   the    War    Department    by    General    MeClellan,      that 
iMcClellan  has  been  wandering  around  and  has  sort  ol 
■rot  lost.    He's  been  hollering  for  help  ever  since  he  went 
South-wants  somebody  to  come  to  his  deliverance  and 
-et  him  out  of  the  place  he's  got  into. 
'  "He  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois 
who,  in  company  with  a  number  of  friends,  visited  the 
State  penitentiary.    They  wandered  all  through  the  insti- 
tution and  saw  everything,  but  just  about  the  time   to 
lepart   this   particular  man  became  separated  from   his 
friends  and  couldn't  find  his  way  out. 

"He  roamed  up  and  down  one  corridor  after  another, 
becoming  more  desperate  all  the  time,  when,  at  last,  he 
•ame  across  a  convict  who  was  looking  out  from  between 
he  bars  of  his  cell-door.  Here  was  salvation  at  last. 
Hurrying  up  to  the  prisoner  he  hastily  asked: 
"  'Say!  How  do  you  get  out  of  this  place?'  * 

— o — 
When  President  Lincoln  heard  of  the  Confederate  raid 
at   Fairfax,  in  which  a  brigadier-general  afid  a  number 
of  valuable  horses  were  captured,  he  gravely  observed: 
"Well,  I  am  sorry  for  the  horses." 

"Sorry  for  the  horses,  Mr.  President!"  exclaimed  the 
Secretary  of  War,  raising  his  spectacles  and  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair  in  astonishment. 

"Yes"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  can  make  a  bngadier- 
jeneral  in  five  minutes,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  replace  a 
.hundred  and  ten  horses." 

Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  advise  Lincoln  of  his  nomina- 
tion, and  who  was  himself  a 
great  many  feet  high,  had  been 
eyeing  Lincoln's  lofty  form  with 
a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
possibly  jealousy. 

This  had  not  escaped  Lincoln, 
and  as  he  shook  hand  with  the 
judge  he  inquired,  "What  is  your 
height?" 

"Six  feet  three.  What  is  yours 
Mr.  Lincoln?" 
"Six  feet  four." 
"Then,"  said  the  j  u  d  g  e, 
"Pennsylvania  bows  to  Illinois. 
My  dear  man,  for  years  my 
heart  has  been  aching  for  a 
President  that  I  could  look  up 
to,  and  I've  at  last  found  him." 


During  the  progress  of  a  Cabinet  meeting  the  subject 
of  food  for  the  men  in  the  Army  happened  to  come  up. 
From  that  the  conversation  changed  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language. 

"I  studied  Latin  once,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  a  casual 

way. 

"Were  you  interested  in  it?"  asked  Mr.  Seward,  the 
Secretary   of  State. 

"Well,  yes.  I  saw  some  very  curious  things,"  was  the 
President's  rejoinder. 

"What?"  asked  Secretary  Seward. 

"Well,  there's  the  word  hominy,  for  instance.  We  have 
just  ordered  a  lot  of  that  stuff  for  the  troops.  I  see  how 
the  word  originated.  I  notice  it  came  from  the  Latin 
word  homo — a  man. 

— o — 

"When  we  decline  homo,  it  is: 

"  'Homo — a  man. 

"  'Hominis — of  man. 

"  'Homini — for  man.' 

"So  you  see,  hominy,  being  'for  man,'  comes  from  the 
Latin.    I  guess  those  soldiers  who  don't  know  Latin  will 
get  along  with  it  all  right— though  I  won't  rest  real  easy 
until  I  hear  from  the  Commissary  Department  on  it." 
— o — 

On  the  occasion  of  a  serenade,  the  ^President  was  called 
for  by  the  crowd  assembled.  He  appeared  at  a  window 
with  his  wife  (who  was  somewhat  below  the  medium 
height),  and  made  the  following  "brief  remarks": 

"Here  I  am,  and  here  is  Mrs.  Lincoln.  That's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it."  "\      i  "j  ,w  ,\    'j 


&r 


i  -    i  ^  -_Jb.  [ 


ijiuni    ii-svjux    uxnw^^>« 


[     The   stories   told   of  Lincoln   arc   many; 

Jaomo  of  them  true  and  some  of  them 
carrying  the   element   of  <louiit    in    their, 

I  make-up.     Maj.    Gen.    Daniel    IS.    Sickles,' 
who  was  a  close   friend  of  Lincoln,  onci 
told  a  good  story  of  the  grcal   war  Pres- 
ident and    vouched    for   its   I  nil  !, fulness. 

it    happened    thai    in    the    days    bpfon 
Chancellorsville,    when    General     Hookoi 
was    in    command    of    the    Army    in    V:r-| 
ginia,   President    Lincoln   accepted   an   in- 
vitation   to    go    from    Washington    to    the 

icaiup  and  review   the   iroops. 

|     He  readied    the  outskirts  »t   the  camp 

i  in  hits  usual   unostentatious   way,   but   his 

looming  had  been  heralded  and  a  large 
body  of  officers  was  sent  out  to'n'ioet  him. 
while  the  infantry  was  drawn   up  in  two 


la   Klased  by  Print-can. 

Princess  Salm  Salm,  whose  husband 
was  serving  with  the  Army,  was  In  the 
party,  She  was  handsome  and  brilliant, 
a  fine  horsewoman  and  a  general  favorite 
with  all  who  knew  her.  General  Sickles 
turned  to  her.  l 

"You  lead  off,  Princess,"  he  said.  'Tom 
are  the  finest  looking  woman  I  know.  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  not  be  averaa 
to  your  offer  of  solace." 

The  Princess  was  not  the  woman  to 
reject  a  dare  and  she  started  at  once  for 
the  President's  side.  She  threw  her. 
arms  about  his  neck  and,  with  his  ready 
acceptance,  she  gave  him  a  good,  whole 
smiled  kiss.  The  other  women  followed 
.and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  recipient  of 
twenty  kisses. 


i       Little    Tad    stood    by    w;ith    open    eyed 
hoadquar-  ' won(|erment    taking    in    the    whole    pro- 


long   lines   on   opposite   sides   of   the   road 
which    led    to   General    Sickle 

ters.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  ill  and  had  l>eent|Ceeaing  "When  he  and  his  father  got 
left  at  General  Hooker's  headquarters,  back  t0  General  Hooker's  camp,  he  told 
but  Tad  Lincoln  accompanied  his  father.  Mg  tnotner  the  whole  story. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Tad  this  story  Mrjg  Lincoin  f]i,i  not  like  the  incident, 
might  never  have  been  worth  the  tellinS-|(]si1e  did  not  care  what  the  circumstances 
When  Lincoln  arrived  be  gently  be-  were  she  had  many  harsh  words  to  say 
rated  sickles  for  the  preparations  which I  abou't  the  princess.  Having  little  in- 
had  been  made  for  his  visit.  J  terest  in  riding,  an  accomplishment  I  in 
"I  am  no  kin;?  or  emperdr,"  he  said,  wnjch  tne  princess  excelled,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
"that  1  should  be  accorded  all  this  honor;.  called  her  "tiiac  brazen  circus  woman." 
this    magnificent   escort  and    these   cheer-  fl 

soldiers     lined     up    all    the     way     to  MM.  Lincoln  Blames  Sickles. 

1      But     more     than     any     one     else,     she 

'blamed   General    Sickles.     She   would    not 

speak    to    him    the    m«wt    day    when    she 


ing     soldiers     lined     up 

your  headquarters."  1 

"You   are   the  ruler  of  this  country,   the 
greatest    one    on    earth,"    General    Sickles 
replied,    '.'and    what    is.  !)ip.re'   riJJJ.ig  ,,!'" 
that   you   should    have   all   honor   due 
greatest   ruler   on    the   globe?" 

Lincoln   Slit-ds  Tears. 

For  a  few  moments  Lincoln  sat  astrio 
of  the  horse  which  General  Sickles  had  1] 
sent  for  him  and  when  he  dismounted 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  stepped 
to  one  side  evidently  trying  to  get  hold 
of  himself  again,  but  he  could  not.  The 
tears  continued  to  flow.  General  Sickles 
drew  near  in  a  solicitous  way  and  Lin- 
coln turned  to  him. 

"It  is  hard,"  he  said,  "to  think  that 
many  of  these  fine  fellows  will  soon  go  j 
into  battle,  many  of  them  never  to  re- L— 
turn  again.  It  is  terrible  that  this  war 
should  continue.  Many  a  mother  and 
many  a  wife  will  never  be  rewarded  for 
her  watching  for  some  of  these  boys  to 
return.  It  makes  me  sick  at  heart, 
Sickles."  ! 

The    general    saw    there    was    no    com- 
forting   the    President   and    he    withdrew.  I 
When    he    did    so,    he    was    at    once    sur- 
rounded    by     some     twenty     women,     the 
wives  of  olliccrs. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Lincoln?' 
they  asked. 

The   general   told    them   wliat   a  burden! 
was    on     the     President's    heart,    but     he 
could    not    think    of    a    remedy    for    some 
moments.     Then  he  said: 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  do.  lform  In 
line  and  approach  Mr.  Lincoln  with  your 
prettiest  smile.  Then  each  ot  you  In 
turn  give  him  a  gou*i  kiss.  That  might 
cheer  him   up.     I  am   sure   it   would   me." 

All  protested  that  such  a  thing  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  President 
would  not  like  it,  they  said.  And,  any- 
way, Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  tall  that  he 
would  have  to  stoop  to  accept  the  offered 
salutes;  he  would  not  do  so,  and  the 
whole  RfTnir  wmilrl  ho  a.  sorrv  farce. 


et  him  and  nursed  her  hatred  during 
the  entire  time  of  the  President's  stay 
in  camp. 

When  the  day  tor  their  departure 
came.  General  Hooker  detailed  General 
Sickles  to  accompany  the  President's 
party  back  to  Washington.  General 
Sickles  asked  that  he  be  relieved  of  the 
duty,  as  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
anger  toward  him  would  not  make  his 
task  of  the  pieasantest.  However,  Hook- 
er  was   firm   and    Sickles   went. 

On  the  steamer,  Mrs.  Lincoln  held 
aloof,  while  a  twinkle  began  to  show 
itself  frequently  about  the  corner  of  the 
President's    eye.     He    so    arranged    it    on 

lhc   first  evening 

should     li'kc    Mrs. 

She   walked  stiffly 

I, .vide   her  escort   but    uttered   no   word   to 

l'.iin. 

Miu-oiii's  Joke  Reatorea   I'rl     idsliip. 

had   been   seated    m   silence  | 


Lhc    oc.i 

:i>  out 

,(   dinnei 

that     <: 

moral 

Kb  i.  !es 

Lincoln 

to    th 

■    table. 

After   th 

for    several 

w  ith  very  i 
"Sickles.' 

you    are    tl 
Army.      I 
.•specially 
Bible." 

The    Hen 
deserve 

con  are 


the  President  spoke 


narked.     "1    hear    that 
religious   man    In    the 

1     are     very     religions, 
iur    knowledge    oi    the 


In  fact  I  hear 
tiled      a      I'salm- 


eneral   protest!  d   that   he  did  not 
such  a  reputation. 

,\ir.    Lincoln    continued,    "     hear 
a  gri  y  t   Psa  Iml 

\  mi       in-,'       some  I  lines 

Psalmist." 

Thai    » 
He  r  sens 
arid  she  laugh 
General    Sick! 


to 

if  ll 


fl 


Mrs,   Lincoln, 
unor  overcame  her  anger 
I  hear!  lly,     She  t  ufned  to 
extending    her    band. 

"It's  all  right."  she  said,  as  they 
clasped  hands.  "I  was  very  angry,  but 
what    CPU   one  do   with  such  a  man  as  my 

husband'.' " 


wig 


KJ 


COL.  FREEMAN  THORP,  who 
sketched  Lincoln  very  often, 
and  whose  painting  of  him  was 
accepted  b>  the  Senate,  saw 
no  uncouthness  in  him,  just  "a  tall, 
spare,  but  well  formed,  muscular  man, 
very  erect,  with  impressive,  plain, 
unassuming   bearing." 

*    *    *    * 
\*  rITH  a  desire  to  be  a  useful  mem- 
ber    of    the    community,    Lincoln, 
when   he  became  of  age,  embarked  in 
various   business   ventures,   and    every 
one    of    them    without    exception    was 
signally     disastrous.       They     fastened 
upon   him   a  burden  of  debt  which   he 
carried    for    twenty    years    and    never 
did  dispose  of  until   1849,  his  fortieth 
year,    after    his    election     to     Congress. 
He   called   it    the    "national    debt."      It 
amounted    to    $1,100    and    was    in    the 
form     of     promissory     notes.       When 
these  notes  became  due,   all  the  cred- 
itors  consented   to   renew   them,    except 
one.      This    man    brought    suit,    obtain- 
ed judgment,  issued  an  execution  and 
levied  upon  the  surveying  implements 
which  Lincoln  called  the  things  which 
kept    soul    and    body    together.      The 
date  of  sale  came,  but  down  the  dusty 
road    that    day    came    James    Short,    a 
farmer,  and  he  bought  all   the   things 
at  the  sale  and  laid  them  at  Lincoln's 
feet    and    said,    "Here,    begin    again." 
Thirty-two  years  afterward  Abraham 
Lincoln,      President     of      the      United 
States,    heard    that    James    Short    was 
destitute    on    the    western    border    of 
Nebraska,    and    as    fast    as    steam    and 
train    (and  pony  express)   could   carry 
it,    he    sent    aid    and    comfort,    succor 
and    support.      He    showed    his    grati- 
tude after  thirty-two  years — and  that 
is  why  men  loved  him. 
#    •'*'    #    *K 
T   INCOLN     was     a     paragon     among 
lovers.     He  says  he  was  awkward 
and   bashful    in    the    time   when    "young 
men's  fancies  lightly  turn  to  thoughts 
of     love."       At     different     times     four 
women    so    treated    him    that    he    even 
felt    justified    in    proposing    marriage. 
Ann     Rutledge,     Mary     Owens,     Sarah 
Rlckard    and    Mary    Todd — these    four 
we  know  he  loved,  though  he  did   not 
equal     Washington's     record     of     devo- 
'  tion    to   five  different   girls   within    ten 
years.     Timidity  in  polite  society  was  j 
a     characteristic    of    Lincoln's     whole 
life. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  assert 
that  his  affection  once  evoked  was 
impetuous  and  fervent.  Above  the 
lonely  grave  in  Menard  county  of  Ann 
Rutledge  his  great  heart  broke.  To 
that  lovely  girl  he  had  told  the  old, 
old  story  as  he  escorted  her  to  the 
quilting  bee.  The  owner  of  a  quilt 
made  in  those  days  used  to  show  to 
all  interested  the  very  uneven  and 
irregular  stitches  which  Ann  Rut- 
ledge made  as  her  heart  and  soul 
throbbed  and   thrilled   with   joy   when, 


toit^s  About  Lincoln 


U  by,her    Side    as    sh*    etched 

at    the    qUlitln,    frame>    w 

that  story  of  man's  love  for  woman 
sweet  as  it  is  old  and  old  as  £  £ 
sweet.  ls 

"All  the  world  loves  a  lover."      4.,,d 
no  one  yill  love  Lincoln   less  because  ! 
of  the  htstorical  fact  that  his  reason   I 
or  at ^  least   his   hope  and    interest   in 
I'fe    departed     from     him     when    Ann 
died.      Yes,    that    heart   and    soul  Tnt 
mind    and    intellect    which     in     ,ater  ! 
years    could    contemplate    unmoved    a 
world  ,n  arms  were  all  dethroned  be- 
cause  a   sweet   girled.     It   was   five  J 

long  years  before  any  other  woman 
attracted  hlni.  Then  two  in  some-  ! 
what  rapid  succession  became  recipi- 
ents of  his  regard.  Although  esteem-  I 
ing  him,  they  rejected  him.  When  he 
did  finally  marry,  ten  years  Liter,  he 
was  a  model  husband,  as  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  was  a  model  wile. 

*      ;,k      *      % 

A  KIND  friend,  after  Ann  Rut- j 
ledge's  death,  took  Mr.  Lincoln  | 
to  his  little  home  in  a  secluded  spot,  ' 
hidden  in  the  hills,  and  there  slowly 
and  gradually  brought  him  back  to 
reason  after  weeks  upon  weeks  of 
suffering.  In  1342  that  kind  friend- 
Bowling  Greene — died,  and  Lincoln 
was  selected  to  deliver  a  funeral  or;i- 
tion.  He  rose  to  speak,  but  the  old, 
dear  memories  crowded  upon.  him. 
He  broke  down,  his  voice  choked,  his 
lips  quivered,  the  tears  poured  down 
his  cheeks.  After  repeated  efforts, 
finding  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
speak,  he  strode  away,  bitterly  sob- 
bing. Every  heart  was  touched  by 
the  spectacle.  It  was  probably  the 
most  'effective  oration  he  ever  at- 
tempted. 

'.-     -i-     <•    L, 

A  MONG  Lincoln's  colleagues  in  the 
1 ■*•  House  were  Robert  Toombs, 
Howell  Cobb,  David  Wilmot,  Horace, 
Greeley,  also  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
late     Confederate     vice     president,     as 

well  as  Andrew  Jackson,  la.'er  Pr~'- 
dent  uf  the  United  Slates,  and  loiin 
Quincy  Adams,  former  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  speaker  was 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts. 
The  hall  of  the  House  then  was  what 
is  now  Statuary  Hall.  Lincoln's  seat 
was  in  the  back  row,  number  191,  and 
on  his  right  sat  John  Van  Dyke  of 
New  Jersey,  and  directly  in  front  sat 
Lewis  C.  Levin  of  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens  sat  five  seats 
away  from  Lincoln.     The  latter  wrot 

to    a    friend    on    February    2,    1848,   as 
follows: 

"I    just    take    my    pen    to    say    that 
Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  a  little,  slim, 
pale-faced,   consumptive    man,   with  a 
voice    like    Judge    Logan's,    has    just 
concluded  the  very  best  speech   of  an  I 
hour's   loTigih    1    ever   heard.     My   old,  . 
withered,     dry     eves    are     full    of     tears  i 
yet.     If  he  writes  it  out  anything  like 
he    delivered    it,    our    people    shall    see 
many  copies  of  it." 

*    *    *    * 


T  INCOLN,  Robert  Ingersoll  says,  did 
not  believe  in  God,  but  Robert 
Mclntyre  answers  that  he  must  have 
believed  in  God,  because  Cod  un- 
doubtedly believed  in  him.  Lincoln 
cherished  his  Bible,  studied  it  and  j 
carried  it  with  him  on  the  old  circuit 
from  court  to  court.  With  the  Bible 
he  also  carried  the  pla3rs  of  Shakes- 
PeaT-e,  the rfaHes  St  Aesop  ana  — 
Pilgrim's    Progress1 

TtttLue  vita!  part  of  the  meager 

librao-    of  thn  equipment  of   the  law- 

ye,  ana  statesman  of  those  days. 


of    John    Bunyan, 
•Washington"    of  Weems. 


1 


X  w-ord  and  deed  Lincoln  advocated 
it  young  men  should  fit  them- 
Jl  .-.,.•  public  office   and   then   seek 


for 


'    When     he   ll.t  of  offices  and   pos. 

tons   and    honors   to    which    Abraham 

SKii    aspired,    and    for    the   attain- 

ment  of  which  he  strove,  is  consid- 
ered, it  presents  an  array  sufficient 
to  astound  every  advocate  of  the 
theory  that  "the  office  should  seek 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office." 

*  *  *  * 
"yHE  captaincy  of  a  military  com- 
pany, the  postmastership  of  a 
village,  the  deputy  surveyorship  of  a 
county,  the  circuit  judgeship  pro 
tempore,  the  office  of  member  of  the 
legislature,  the  position  of  delegate 
to  a  convention,  the  office  of  com- 
missioner of  the  land  office,  the  po- 
sition of  congressman,  the  honorary 
position  of  presidential  elector,  the 
office  of  governor  of  a  territory,  the 
position  of  secretary  of  a  territory, 
the  United  States  .  senatorship  and 
the  presidency  of  the'United  States — 
a  round  dozen  political  positions,  one 
of  which  he  held  four  times,  and  a 
number  of  which  he  held  more  than 
once. — were  all  considered  by  him 
worthy   of  his   aspiration  and   regard. 

:Js      ^      :£      % 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  a  good 
lawyer,  a  good  diplomat,  a  good 
student  of  finance  and  a  fair  general, 
a  fair  engineer  and  a  fair  poet — as 
well  as  being  one  of  the  three  great- 
est  Presidents. 

*    *    *    ^ 
r   INCOLN    himself    used    to    tell    how 
his  wife  locked  him  out  the  night 
he  was   elected  President.     Mrs.  Julia 
A.  Bradner  of  Bloomington,  when  she 
was    ninety-five     years     old,     recalled 
that  she  was   in  Springfield   with   her 
sister   at    the    time    of   Lincoln's   elec- 
tion,   and    they    called    to    offer    con- 
gratulations.    He   was   in   jovial  mood, 
and,    pointing    to    Mrs.    Lincoln,    said: 
"She    locked    me    out."      Mrs.    Lincoln 
hastily   chided   him:      "Don't  ever   tell 
J  '"     '  again."  but  he  laughed  and  went 
\ith   the  story. 
Mrs.   Lincoln   told   him   when  he   went/ 
down    town    in    the    evening    to    hear 
the    returns    that    if    he    wasn't    home 
by  10  o'clock  she  would  lock  h'm  out. 
And  she  did  so.     But  when  she  heard 
the    music    coming     to    serenade     them 
she  turned  the  key  again   in  a  hurry. 
*    *    *    * 


I 


It  INCOLN     won     a     famous    murder 
$H    case  once  by  producing  an  alma- 
.  nac   In   court   to   prove   that  a   certain 
night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  where  the 
1  prosecution    claimed    it    was    moon- 
light.    Duff  Armstrong  was   the  man 
freed   from   the  charge  of  murder  on 
a   camp   meeting   ground.      He   joined 
the   church   and   was   an   ardent   life-  | 
long  champion  of  "Honest  Abe"  Lin- 
coln. 

sjc ,  *    *    * 

t   lNCOLN'S     simplicity     was     shown 
at  one  time  when  he  was  address- 
ing a  jury.     He  had  a  habit  of  getting 
close    to    the    jury    box    and    gesticu- 
lating   with    his    Jong   arms    extended 
over  their  heads.     One  day  while  thus; 
engaged  his  suspenders  gave  way   in  | 
the     middle     of    his    argument.       He  | 
looked    down     and     found     a     button  I 
pulled    off.      "Excuse    me,    gentlemen,  j 
for  a  minute  while  I  fix  my  tackling."  ! 
he  said.     Then  he  stepped  over,  to  the  | 
woodbox  '  by     the     courtroom     stove, 
njcked    up    a    splinter,    took    out    his 
knife   and    whittled   the   splinter    to   a  j 
point,  thrust  this  wooden  pin  through  | 
the  cloth,  hooked  the  suspender  loop  ' 
over  it  and  returned  to  his  pleading.! 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln   and  the  Pig. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  very  poor, 
but  he  was  very  kind.  He  showed 
many  acts  of  kindness  to  animals. 

When  Lincoln  was  studying  law 
he  was  riding  along  on  horseback 
with  some  other  lawyers.  As  b«  waa 
riding  by  a  swamp  he  saw  a  small  pig 
in  It  which  could  not  get  out.  Even 
though  he  was  attired  in  his  best 
clothes,  he  got  off  his  horse  and  res- 
cued the  pig. 

Lincoln  and  the  Dug. 

One  time  when  he  was  moving  into 
a  new  home  he  had  a  small  dog  which 
he  left  to  chase  rabbits  along  the 
road,  it  was  a  real  cold  day  and  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground.  As  they 
came  to  a  creek  which  flowed  through 
the  road,  where  the  water  contained 
large  blocks  of  ice,  he  climbed  into 
the  wagon  and  rode  across.  Lincoln 
did  not  think  of  the  little  dog  until 
he  got  across".  The  little  dog  started 
barking  when  he  saw  he  was  left 
behind.  As  Lincoln  could  not  take 
the  wagon  back  across  the  stream,  he 
had .  to  wade  across  and  get  the  little 
dog. 

Lincoln's  Honesty. 

Lincoln  was  also  very  honest.  One 
day  when  he  was  working  in  a  store  a 
woman  came  in  and  bought  some 
articles.  Lincoln  gave  her  change  for 
her  money.  Later  when  he  counted 
the  money  he  had  made  he  saw  he 
was  a  few  cents  over.  He  found  that 
he  had  charged  the  woman  a  few  cents 
more  than  what  her  bill  added  to.  As 
he  knew  where  the  woman  lived, 
which  was  several  miles  from  the 
store,  he  walked  to  her  house  to  pay 
her  the  few  cents  he  had  overcharged 
her.  HELEN  SILLERS  (age  131, 

1020  Tenth  street  northeast. 
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f  Abraham  Lincoln  resolve 
es  naturally  into  two 
asses,  namely  tales  of  him  and 
tales  by  him.  He  was  himself  a  great 
story-teller,  and  Very  clever,  from  all  ac- 
counts, in  the  telling  of  them.  At  the 
bar  and  on  the  stump  and  in  private  con- 
versation, says  the  New  York  Press,  lie 
utilized  freely  and  forcefully,  by  way  of 
illustration  and  example,  a  vast  fund  of 
homely  anecdote  and  adage,  much  of 
which  lie  must  have  acquired  during  Ids 
earlier   experiences. 

Speaking  of  the  horde  of  office-seekers 
besieging  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
first  term  as  President,  when  the  Civil 
War  was  breaking  out,  he  said :  "I'm 
like  a  man  letting  rooms  at  one  end  of 
the  house  while  the  other  end's  afire." 
Another  time,  regarding  the  frequent  ef- 
forts to  get  McClellan  sufficient  rein- 
forcements, he  remarked  :  "It's  a  hard 
task — very  discouraging — like  shoveling 
ileas  across  a  barnyard." 
♦  ♦  ♦ 
One  of  the  standard  stories  is  that  of 
his  courtship.  Lincoln  married  Miss 
Todd,  of  Kentucky.  He  made  her  ac- 
quaintance first  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Illinois.  They  met 
at  the  governor's  ball  in  Springfield,  the 
capital.  Lincoln  approached  the  young 
lady  thero  and  said,  in  Ills  peculiar  back- 
woods    idiom  : 

"Miss  Todd,  I  should  like  to  dance  with 
you    the   worst   sort    of  way." 

Now  Lincoln  was  not  remarkable  for 
social  graces,  but  she  accepted  his  invi- 
tation, and  managed  somehow  to  pilot 
him  through  the  mazes  of  the  ballroom. 
When  he  had  returned  her  to  her  place  a 
companion  asked  : 
"Well,  Mary,  how  did  he  dance?" 
"Oh,  just  as  he  said,"  she  answered,  "In 
the  very  worst  way." 

♦  +   > 

Lincoln  was  large  and  ungainly,  and 
nobody  knew  it  better  than  he.  He  liked 
indeed  to  joke  about  it.  He  was  very  tall 
— six  feet  four,  he  used  to  say — and  was 
fond  of  measuring  up  with  such  tall 
men  as  he  happened  to  meet.  On  one  oc- 
casion at  a  state  fair  where  he  was 
making  the  address  he  was  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  feat  of  a  strong  man  who 
was  juggling  a  cannon  and  cannon  balls 
about  at  a  great  rate.  After  the  show 
they  were  Introduced.  "Why,"  said  Lin- 
coln, who  towered  over  the  other  fully  a 
head,  "you're  a  little  fellow,  aren't  you? 
Why,  I  could;  lick  salt  off  the  top  of  your 
hat !"  A  Blue  Grass  phrase,  this  one  ,to 
this   day. 

Another  story  illustrates  his  uncommon 
height.  When  he  was  in  the  White 
House  one  of  his  callers  from  the  west 
ventured  to  remind  him  that  they  had 
met   before. 

"Yes,"  said  Lincoln,  "I  remember  you 
very  well.  I  remember  stopping  at  your 
place  and  borrowing  your  whetstone  to 
sharpen  my  knife.  I  vecall  it,  though  it 
was  40  years  ago,  as  well  as  If  it  were 
yesterday." 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "you  did  borrow 
that  whetstone;  but  what  did  you  do  wtlh 
it  after  you  got  through?  Why,  we  were 
never  able  to  find  it  again." 

"Oh,"  said  Lincoln.  "I  remember.  I  put 
it  up  on  top  of  the   gate  post." 

"No  wonder,"  said  the  man  ,  "we 
couldn't  find  it.  Why,  there  wasn't  an- 
other man  on  the  place  could  reach  that 
high." 

♦  ♦   -f 

Lincoln  was  extremely  plain  of  feature, 
not  to  say  homely;  so  very  much  so  that 
It  rather  pleased  him  to  make  a  jest  of 
It.  "Madame,"  said  he  once  to  a  lady 
whom  he  caught  staring  at  him,  "am  I 
not  the   ugliest   man   you   ever   laid  eyes 

!n?" 
"Mr.  Addison,"  he  said  to  a  government 
ttache  noted  for  an  unprepossessing 
ountenance,  "so  you  think  of  resigning. 
I  should  be  sorry  for  that,  for  If  you 
tjid  I  would  then  become  the  homeliest 
nan  In  the  employ  of  the  government," 


|r  ,       ,       v 

Pog1  stories  were  a  favorite  with  him. 
During  the  Civil  War  many  good  men, 
•Ither  sympathizers  with  the  south  or 
;onvinced    that    the    war    was    not    worth 

he  price  of  it,   were  in  favor  of   "letting 
he   south    go."     Once,    when    the    phrase 
had   been    used   in    his   presence.     Lincoln 
answered    It    witli    the    following: 

"That  reminds  me  of  two  boys  out  In 
Illinois,  who  took  a  short  cut  across  an 
jrchard.  When  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  it  they  saw  a  vicious  dog  bounding 
toward  them.  One  of  the  boys  was 
spry  enough  to  climb  a  tree,  but  the 
jther  ran  around  it  with  the  dog  in 
?lose  pursuit.  So  they  kept  running 
ound  and  round  until,  by  lessening  his 
•irele,  the  boy  contrived  to  grasp  the 
log  by  the  tail.  Round  and  round  they 
went  still,  the  boy  holding  on  with  a 
lesperate  grip  until  nearly  exhausted  and 
trying  loudly  to  his  companion  to  come 
down  out  of  the  tree. 

'What  do  you  want  me  for?"  said  the 
one  up  top. 

"I    want    you    to    help    me    let    go    this 
dog." 

"Now,"  said  the  President,  according 
i  Galleher's  little  collection  of  Lincoln- 
ana.  "If  I  could  only  let  the  rebel  states 
go,  it  would  be  all  right.  But  I  am  com- 
pelled by  events  to  hold  on  to  them  and 
:nake   them   stay." 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Speaking  of  Hooker's  army  in  defeat 
Lincoln  likened  It  to  the  fierce  dog  of  a 
<eighbor  lie  had  at  home.  The  brute  was 
iccustomed  to  rush  out  at  passing  trav- 
elers and  scare  them  half  to  death,  and 
no  amount  of  remonstrance  seemed  to 
affect  his  owner.  So  some  one  one  day 
prepared  a  chunk  of  meat  with  an  ex- 
plosive In  it,  and  left  ft  where  the  brute 
got  it.  The  fate  of  the  dog  can  be  im- 
amined.      As    a    matter    of    fact    he    was 


jlown  to  atoms.  The  owner,  however, 
contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  took 
it  coolly.  He  merely  remarked,  as  lie 
looked  upon  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
favorite:  '  "He's  putty  doggono  well  dis- 
persed, ain't  he?" 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  notably  open  and 
simple  character.  He  did  not  lack,  how- 
ever, native  shrewdness.  Once  as  a 
young  man,  a  raw,  green  country  lad 
attending  a  county  fair,  he  stood  and 
watched  a  badger  baiting,  in  that  day 
one  of  the  sports  of  the  artless  rustic. 
The  badger  was  backed  into  an  L-shaped 
box.  The  man  who  had  him  offered  J5 
to  anyone  with  a  dog  game  enough  to 
draw  the  badger  out.  There  was  an  en- 
trance fee  of  BO  cents  for  each  contest- 
ant. This  was  where  the  badger  man 
"came  in." 

Dog  after  dog  was  started  into  the  box, 
but  one  and  all  came  out  "pretty  cata- 
wampously  chawed  up  and  clawed  up," 
as  they  said  in  those  days.  None  of 
them  In  that  cramped  space  was  able  to 
get  a  "holt"  on  the  badger  and  draw  him 
out.  Lincoln  watched  the  fun  for  some 
time.  Then  he  turned  to  one  of,  the  dog 
owners.  i 

"I'll  give  you  a  half  for  the  use  of 
your  dog  for  five  minutes,"   said  he. 

"Why,"  said  the  man,  "I1J  go  you;  but 
he's  been  'agin'  it  already.  He  can't 
fetch   the  dern   thing  out." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Lincoln;  and  then 
to  the  fellow  with  the  badger:  "It's  five 
dollars  if  I  get  him  out?" 

"With  the  dog,  yes."  said  the  man. 
Lincoln  seized  the  dog  he  had  hired 
and  pushed  him  tallwise  into  the  box. 
The  badger,  seeing  his  advantage,  took 
a  firm  grip  on  the  dog's  caudal  append- 
age. Lincoln  let  go,  and  the  dog,  in  his 
effort  to  get  away,  jerked  the  badger 
fairly  out  of  the  box. 

"It  was  Jo  you  said,  I  believe."  said 
Lincoln.     "Thanks!" 


LINCOLN   STORIES, 

By    SCHUYLER    COLFAX. 


A  congresssman 
went  up  to  the 
White  House  one 
morning  on  busi- 
css,  and  saw  in  the 
anteroom,  always 
•jrowded  with  peo- 
ple in  those  days, 
,n  old  man  crouched 
all  alone  in  a  eor- 
crying     as     if 
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incoln's  "Leg  Cases." 
In  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  all  the 
Ucath  penalties  of  courts-martial  had  to 

be  sent  up  to  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, for  his  approval. 
When  Judge  Holt,  the  judge  advocate 
general  of  the  army,  laid  the  first  case 
before  the  President,  and  explained  it, 
he  replied: 

-Well  I  will  keep  this  a  few  days  un- 
til I  have  more  time  to  look  up  the  tes- 

CI">1"6        ■"*""-'  ,, 

kheAs    ^SflKS  -enied  quite  reasonable.    When 
1  the  judge   explained   the   next  case  Mr 
Lincoln  said: 

-I  must  put  this  by  until  I  can  settle 
in  my  mind  whether  this  soldier  can 
better  serve  the  country  dead  than  liv- 

ing."  , 

To  the  third  he  answered. 
-The  general  commanding  that  bri- 
gade is  to  be  here  in  a  few  days  to  con- 
sult with  Stanton  and  myself  about 
miiitaTy  matters;  I  will  wait  untUtn.a 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him. 

Finally  there  was  a  very  flagrant 
case  of  a  soldier  who.  in  a  crisis  of  bat- 
tle demoralized  his  regiment  by  his 
cowardice,  throwing  down  his  gun  and 
hiding  behind  a  friendly  stump.  When 
tried  for  his  cowardice  there  was  no  de- 
fence. The  court-martial,  In  examining 
his  antecedents,  found  that  he  had 
neither  father  nor  mother  living,  nor 
wife  nor  child;  that  he  was  unfit  to 
wear  the  loyal  uniform,  and  that  he 
was  a  thief  who  stole  continually  from 
his  comrades. 

"  -Here  "  said  Judge  Holt,  "is  a  case 
which  comes  exactly  within  your  re- 
quirements. He  does  not  deny  his  guilt 
he  will  better  serve  his  country  dead 
than  living,  as  he  has  no  relations  to 
mourn  for  him,  and  he  is  not  fit  to  be 
in  the  ranks  of  patriots,  at  any  rate. 

Mr  Lincoln's  refuge  of  excuse  was  all 
swept  away.  Judge  Holt  expected,  of 
course,  that  he  would  wVite  -approved 
on  the  paper:  but  the  President,  run- 
ning his  long  fingers  through  his  hair, 
as  he  so  often  used  to  do  when  in 
anxious  thought,  replied:  , 

-Well  after  all,  judge,  I  think  I 
must  put  this  with!  my  leg  cases." 

-Le~  cases."  said  Judge  Holt  with  a 
frown  at  this  suppoesd  levity  of  tho 
President,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death. 
-What    do    you    mean    by    'leg    cases. 

sir"*" 

"Why  why!"  replied  Mr  Lincoln,  "do 
vou  see 'those  papers  crowded  Into  those 
nieeon  holes?  They  are  the  cases  that 


sight     was     by     no 
weans     uncommon, 
the      congressman 
a      ir.tr.      the      President's      room, 

l„e    corner.    He    stopped    and    »id    to 

him: 
-What's  the  matter? 

The  old  man  told  him  the  story  of  his 
Bon_a  soldier  in  Gen  Butler's  army- 
Si  he  had  been  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial  of  an  outrageous  crime  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot  next  week  and 
ms  congressman  was  so  convinced  of 
the  man's  guilt  that  he  woula  not  in- 

^•WelT  I     will     take     you     in, 

after  1'have  finished  my  business,  and 
you  can  tell  Mr  Lincoln  all  about  it 
y  On  being  introduced  into  Mr  Lincoln  s 

presence,  he  was  accosted  With: 
"Well,  my  old  friend,  what  can  I  do 

f°Throla°mayn 'then  repeated  his  story 
t0  Mr  Lincoln.  A  cloud  of  sorrow 
came   over   the   President's  face  as   he 

SH"i:am  sorry  to  say  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  Listen  to  this  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Gen  Butler  yesterday: 

-  -President  Lincoln:   1  pray  you   no 
tn  interfere  with  the  courts-martial   ■>. 

ne'army.  You  will  destroy  al, Uhe ,  «■ 
pline  among  our  soldiers.     -B.  B .  But 

leEVery  word  of  this  dispatch  seemed 
Uke  the  death  knell  of  despair  to  the 
old  man's  newly  awakened  hopes.  Mr 
Lincoln  watched  his  grief  for  a  minute, 
and  then  exclaimed: 

By  lings.  Butler  or  no  Butler,  here 
goes!"-wrttlng  a  few  words  and  hand- 
ing them  to  the  old  man: 

■job  Smith  is  not  to  be  shot  until 
further  orders  from  me.-Abraham  Lin- 
coln.' 


"—-•  pigeon   holes?  They   are   u.c  ^~*   --— 


"wny,     »<""  ""■  —  —  .     . 

it  was  to  be  a  pardon;  but  you  say  not 
to  be  shot  till  further  orders,  and  you 
may  order  him  shot  next  week. 

Mr  Lincoln  smiled  at  the  old  mans 
fears  and  replied: 

■•Well,  my  old  friend.  I  see  you  are 
not  very  well  acaualnted  with  me.  If 
your  son  never  looks  on  death  till 
further  orders  come  from  me  to  shoot 
him     he    will    live    to   be    a    great    deal 

°™  TncMo"e:  hv  F.  G.  Carter  WiU  be  Publish  M*. 


i„  the  face  of  the  enemy.'  but  I  call 
then,,  for  short,  my  'leg  cases.  But  I 
put  it  to  you,  and  1  leave  it  for  yofrto 
decide  for  yourself:  if  Almighty  God 
gives  a  man  a  cowardly  pair  of  legs- 
how  can  he  help  their  running  away 
with  him?"  ., 

(From    "Reminiscences  of   Abraham   Lincoln. 
Edited  by   Allen   TborndiUe  Bice. 

(Copyright  by   North   American   Hevleir.     Per- 
mission to  publish  granted  by  Harper  Bro»0_ 
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President  Lincoln,  when  once  bidding  a 
friend  good-by  In  the  White  House,  sud- 
denly said:  "You  haven't  such  a  thing  as 
a  postmaster  In  your  pocket,  have  you?" 
The  amazed  friend  looked  his  astonish- 
ment. "You  see,"  said  the  President,  "It 
seems  kind  of  unnatural  that  you  shouldn't 
have  at  least  a  postmaster  In  your  pocket. 
Everybody  I've  seen  for  days  past  has  had 
foreign  Ministers  and  collectors,  and  all 
kinds,  and  I  thought  you  couldn't  have 
got  In  here  without  having  at  least  a  poet- 
master  get   Into   your   pocket!" 

In  1862  a  delegation  of  New  York  mil- 
lionaires waited  upon  President  Lincoln  to 
request  that  he  furnish  a  gunboat  for  the 
protection  of  New  York  Harbor.  Lincoln, 
after  listening  patiently,  said:  "It  Is  Im- 
possible for  ,me.  In  the  present  condition 
of  things,  to  furnish  you  a  gunboat,  and, 
in  this  condition  of  things,  If  I  was  worth 
half  as  much  as  you,  gentlemen,  are  rep- 
resented to  be,  and  as  badly  frightened  as 
you  seem  to  be,  I  would  build  a  gunboat 
and   give   It   to   the   government." 

One  of  Lincoln's  neighbors  In  Springfield 
once  saw  Lincoln  striding  along  with  his 
two  boys,  both  of  them  walling.  "What's 
the  matter  with  the  boys,  Mr.  Lincoln?" 
"Just  what's  the  matter  with  the  world," 
he  answered,  "I've  got  three  walnuts,  and 
each  one  wants  two." 

Lincoln  once  remarked  to  a  friend  that 
his  religion  was  like  thaj.  of  an  old  man 
whom  he  had  heard  speak  at  a  church 
meeting,  and  who  said:  "When  I  do  good, 
I  feel  good:  when  I  do  bad,  I  feel  bad,  and 
that's  my  religion." 

Throughout  the  Civil  War  London  Punch 
caricatured  Lincoln  and  ridiculed  the  Na- 
tional government.  But  when  news  of 
Lincoln's  assassination  reached  England 
there  appeared  In  'Punch  a  noble  elegy  on 
Lincoln,  beginning 
"He  had  been  born  a  destined  work  to  do. 

And    lived    to    do   It;    four   long-suffering 
years — 
Ill-fate,  Ill-feeling,   Ill-report  lived  through — 

And   then  he  heard   the  hlssea  change   to 
cheers, 
The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise 

And  took  them  both  with  hla  unwavering 
mood." 


Some  Little  Stories  Told  of 
Abe  Lincoln 


If  WCTUI^I  be  a  queer  bread  of  Ameri- 
can boy  who  could  not  appreciate 
Lincoln's  character  and  story,  who 
could  not  llnd  in  this  gaunt,  tall  man, 
with  his  care-worn  face  ami  his  deep- 
set  eyes  and  shambling  gait,  a  hero 
worthy  of  imitation  and  patriotic  pride. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  to  say 
of  a  man",  "He  had  no  enemies,"  is  the 
greatest  sort  of  compliment.  That  is 
a  big  mistake.  Every  really  big-  man 
has  bitter  enemies  as  well  as  the  closest 
friends. 

Lincoln  had  enemies.  And  some  were 
so  bitter  and  implacable  that  their 
hatred  pursued  him  all  his  life  long. 
Some  he  won  over  for  his  friends,  of 
course,  and  that  came  ajjout  because  no 
one  meeting  him  could  go  away  with 
any  false  idea  of  the  sort  of  man  he 
was. 

M'any  and  touching  are  the  stories  told 
of  "Father  Abe."  Some  illustrate  his 
funny  side,  for  he  had  a  great  big 
sense  of  humor  and  an  appreciation  of 
funny  things,  and  others  are  interesting 
because  they  show  his  kindliness  toward 
'  his  soldiers,  his  love  for  children,  his 
chivalry  toward  all  women,  and  how 
strong  he  was  to  protect  those  who 
needed   his   help. 

He  was  the  idol  of  the  anion  soldiers, 
and  he  in  his  turn  loved  them  and 
suffered  with  them,  and  wept  when  they 
fell  in   the   conflict. 

One  day  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  whom 
you  have  read  in  your  American  his- 
tories, called  on  Lincoln,  and  with  him 
was  a  gray-haired  woman  whose  son 
had  been  court-martialed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  the  details  of 
the  case,  and  then  turned  to  Stevens. 

"Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  case 
which  honestly  warrants  my  interfer- 
ence?" he  asked  gravely. 

"With  my  knowledge  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  interfere."   said  Mr.  Stevens. 

"I  wUl  pardon  him,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, r 

He  made  out  a  pardon  and  handed  it 
to  the  mother,  whose  eyes  swam  in 
tears,  and  who  could  find  no  voice  with 
which  to  thank  him.  But  when  she  had 
recovered  a  little  outside,  she  turned  to 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  burst  out,  much 
to  his  amazement,    with: 

"I  always  knew  it  was  a  lie:  . 

"What    was   a   lie?"  . 

"They  say  Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  ugly 
man.  He  is  the  handsomest  man  t  have 
over  seen!"  j„-_„ 

That  was  what  he  was  alwajs  doing, 
glorifying  his  homeliness  with  the  daz- 
zling light  which  comes  from  a  good 
heart.  ,  .  , 

Another  mother  came  to  him  one  day 
whose  husband  and  three  sons  had  en- 
listed The  husband  had  died  in  action, 
and  she  had  come  to  the  president  to 
ask  for  the  release  of  her  eldest  sou, 
since  she  was  alone  and  destitute. 

Without  hesitation  Lincoln  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  order. 

The  mother  took  it,  but  when  she  pre- 
sented it  she  found  that  the  son  was 
dying  in  the  hospital.  Soon  afterward 
he  died.  The  physician  made  a  note 
of  the  death  on  the  back  of  the  presi- 
dent's order,  and  the  forlorn  littl*  wo- 
man took  it  direct  to  Lincoln,  handing 
it  to  him   \*ith   never  a  word. 


He  read  it,  then  looked  up  with  his 
slow,    sad   smile. 

"You  want  your  second  son,  don't 
you?"  he  said. 

The  woman  could  not  utter  a  word,  but 
Lincoln  fell  to  writing,  and  when  he 
looked  up,  handed  her  another  order, 
with   the   words: 

"Of  the  two  who  are  left,  yon  have 
one   and    I    have    the   other." 

Lincoln  was  as  quick  to  resent  a  de- 
liberate insult  as  to  grant  a  i'avor,  as 
was  proved  when  an  officer,  v.  iio  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  service,  per- 
sisted in  forcing  himself  on  the  president 
and  reading  lengthy  excuses  for  his  dis- 
honorable conduct.  After  the  third 
reading,  he  said,  insultingly: 

"Well,  I  see  you'll  not  give  me  jus- 
tice." 

Whereupon  the  long-suffering  Lincoln 
rose  quietly,  took  his  unwelcome  visitor 
by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  Lhrew 
him   out   of  the   room. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  his  generos- 
ity to  a  worthless  step-brother,  and  of 
his   thoughtfulness    in   leaving    !he    -bel- 


ter of  a  good  hotel  during  the  t:.hau&- 
tion  of  the  most  strenuous  times-  to  walk 
miles  through  rain  and  mud  for  a  call  on 
some  distant  connection. 

Once  when  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  in  positive  need  of  rest,  he 
responded:  "But  I  must  see  my  aunt. 
Why,  aunt's  heart  would  be  broken  if 
I  should  leave  town  without  caning  on 
her  " 

Lincoln's  heart  made  him  alv, ays  truly 
polite.  One  day  not  long  after  Ue  start- 
ed for  Washington  to  take  over  r.he  gov- 
ernment, an  old  woman  whom  he  called 
Aunt  Sally  came  to  see  him.  .  I  h  rush- 
ed awav  from  two  men  of  national  re- 
nown when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her, 
then  turning,  introduced  her  to  ais  high 
and  mighty  guests,  saying:  .Gentle- 
men, she  can  bake  the  best  rtapjacks 
you  ever  tasted."  Whereupon,  beaming. 
Aunt  Sally  pulled  out  a  huge  pair  of 
woolen  socks  and  handed  them  to  the 
president.  Never  for  a  moment  em- 
barrassed, he  held  them  up  by  the  toes 
with  the  pleasant  words: 

"She  got  my  latitude  and  longitude 
about  right,  didn't  she,   gentlemen?" 

Then  he  took  her  toil-worn  hands  m 
his  thanked  her  and  promised  to  wear 
those  socks  in  the  White  House,  and 
think  of  her  whenever  he  donned  them! 

Don't  you  think  that  a  story  which 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  Walter  Raleigh 
would  find  hard  to  beat? 


Know  This  About  Lincoln? 

Some  Anecdotes  About  the  Great  Emancipator 
Which  Add  to  His  Hunian 

Aspect       2    ,    tT 
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By  LORENE  BOWMAN 


WE  NEVER  think  of  Lincoln  as  an 
author,  but  this  simple  couplet 
is  preserved  as  one  of  his  very  earliest 
manuscripts: 

Good  boys  who  to  their  books  apply, 
Will  all  be  great  men  by  and  by. 

The  pen  with  which  it  was  written 
was  the  quill  of  a  turkey  buzzard  and 
the  ink  used  was  made  from  the  juice 
of  a  root. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  boy  his  family 
was  moving  to  Illinois  by  ox  teams. 
There  were  no  bridges,  so  they  were 
compelled  in  crossing  streams  to  ford 
them.  After  crossing  one  of  these 
streams  it  was  discovered  a  little  pet 
dog  had  been  forgotten  and  left  on 
the  other  side.  That  little  shivering 
dog,  forgotten  and  alone,  touched  the 
leart  of  the  boy  Lincoln,  and  yeaa 
afterward  in  describing  this  same 
scene  President  Lincoln  said:  "I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  abandoning  even 
a  dog.  Pulling  off  shoes  and  socks, 
waded  across  the  stream  and  tri- 
umphantly returned  with  the  shiver- 
ing animal  under  my  arm.  His  frantic 
leaps  of  joy  and  other  evidences  of  a 
dog's  gratitude  amply  repaid  me  for 
all  the  exposure  I  had  undergone." 

Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  congratu- 
ating  citizens  at  midnight  November 
6,  1860,  he  received  the  news  of  his 
election   to   the   presidency,    he   ex- 
claimed:   "There's    a    little    woman 
down  on  8th  street  who  will  be  glad 
to  hear  the  news — you  must  excuse 
me  while  I  tell  her."  Bursting  in  the 
room  where  his  wife  lay   asleep,   he 
(shouted:      "Mary,    Mary.       MARY, 
!  WE'RE  ELECTED!",  And  later,  when 
J  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  went  to  Chicago, 
!  and  she  bought  the  silk  dress  to  wear  i 
I  at  the  inauguration,  Lincoln  jocularly 
remarked:  "Well,  wife,  there  is  one 
thing  likely  to  come  out  of  this  scrape 
anyhow.    We  are  going  to  have  some 
new  clothes." 

Colonel  Clark  E.  Carr,  who  knew 
Lincoln  well,  said  he  was  the  drollest 
man  he  ever  saw.    "He  could  make  a 
cat  laugh.    Never  was  another  man 
so  vivacious;  never  have  I  seen  an- 
other man   who   provoked   so   much 
mirth,  and  who  entered  into  rollick- 
ing fun  with  such  glee."     We  never 
tire  of  his  stories  so  deliciously  droll. 
He  explained  his  thinking  for  him- 
self by  a  story  of  a  family  who  were 
constantly    moving.     He    said    they 
moved   so   frequently   that   whenever  I 
the   chickens   saw   a    wagon    coming  | 
|  they  would  lie  down  on  their  backs 
and  cross  their  legs,  ready  to  be  tied 
up  for  moving.   "Now,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln,  "if  I  were   to   listen   to   every 
committee    that    comes    in    at    that 
j  door,  I  might  just  as  well  cross  my 
hands  and  let  you  tie  me." 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of 
how  the  crowd  was  pressing  about 
the  stand  at  Gettysburg  where  Lin- 
coln delivered  his  immortal  address, 
and  the  old  Quaker  lady  fainted  just  J 


in  front  of  the  stand?  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  "Hand  the  lady  up  to  me."  When 
she  recovered  she  found  herself  sit- 
ting in  the  President's  chair  and  the 
President  himself  fanning  her. 
Shrinking  from  publicity,  she  quickly 
said,  "I  feel  better  now.  I  want  to 
go  back."  "Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "you're  all  right  up  here.  It 
was  all  we  could  do  to  pull  you  out 
of  the  crowd,  and  we  could  never 
stick  you  down  into  it  again."  So, 
as  the  President  commanded  the 
situation,  she  sat  by  while  he  de- 
livered the  speech  that  will  remain 
illustrious  for  the  ages. 

As  the  President  finished  speak- 
ing Seward  leaned  over  to  Edward 
Everett,  the  president  of  Harvard, 
,nd  the  chosen  orator  of  the  day,  and 
whose  speech  had  preceded  the  Presi- 
dent, and  said,  "Lincoln  has  made  a 
failure,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  His 
speech  was  not  equal  to  him."  But 
later  Everett  said  to  the  President, 
"I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  I  came  as  near  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours 
as  you  did  in  two  minutes." 

When  Mr.  J.  L.  Scripps,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  asked  permission 
of  Lincoln  to  write  his  biography,  he 
simply  answered:  "Why,  Scripps,  it 
is  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  attempt 
to  make  anything  out  of  me  or  my 


early  life.  It  can  all  be  condensed 
into  a  single  sentence,  and  that  sen-  I 
tence  you  will  find  in  Grey's  'Elegy':  ' 
'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor.'  That's  my  life,  and  that's  all 
you  or  any  one  else  can  make  out 
of  it." 

But  that  isn't  all,  for  there  have 
been  at  least  159  books  written  about 
him.  I  counted  that  many  and  there 
must  be  more. 

If  "to  live  in  hearts  we  leave  be- 
hind is  not  to  die,"  then  we  shall 
always  have  Mr.  Lincoln  with  us. 


STORIES  ABOUT  LINCOLN 


Current  T< 
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XTOTHING  in  the  great  collections  of  the 
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Pennsylvania    Historical    Society    has 


made  more  of  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  visiting 
"doughboys"  and  "gobs"  than  the  furniture 
and  books  of  Lincoln's  law  omco  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Lincoln  would  let  his  hoys  go  to  his 
office,  pull  down  these  books  and  use  them 
for  playthings,  toss  his  legal  papers  about 
as  if  they  were  autumn  leaves  and  ruin 
the  nibs  of  the  pens  by  using  them  for 
darts,  without  losing  his  temper.  But 
sometimes  these  antics  got  on  the  nerves 
of  Herndon,  his  partner. 

WHEN  the  first  Republican  Convention 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  1856,  Lincoln 
was  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  attending  a  spe- 
cial term  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court. 

One  morning  Lincoln,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  his  associates,  staying  with  him  at 
the  leading  hotel  in  Urbana,  had  to  capture 
and  put  out  of  business  the  dining-room 
gong  whose  summons  woke  them  too  early. 

Lincoln  stole  into  the  dining  room  and 
got  the  gong,  but  just  then  two  members 
of  the  party  came  up  with  a  copy  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

It  said  that  Lincoln  had  ^received- 110 
votes  for  Vice  President  in  Philadelphia 
the  day  before. 

"Great  business,  this,"  said  Judge  Davis, 
with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  the  gong,  "for  a 
man  who  aspires  to  be  Vice  President  of 
the  United  .States! " 

Lincoln's  answer  was:  "Surely  it  ain't 
me;  there's  another  great  man  named 
Lincoln  down  in  Massachusetts.  I  reckon 
it's  him." 

IF  LINCOLN  had  been  our  President 
during  the  world  war  he  would  have 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  feats  of  the 
aviators. 

In  the  language  of  Anthony  Gross,  one 
<of  his  stories  was  this: 

A  balloon  ascension  occurred  in  New 
Orleans  *'befo'  de  wa\"  and  after  sailing  in 
the  air  for  several  hours  the  aeronaut,  who 
was  arrayed  in  silks  and  spangles  like  a 
circus  performer,  descended  in  a  cotton 
field,  where  a  gang  of  slaves  were  at  work. 

The  frightened  negroes  took  to  the 
woods — all  but  one  venerable  darkey,  who 


was  rheumatic  and  could  not  run,  and 
who,  as  the  resplendent  aeronaut  ap- 
proached, having  apparently  just  dropped 
from  heaven,  said:  "Good  mornin',  Massa 
Jesus;  how's  yo'  pa?" 

/T1HE  men  who  have  filled  the  Congres- 
■*■  sional  Directory  with  an  inflated  record 
of  their  own  progress  and  prowess  are 
invited  to  consider  the  modest  entry  Lin- 
coln  made  in   that   volume: 

"Born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky. 

"Education,  defective. 

"Profession,  lawyer. 

"Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers  in 
Black  Hawk  War. 

"Postmaster  in  a  very  small  office. 

"Four  times  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress." 

IT  WAS  wonderful  to  him  when  he  was 
in  Washington  to  have  so  many  books 
at  his  beck  and  call  as  he  found  in  the 
Congressional  Library  and  the  library  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Following  the  habits  of  the  old  days, 
when  he  tramped  about  with  his  wardrobe 
in  a  bundle  on  a  stick,  he  would  do  up 
an  assortment  of  books  in  a  bandana,  run 
his  cane  through  the  knot  and  carry  to 
his  boarding  house  a  treasure  that  to  him 
was  more  than  the  hoarded  gold  of  Cap- 
tain Kidd. 

He   knew   no    more    that    he    was   poor. 

Or  that  his  frame  was  dust ! 

FINE  advice  that  was  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, when  the  latter  was  irate  against 
a   muddling  officer. 

"I  believe  I'll  sit  down  and  give  that 
man  a  piece  of  my  mind,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Do  so! "  urged  Lincoln.  "Write  him 
now  while  you  have  it  on  your  mind.  Make 
it  sharp.     Cut  him  all  up! " 

Stanton,  if  anything,  exceeded  instruc- 
tions. The  letter  he  produced  was  a  sting- 
ing rebuke. 

"That's  right!  That's  a  good  one! "  was 
Lincoln's   admiring   comment. 

"Whom  can  I  send  it  by?"  said  the  Seo 
retary,  as   though  thinking  aloud: 

"Send  it?"  said  Lincoln.  "Send  it?  Why, 
don't  send  it  at  all.  Tear  it  up.  You 
have  freed  your  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Tear  it  up. 
You   never  want   to   send   such   letters.     I 


SOME  LINCOLN  STORIES  By  Herbert  S.  Houston 


I  was  born  in  the  Sangamon  section  "And   Elder   Buck   has  got   the  dollar 

of  Illinois,   which    is   often   called   the  yet."    I  might  add  that  Elder  Buck  was 

"Lincoln  country,"  and  as  a  boy  I  was  a  famous  circuit-riding  Methodist  min- 

brought    up    on    Lincoln    stories.     My  ister   in  the  fifties  in   Illinois  and  was 

father,  Major  Samuel  Houston,  served  known  as  a  "mighty  preacher." 

on  two  or  three  juries,  as  a  young  man,  Another  Lincoln  story  that  comes  to 

before  which  Lincoln  pleaded  cases.    In  my  mind  I   have  seen   printed   several 

particular  I  recall  that  my  father  always  times.    It  had  to  do  with  the  interview 

said  Lincoln  invariably  would  concede  that   President  Lincoln   and   his  Secre- 

in  the  most  fair-minded  way  the  strong  tary   of   Stale,   Mr.   Seward,   had    with 


points  of  his  opponent's  case  and  then 
would  develop  the  strong  points  in  his 
own.  This  method  won  for  him  the 
title  of  "Honest  Abe"  and  gained  for 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  jury  leaders  of  his  time. 


Senator  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens  at  Fortress  Monroe 
about  the  time  that  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  on.  It  was  a  raw  spring  day  and 
Mr.  Stephens,  who  weighed  about 
ninety  or  a  hundred  pounds,  came  to 


Here  is  a  Lincoln  story  that  I  have      the  conference  swathed  in  many  great- 
never  seen  published,  but         ____________:_____^^ 


I  often  heard  it  told  as  a 
boy.  Lincoln  would  tell 
it  himself  in  the  country 
taverns  after  court  had 
adjourned  and  it  r  a  n 
about  in  this  fashion: 
"One  day  I  was  riding 
along  the  country  road 
and  met  a  man  who  ran 
up  to  my  horse  and 
grabbed  the  bridle  and 
handed  me  a  big  silver 
dollar.  Naturally  I  was 
astonished  and  inquired 
about  this  rude  approach. 
The  man  replied,  'I  was 
given  that  dollar  a  long 
time  ago  and  was  told  to 
carry  it  until  I  found  a 
man  who  was  homelier 
than  I  am;  and  as  soon 
as  I  set  my  eyes  on  you  I 
knew  that  the  dollar  was 
yours.'  "  After  the  gale 
of  laughter  that  usually 
swept  over  his  hearers  at 
this  point,  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded: "I  carried  that 
dollar  ior  vears  and 
thought  I  would  always 
have  to  carry  it,  until  one 
day  I  met  Elder  Buck 
and  I  knew  the  dollar  be- 
longed to  him.  I  at  once 
handed  it  to  him" — and 
with  a  quizzical  smile 
and  after  a  slight  pause 
Lincoln    would    add: 


This  Week's  Wood  Cut- 
Herbert  S.  Houston 


01  oo  J  cut  courtesy  of  Samuel  Niscitson) 

Herbert  S.  Houston  needs  no  introduction  to  advertising 
men;  formerly  President  of  the  Association  of  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Mr.  Houston  is  now  President  of  the 
Cosmos  Newspaper  Syndicate.  Mr.  Houston  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Doubleday-Page  Company  for  a  good  many  years 
starting  with  their  original  organization  and  has  been  active 
in  the  development  of  magazine  advertising,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  foster  the  introduction  of  color  in  media.  Mr. 
Houston    is    an    active    member    of    the    Advertising    Club. 


coats.  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  looking  at 
him  as  one  coat  alter  the  other  was 
being  removed,  and  then  finally  the 
last  overcoat  was  off  and  the  slender 
Georgian  was  disclosed,  the  President 
turned  to  Secretary  Seward  remarking, 
"Well,  I've  lived  in  a  corn  country  all 
my  life  but  I  never  saw  before  so  many 
husks  for  such  a  little  nubbin." 

Speaking  of  die  great  President  I 
must  tell  the  readers  of  the  Advertising 
Club  News  that  one  of  our  editorial 
friends  has  just  written  a  book  on  Lin- 
coln that  is  bound  to  live.  It  is  a  his- 
tory of  Lincoln  and  his  times  by  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  the  distinguished  editor 
of  "The  Review  of  Reviews."  I  am  just 
getting  into  it,  enjoying  every  page  and 
every  picture.  In  all  the  Lincoln  books 
I  have  read — and  I  have  been  reading 
them  ever  since  I  began  to  read — I  have 
never  seen  one  before  that  so  fully 
reproduced  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
Lincoln's  time  and  of  the  great  Eman- 
cipator himself  as  does  this  brilliant 
history  ol  Albert  Shaw's. 


New  Anecdotes 
About  Lincoln- 


During  the  midst  of  the  Civil 
War  Lincoln  was  asked  by  a  guest 
at  the  Capitol  just  how  largo  the 
Confederate  army  waa. 

"About  1,200,000  men,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"Is  it  possible!"  the  other  ex- 
claimed in  astonishment.  "How  do 
you  know?" 

"Well,"  the  President  replied, 
'"every  general  in  the  Union  army, 
whenever  he  is  licked,  says  that  he 
was  outnumbered  three  or  four  to 
cne,(  and  wo  have  400,000  men. 
Three  times  400,000  is  1,200,000, 
i6n't  it?" 

•  •     •     • 

A  short  time  after  tlie  battle  ot 
Pittsburgh  Landing  a  =elf-appointed 
con.'mii.fce  of  prohibitionists  came 
to  see  President  Lincoln  and  urged 
the  removal  of  General  Grant.  Lin- 
coln expressed  surprise  at  their 
request  and  asked  the  reason  for  it. 

"He  drinks  too  much  whisky," 
the   prohibitionists  replied. 

"Ah:"  exclaimed  Lincoln.  Then 
after  a  pauso  he  remarked,  "By  the 
way  gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell 
me  where  General  Grant  procures 
his  peculiar  whisky?  If  I  can  find 
out  I'll  send  every  general  in  the 
field  a  barrel  of  it." 

*  •     •     • 

Lincoln  told  the  following  story 
about  himself  with  great  enjoy- 
ment. 

"In  the  days  when  I  used  to  be 
on  circuit  I  was  once  accosted  by  a 
stranger  *n   a  railway  carriage. 

"  'Excuse  me,  sir,"  the  man  said, 
'but  I  have  an  article  here  that  he- 
longs  to  you." 

'"How  is  that?'  I  asked  him,  as- 
tonished. 


"The  stranger  took  a  jack-knife 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
me. 

"  'This  knife,'  he  said,  'was  given 
to  me  years  ago  with  the  injunc- 
tion that  I  should  keep  it  until  I 
found  a  man  uglier-looking  than 
myself.  Since  that  day  I  have  al- 
ways carried  it,  but  allow  me  to 
eay,  sir,  that  I  think  you  are  fully 
entitled  to  it.'" 

*  «     *     * 

Lincoln's  cabinet  was  one  day 
discussing  the  advisability  of  put- 
ting some  sort  of  legend,  similar  to 
the  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  silver 
dollars,  on  a  new  issue  of  green- 
backs. The  President  was  asked 
for  his  opinion  on  the  matter. 

"If  you  are  going  to  put  a  legend 
on  greenbacks,"  he  replied,  "I  should 
ouggest  that  of  Peter  and  John  con- 
tained in  Acts  III,  6.  "Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I 
have  give  I  thee'." 

•  •     *     * 

Here  is  an  anecdote  that  illus- 
trates Lincoln's  shrewdness  as  well 
as  his  humor: 

"While  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in 
Illinois  he  and  a  judge  began  to 
banter  each  other  about  trading 
horses.  Finally  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  make  a  blind 
trade  the  next  morning  at  9 
o'clock.  Both  were  allowed  to  get 
any  horse  they  wished  and  a  forfeit 
of  $23  was  posted  by  each  to  bind 
the  bargain. 

The  next  morning  a  large  crowd 
had  gathered  to  see  the  trade.  At 
the  appointed  time  the     judge    ar- 


rived, leading  the  sorriest,  boniest 
old  nag  that  the  crowd  had  ever 
seen.  But  a  few  minutes  later  Lin- 
coln appeared,  carrying  on  his 
shoulder  a  wooden  saw-horse. 

The  crowd  shouted  with  laughter, 
but  Lincoln  walked  up  and  sur- 
veyed the  judge's  horse. 

"Well,     Judge,"     he     finally     said, 
I  "this    is   the   first   time   I   ever    got 
I  the  worst  of  it  in  a  horse  trade." 
*     •     *     * 

The  following  story    'is     told     of 
Lincoln's   first  appearance     in     so- 
j  ciety  at  Springfield,  111. 

Abe  went  to  a  ball  particularly 
because  of  the  presence  there  of 
Mary  Todd,  who  later  became  his 
wife.  While  she  was  sitting  with 
one  of  her  young  lady  friends  he 
approached  her  and  asked  her  to 
dance. 

"Miss   Todd,"   he   said   in   his   pe- 
culiar   idiom,    "I      should     like 
dance  with  you  the  worst  way.' 

The  request  was  granted 
Miss  Todd  hobbled  through 
dance  as  best  she  could  with  her 
none-too-graoeful  partner.  As  she 
limped  back  to  her  seat  and  sat 
down  to  rest  her  mistreated  feet 
the  other  young  lady  said  mis- 
chievously: 

"Well,   Mary,   did  he 
you  the  worst  way'?" 

"Yes,"    replied    Miss 
very  worst.  ■      • 


tc 


and 
the 


'dance  with 


Todd,    "the 


.      i    . 


Koji  rushed  to  the  White  House  in 
offcr.de'l  dignity  to  complain  of  the  high- 
handed  measures  of  the  new  Secretary 
'  tanron.  To  smooth  the  ruffled  feelings 
of.  one  of  thorn,  Lincoln  told  a  story.  "We 
:V.ay,"  he  said,  'have  to  treat  Stanton 
as^they  are  sometimes  ohliged  to  treat 
a  Methodist  minister  I  know  cut  West. 
Me  gets  wrought  up  to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  excitement  in  his  prayers  and  exhor- 
:.ntions  that  they  put  bri<  ks  in  his  pockets 
'  ■■  keep  him  down.  But  I  guess,"  the  Pres- 
ident concluded,  with  a  twinkle,  "we'll 
ict  him'  jump  , a  while  first."     , 


STORlEo  ut-  LINCOLN. 

Ever"  word  spoken  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  those  who  knew  him  is  received 
with  avidity  by  the  generation  that  has 
grown  up  since  his  time.  Every  story 
he  told  is  treasured— and  man-  that  he 
did  not  tell,  Every  nev  -ii  pse  re- 
vealed of  that  ungainly  figure,  that 
oiear  cut  brain  and  that  gentle  -">irit  is 
welcome.  He  is  much  more  alked 
about  and  by  at  least  half  of  tbri  coun- 
try much  more  loved  than  any  other 
man  who  tu^  figured  in  our  history. 
"He  crowd*  '  Washington  mighty  hard 
as  an  adaiiror  of  both  recently  said  to 

I  suppose  that  in  the  clear  white  light 
of  truth  bctV  men  are  over  estimated 
None  oft1-  ^called  "great  men  will 
stand  an  . " .  ,  for  each  is  mainly  the 
result  of  jTvcomstances  that  mold  him 
to  the  shape  he  finally  attains.  Mr.  -Lin- 
coln had  his  mother's  temperament, 
not  his  father's,  and  he  was  singularly 
unittedto    guide    a   nation  through  a 


|  we  Hall  and  welcomed  the'  President.  I 
"Gollv  "  said  the  colored  servitor,  apol-  I 
ogSKily,    "Why,      Gen'l,    I  did  no 

thuppose,  not  for  a  single  instant,  dat 
it  was  Mr.  Preth'dunt  Linkum,  really, 
cause  I've  alius  keard^him  'luded  to  as 
so  powerful  humbly." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  "Old  Abe 
accepted  the  compliment  cheerfully. 

Probably  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  at 
his  best  at  official  receptions.  There 
he  was  shown  at  his  best,  and  his 
gaucheries  and  social  limitations  were 
in  pleasant  disguise.  _ 

I  once  heard  a  lady  say  to  huu,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  must  tire  you,  after  a  hard 
day  of  work  and  all  sorts  of  annoyances, 
to  have  to  come  down  here  and  see  all 
these  people,  most  of  thorn  strangers 
to  you."  ' 

"0,  quite  the  reverse,"  he  exclaimed, 
heartily ;  "it  always  rests  me.  In  this 
room,  what  I  hear  is  always  pleasant,  I 
am  not  compelled  to  do  anything  that 
is  disagreeable,  and  nobody  asks  me  for 
what  I  cannot  give." 
He  laughed,  and  gave  his  hand  to  the 


un  itted  to  guide  a  nation  «"«ub'  "  u8  laughed,  ana  gave  nis  u»uu  w  «« 
xrcat  war.  That  he  was  not  wholly  next  oomer>  iUbjeoting  that  individual 
wreoked  was  because  he  had  good  sense  [  —  «„„»«  to  the  BUrprisina  compound  1 
»nd  a  flexible  spirit,  and  because  he  L  nuugfit  lerrif  r&v  er  rf  ^  whole 
was  surrounded  by  men  of  s  r ong  inl I ,  «gJSfi  Mr.  Lincoln  called  "shak- 
who,  in  critical.times,  virtually  took  the  I  J™"6^   » 

reins  of  government  away  from .him. it    mg^  ^  ^.^  und     the  r 

sounds  like  a  joke  to  hear  his  whimsical  ^     ^  cerenionie*      Ha 

complaint    that    ho   "had  no  influence     straiui  ox  10  ^  ^ 

^^^OBdiMx^il^t^i^^,^*^^^    say     dignity.      More 
a  ioke  by  a  good  deal.     Seward  Chase    ,  * Jr  J^  J  went  int0  the  White  House 

Grant,  and  Stanton  could  scarcely 'have q  than  once  l  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

exercised  more  tea  power  i   they  them-     »  *££J^J  Jtlie  door,  ,o  usher  or 

eelves  had    been    President,  than  they 

did  wield  during  the  last    two  years  of 

the    wpr.     Repeatedly    each    of    them 

failed,  if  not  refused  to  obey  the  orders 

of  his  chief,  and  in  this   occasional  re- 
,    volt  lav  our  safety. 

Durii"  the  three  years  that  I  was  in 
.    Washington   as  correspondent  of    the 


New  York  Tribune,  and 
OleMsaw  Mr.  Lincoln  often,  i and 
und-r  various  circumstances.  1  got  to  j 
Washington  in  June,  lBtiL  in  one  of 
the  first  trains  that  went  through  after 
the  Baltimore  blockade.  Gen.  Scott 
lived  on  Four-and-a-Half  street  and,  as 
he  was  somewhat  infirm,  Mr.  Lincoln 
waived  ettiauette  and  called  on  him. 
The  old  soldiers  aid  were  absent  at  the 
moment,    and    there    was    nobody  be- 


111    HUB  mua"    wj"-r>    .' ,- 

no  door-keeper  ut  the  door,  no  usher  or  ( 

messenger  in  the  hall  or  on  the    stairs   - 

All  the  doors  open  straight  to  the  desk 

where  calmly  sat  the  head  of   the  Gov- 

eminent.       Wilkes    Booth's   theatrical' 

method  was   quite    unnecessary.      Any  l 

emissary  of  the  enemy  could  have    got, 

at  Mr.  Lmcoln  at  any  time,  and    he  al- 

of    being   slain   by 

or    even  by 

moved  without 


"Ye-e-es,  1  know!  Stanton  means 
well.  But  it  looks  snobbish  and  like 
putting  on  royal  airs,  and  I  am  no  such 
a  man,  God  knows!  Besides,  their 
blamed  bridles  and  spurs  and  sabers? 
and  carbines  ra\f.le  so  that  Mary  and 
I  can't  hear  o^rs*  ves  think !  And  they 
are  so  clumsy  I  m  afraid  they'll  shoot 
us  by  accident/  t 

The  guaras   were   withdrawn   for  a 
while  and  then  resumed  when  the  plot'1 
thickened. 

\fter   issuing  the  emancipation  pro-it 
clamation  he  said  to  Hon.  Schuyler  Col-  • 
fax,    one    of    his    most    intimate    and, 
trusted  friends:    "There  it  is.     It  was 
done   as  an  act  of  conscience   and   of  j 
gratitude  to  God.     My  name  is  on  it  to- 
day.    You  may  notice  that  the   signa- 
ture is   a  trifle  shaky    and    unsteady. 
That  isn't  because  I  was  the  least  jot  in  i 
doubt,  >>ut  because  I  had  been  at  a  pub- 
lic reception  and  had  shaken  hands  for 
three  hoars." 

It  Is    well  known    that    Salmon   1  . 
Chase  wanted   to  be  President.       He  I 
laborol  visibly  for  that  end,  seeking  to 

in   popularity    through   efficiency  «S ; 
service. 

"That's    all    right  f"   exclaimed    Mr. 
Lincoln,  when  spoken  \o  about  it.     "It 
doesn't  do  him  a  bit  of  harm.     Do  you 
know  what  a  chin-fly  is?    My    broAerJ 
and  I  were  once  plowing   ground  tor 
corn  down  in    Kentucky.     The   horse 
was  about  the  laziest   animal  you _ever 
Taw ;  he  scarcely  moved ;  but  suddenly  ; 
he  start,*  up  and  for  half  an  honxgd 
some  of  the  liveliest  work.     He  would 
S  across  the  field,  dragging  me  with; 
58  and  whirl  around  at  the .end  a   if 
hemeant  to  finish  the   farm  that  fore- 
noon     After  a  little  my  pother  found 
a  chin-fly   on   his   face  and   killed 


it. 


Treasury     ways  ran  the    risk    of    be 
o«7n     and  I  some  lunatic  like  Guiteau, 

0*ten,    auu  __j.._„„,     ™„ti;«*»      m< 


maniac, 
purpose.  , 

In  I8ti3  a  guard  of  cavalry  was  detail- 
ed by  General  "Wadsworth  to  gallop  be-i 
hind  the  President's  carriage  whenever 
he  rode  out— and  he  rode  out  almost 
every  day  to  the  Soldier's  Home.  Lin- 
coln stood  this  a  week.  And  then  he 
walked  over  to  the  office  of  the  general 


!.<..«.)•.:      ■•.'...... ,    ,,  i  commanding  and  complained    about  it. 

•  ween  him  and  the  public  except   iq?n,    (.      „Bee  heie^  uaneck,  I  don't  want  these 
,..  vigorous  and  punctilious  darkey  who    t  hanging    around    me  when   1 

kept  the  door,  and  who  had  been  told     ^L,„      8 
that  his  master  did  not  want  to    see 
anybody.  _ .       .   , 

He  responded  to  Mr.   Lincoln  s  ring, 
"Who  r     .1   till  him    wants  to  see 

him?" 

"The  t     sident?" 

"Pr^th'aunt  o'  what?"  n 

"President  of  the  United  States. 

Th  -  darkey  scaur  *d  him  with  sur- 
prh-  "Reckn  i.t,  sah.  *No,  sah 
Not  n  i.  Ho  cant  see  you  aow.  But 
I'll  ten  aim  a  man  is  called."  , 

Presently  th-    '  '  "<eral   aroeared  in 


ride  out." 

"Mr.  President,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  attempts  have  already  been 
made  on  your  lif    ;  they  may  be  again  ?" 

•'Well,  now,  I  don't  believe  the  liich- 
mt  •  d  fo  's  are  going  to  kill  me  when 
H:  nibi'l  Hamliu  is  ready  to  step  Tight 
int.  'iy  .ihoes.  He's  a  great  deal  worse 
ma.,  than  I  urn,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh.  . 

"Thecavalrv    accompanies   you,  Mr. 
President,  by  order  of  Secretary    Star 
ton." 


ThenTho  hTrselteadied  down   to  his  ; 
l  nen  mo  ™'°°  fWn-ee  'said  my 

free  ?    Might  it  not  °e  BJlddia3olutioI1 , 
pelled  the  secesswn    and    aw 
Think    of    the    Roman  i Va«o,  wna 


aeeins  to  ma  posterity  must,   whatt.~ 
the  result,    always  bide    with  .  me, ,  be- 
cause  posterity  will  aide  with  freedom 
and  condemn  slavery.' " 
,      There  was  no  end  to  MnLuicolns! 
1  homely  humor,  in  his  ordinary  petto 

moments.  After  his  nomination  in  lBt 
I  he   received    a   new    silt  hat  from  a . 
Brooklyn    hatter.    Next  ^jckme    a 
i  variety  of  dress  goods.    ^W^ary," 
1  he  said,  there's  one  thinglikeij.  .-come 
"  out  of    this    scrape,  a    'how;  we  shtj-1 
'get  some  new  clothes!',.,;     , 
1     The  texture  and  trend  of  Mr.  1'- 
coln's  mind  was  curious.    He  deli^hU- 
<  in  stories,  and  used  to  say  that  if  he  had 
i  leisure  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  thea- 
i  ter  every  night  in  the  year.     He  -was 
not   only     a  deep  student  of  Shaks- 
peare,  and  capable  of  quoting  page  af- 
ter page,  but  he  was  a  competent  critic, 
and  discovered  shades  of  subtle  mean- 
ing in  "Hamlet"  and   "Richard   III." 
overlooked  by  the  best  actors.    Yet, 
when  somebody  mentioned  one  of  Diok- 
ens'  characters  this  lover  of  the   dra- 
matic and  the  pathetic  answered :     "I 
have  never  read  a  novel  in  my  life— 
not  one.    I  began  'Oliver  Twist'  years 
ago,  but  never    got  more  than    half 
through  it  I" 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  t* 
New  York  Tribune  urged  an  imme 
ate  advance  on  Richmond.     It  worr 
Lincoln  a  good  deal,  for  the  Tribi  x 
was  his   favorite  paper  in  those  Ja/s. 
However,  he   said:      "The  army  will 
:  move    when    it  is  ready— not   before. 
'  That  paper  reminds  me  of  Ben  Loam's 
•  prayer.     He  was  traveling  through  Ar- 
I  kansas,  and  at  night  he  found  himself 
in  a  big  piece  of  woods,   no   road   to 
i  apeak  of,  not  a  house  anywhere,  and  he  j 
.  didn't  know  how  far  it  was  to  tho  next, 
!  clearing.     It   poured    a    steady    rain  \ 
Then  it   turned   into  a  thunderstorm,  I 
and  it  was  dark  as  pitoh.     Ben  got  ou\J 
and    led    his    horse.      He    was  badl  l 
frightened,    and    a    terrible     flash   0  ' 
lightning  brought  him  to  his  knees.   F' 
was  by  no  meana  a  praying  man.  bat }  " 

'  spoke  to  the  point     'O  Lord,'  he  u 

'if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  give  us  a      ■ 
tie  more  light  and  a  little  less  noiae    \ 

In  cabinet  meeting  Montgome 
Blair  urged  the  appointment  to  an  ir  , 
portant  p  >stoffi<  i)  of  a  young  man  just' 
of  age.  The  President  refused.  "Why, 
lilair,"  he  sai\  "I  wouldn't  appoint  the 
angel  Gabriol  postmaster  of  that  town, 
if  he  were  only  211"—  W.  A.  Croffut. 


KNEW  WHERE  HE  WAS  GOING 

In  1846  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
young  lawyer,  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  a  certain  Illinois 
oistrict:  His  opponent  was  a  some- 
what celebrated  evangelist  named 
Peter  Cartright.  Cartright  did  not 
give  up  his  evangelistic  work  to 
prosecute  his  campaign,  but  he  oc- 
casionally put  in  a  lick  for  him- 
self at  his  meetings. 

Lincoln   attended   one   night,   and 
when    Cartright   Invited    sinners    to 
come    forward       to    the    mourners' 
bench    he   remained      in   the   back-  ; 
ground.. 

Presently  Cartright  caught   sight 
of   him    and    called    out:    "Mr,   Lin-  ] 
coin,  if  you  are  not  goinar  to  repent 
and   go   to    heaven,    where   are   you  J 
going?" 

"I  am  going  to  Congress."  re- 
plied Lincoln.  And  he  did  by 
1511  majority,  though  the  district 
was   politically  opposed    to    him. 


LINCOLN  AS  A  BOOTBLACK 
Shining  His  Own  Horrified  British 
Minister 
The  passing  on  of  Lord  Howard 
of  Penrith— better  known   as  Sir 
Esme  Howard,  former  British  Am- 
bassador at  Washington-recall*  a 
story  he  told  about  Lord   Lyons 
British  Minister  at  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.    Here  it  is: 

"President  Lincoln  once  asked 
Lord  Lyons  to  go  down  and  see  him 
at  tne  Front,  somewhere  in  Vir- 
ginia possibly  at  the  time  of  what 
is  called 'The  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
"ess.  They  stayed  at  a  little  coun- 
try shanty  together  and,  in  the  early 
morning,  Lord  Lyons  went  out  into 
what  in  houses  in  the  Southern 
States  is  called  the  'piazza'  and 
there  found  the  President  busy  pol- 
ishing his  boots.  P 

"Lord  Lyons,  who  was  a  stickler 
for  etiquette,  held  up  his  hands  in 
horror,  and  said: 

•  '!MrVuPresident'  do  y°u  think  It 
right  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  polish  his  own 

DOOtS  ? 

"Lincoln  looked  at  him,  with  his 
curious  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  and  said: 

"  'Mr.  Minister,  if  he  doesn't  pol- 
ish his  own  boots,  whose  boots,  in 
the  name  of  all  that's  holy,  should 
he  polish?' " 


'  Lincoln  and  the  Man  Who  Didn't  Want 
Office.         J  f  07  ' 
The   office   seekers    were  the   moat 

persistent  and  unreasonable.  An  ex- 
perience that  a  friend  of  mine — Mr.  F. 
J.  Whipple  of  New  York — had  with, 
the  President  will  show  how  Mr.  Lua- 
tela  felt  about  them. 

Mr.   Whipple   called  at    the    White 
House  one  day.    As  he  was  a  little  ear- 
ly, he  had  to  wait  in  the  hall  opposite 
the    President's   office.      He  had   not 
been   there   long     when     Mr.   Lincoln 
time  in  from  the  private  part  of  ttie 
fcouse.      Whipple  rose,  saying: 
"This  is  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  believe." 
"Yes.      What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
"Nothing,  sir.     You  have  not  an  of- 
fice I  would  accept." 

Mr.  Lincoln  slapped  him  on  the 
uhoulder. 
j  "'Is  it  possible!  Come  into  my  of- 
fice. I  want  to  look  at  you.  It  is  a 
curiosity  to  see  a  man  who  does  not 
svant  an  office.  You  might  as  weU  try 
to  dip  the  Potomac  dry  as  to  satisfy 
Sheni  all." 

They  had  a  few  minutes'  more  con- 
rersation,  while  the  President  idly 
made  some  lines  on  a  paper.  A  few 
days  later  I  was  in  the  room  with  the 
President,  when  a  prominent  Senator 
tailed  upon  him.  Seeing  a  pencil 
tketch  on  the  desk,  the  visitor  aaked 
what  it  was. 
i  "It  is  the  portrait  of  the  one  man 
who  does  not  want  an  office,"  Mr.  Lin- 
loin  replied. — W.  H.  Crook  in  Harper's. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Mrs.  F.  Williamson  Las  accepted  j 
the  Republican's  invitation  to  con-  ■ 
tribute  to  this  Lincoln  column  and 
presents  the  story  following  which  is  a 
good  one.  Mrs.  Williamson  is  the  Re- 
publican's Glenwood  reporter.  'Abra- 
ham Lincoln'  is  such  an  interesting 
subject  that  we  hope  more  will  take 
part  in  it.  Q  ,  .   I  >//- 

Abraham  Lincoln,  is  a  young  law- 
yer, was  pleading  two  cases  the  same 
day  before  the  same  judge.  Both 
cases  involved  the  same  principle  of 
law,  but  in  one  he  appeared  for  the 
defendant,  while  in  the  other  he  spoke 
for  the  plaintiff.  He  made  an  eloquent 
plea  in  the  morning  and  won.  In  the 
afternoon  he  took  the  opposite  side, 
and  was  arguing  with  the  same  ear- 
nestness. The  judge,  with  a  half 
smile,  inquired  the  cause  for  his 
change  of  attitude. 

"Your  Honor,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "1 
may  have  been  wrong  this  morning, 
but  I  know  I  am  right  this  after- 
noon!" 

—Nellie  Revell.  Right  off  the  Chest. 

(Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 
Inc.) 
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The  Soft  Answer 

Lincoln  was  remonstrating  with  General  Mc- 
Clellan  about  the  latter's  military  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  talk  McClellan  became  angry  and  said : 
"Sir,  do  you  think  I'm  a  fool?" 

"Why,  no,"  returned  Lincoln.  Then  with  a 
dry  smile  he  added :  "Of  course  I  may  be  mis- 
taken." 


LINCOLN    IN   STORY. 

Probably  there  has  been  no  man 
in  public  life  about  whom  cluster  so 
many  homely  anecdotes  illustrating 
his  character  in  little  things  as  well 

'as  great,  as  about  Abraham  Lincoln. 
These  anecdotes  about  our  martyred 

l 


president    always    have    an    interest, 
and   the  collection   of     thorn      called 


True  Stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  con- 
taining some  that  are  well  known 
and  many  which  have  not  been  cur- 
rent, is  entertaining  and  profitable 
reading  ,  to  Americans,  old  and 
young.  The  following  anecdotes  are 
selected  from  its  pages: 

While  living  near  Gentryville,  one 
morning  when  Lincoln  was  going  to 
work  in  the  woods,  with  his  ax  over 
his  shoulder,  his  step  sister,  Matilda 
Johnson,  who  had  been  forbidden  by 
her  mother  to  follow  him,  slyly,  and 
unknown  to  her  mother,  crept  out  of 
the  house  and  ran  after  him.  Lin- 
coln was  already  quite  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  among  the 
trees,  following  a  deer  path,  and 
whistling  as  he  walked  along. 

•  He,  of  course,  did  not  know  that 
the  girl  was  coming  after  him,  and 
Matilda  ran  so  softly  that  she  made 
no  noise  to  attract  his  attention. 
When  she  came  close  up  behind  him 
she  made  a  quick  spring  and  jump- 
ed upon  his  shoulders,  holding  on 
with  both  hands  and  pressing  her 
knees  into  his  back,  thus  pulling 
I  him  quickly  down  to  the  ground.  In 
falling,  the  sharp  ax  which  Lincoln 
S  was  carrying  fell  also  and  cut  her 
ankle  very  badly;  as  the  blood  ran 
out  the  mischievous  Matilda  scream- 
ed with  pain;  Lincoln  at  once  tore 
off  some  cloth  to  stop  the  blood  from 
flowing  and  bound  up  the  wound  as 
well  as  he  could.  Then  taking  a  long 
breath,  he  said: 
*  "'Tilda,  T  am  astonished!  How 
could  you  disobey  mother  so?" 

'Tilda  only  cried  in  reply,  and  Lin- 
coln continued:  "What  are  you  go 
ing  to  tell  mother  about  getting 
hurt?" 

"Tell  her  I  did  it  with  the  ax." 
she  sobbed.  "That  will  be  the  truth, 
won't  it?"  To  which  Lincoln  replied 
manfully: 

"Yes,  that's  the  truth;  but  it's  not 
all  the  truth.  You  tell  the  whole 
truth,  'Tilda,  and  trust  your  good 
mother  for  the  rest." 

So  'Tilda  went  limping  home  and 
told  her  mother  all  the  truth;  and 
the  good  woman  felt  so  sorry  for  her 
that  she  did   not  even  scold  her. 

In  1S27,  one  very  cold  night  in  the 
winter,  Lincoln  and  a  friend  were 
going  home  from  Gentryville,  where 
they  had  been  during  the  day.  when 
they  found  an  acquaintance  lying  on 
the.  .ground.     He     appeared     to     be 


asleep;    they  could  not  awaken  him,  | 
and   he  could   not  walk.      He  was  as 
helpless    as    a      babe,      having      been 
drinking  so  much  that   he  was  "dead 
drunk." 

Lincoln  said  to  his  companion. 
"Let's  carry  him  to  Hank's  cabin; 
he'll  freeze  to  death  if  we  leave  him 
here." 

But  his  friend  refused  to  help 
him.  and  so  Lincoln  alone  finally  lift- 
ed him  to  his  shoulder  and  carried 
him  a  long  distance,  nearly  a  mile, 
to  the  fust  house  on  the  road.  Here 
he  warmed  him  and  broughl  him  lo 
consciousness. 

Tiie  poor  man  often  said,  "Abe 
Lincoln's  strength  and  kindness 
saved  my  lite." 

One    night    after    closing    the    store 
that    he    was    keeping,    when    Lincoln 
was    counting    up      the      money,      he 
found    that    he    had    six      cents      too 
much.      After  thinking  it  over  a  long 
time   he   remembered   how      he      had 
made  the  mistake  in  making  change 
for  a   woman  who  had  bought  a   lot 
of    things    from    him    that      day.      As 
soon    as    he   locked    up    the   store    he 
started  out  to  find  this  woman,     de- 
termined   to    return    the    money    that 
night  before  going  to  bed.      She  liv- 
ed   three    miles    in    the   country;    but 
it   was  a   nice,   dear  night,   the  stars 
were    shining    brightly,    and    Lincoln 
walked  out  to  the  farm  house,  gave 
the  woman  the  money,  explained  the 
mistake,    and    returned    home    happy 
to  think  that  he  had  done  what  was 
right,    though    he    had    gone    on    foot 
six  miles  to  do  it. 

At  another  time  he  weighed  out  a 
half-pound  of  tea — at  least  he 
thought  he  did.  It  was  at  night 
just  before  closing  up  the  store,  and 
the  place  was  quite  dark.  The  next 
morning,  on  entering  the  store,  he 
found  a  four-ounce  weight  on  the 
scales  instead  of  the  eight-ounce, 
which  he  thought  he  had  used;  so 
he  knew  that  he  had  given  but  half 
as  much  to  his  customer  as  he  had 
taken  pay  for.  He  at  once  weighed 
out  four  ounces  more,  closed  up  the 
store,  and  hurried  off  to  deliver  the 
balance  of  the  tea. 

When   Lincoln   was   about   twenty- 
three   years    old    the   Indians      under 
'"Black    Hawk"    came    back    into    the 
'state  of  Illinois.      The  governor  call- 
ed  for  volunteers,  and   Lincoln,  with 
a  number   ^f  young  men  from     New 
Salem,   enlisted   to  fight   the  Indians. 
,      One  day  there  came  into  the  camp 
n    poor,    old     hungry   Tnrtian,    without 
any   weapon   on   his   person.      He   had 
With  him   a   pass  from   the  general   in 
|  command,   which   proved   that   ho   was 


a  good  'and  friendly  Indian;   but  this 
he  forgot  to  Bhow  at  first. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  learned  to 
hate  all  Indians,  suspected  him  as  a 
spy,  and,  angry  because  the  Indians 
had  killed  so  many  white  people, 
they  were  about  to  kill  him. 

When  the  old  Indian  saw  their  in- 
tention by  their  angry  manner  (for 
he  could  not  understand  their  talk), 
he  remembered  the  pass  for  safe  con- 
duct which  he  had  with  him,  and 
brought  it  out  ami  showed  it  to 
them. 

But  the  nun  were  blind  with  rag' 
they  had  come  a  good  many  miles  to 
fight  Indians,  and  this  was  the  first 
one  they  had  seen.  They  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  kill  Indians,  andj 
were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their 
revenge  by  a  little  piece  of  paper 
signed  by  their  commanding  gener- 
al. Besides,  it  might  be  a  forgery, 
and  not  the  real  writing  of  the  gen- 
eral. So  they  said  they  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  a  real  true  pass,  and 
cried  out,  "Let  us  shoot  him!" 

About  a  dozen  soldiers  grasped 
their  guns,  and  cocking  them,  start- 
ed to  shoot  him.  They  had  already 
raised  their  weapons  and  were  just 
about  to  fire,  when  Captain  Lin- 
coln, who  had  heard  the  noise,  came 
upon  them.  He  rushed  forward, 
shouting  out:  "Hold  on!  hold  on! 
don't  fire!  I  command  you  to  stop!" 
And,  springing  in  front  of  the  men. 
he  knocked  up  their  guns  with  his 
arms  and  protected  the  Indian  with 
his  own  body. 

But  the  men  were  not  inclined  to 
obey,  and  Lincoln,  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  with  eyes  full  of  defiance, 
shouted  out:  "Are  you  soldiers!  and 
would  you  murder  a  poor,  defense- 
less old  man?  For  shame!  for 
shame!  Such  an  act  would  disgrace 
our   state   and   country." 

Some  soldiers  shouted:  "He's  a 
spy!   he's  a  spy." 

"If  he's  a  spy,"  answered  Lincoln. 
"we  will  prove  it,  and  he  shall  suf- 
fer death:  but.  until  that  is  proved. 
any  man  who  attempts  to  take  his 
life  will  have  to  deal  with  me.  Dis- 
band and  go  to  your  quarters;  I 
will  answer  for  his  friendship  my- 
self." The  soldiers  now  lowered 
their  guns,  and  went  away,  leaving 
Lincoln    with    the  old   man. 

The  Indian  then  showed  bis  pass, 
which  Lincoln  saw  at  once  was  genu- 
ine and  so  he  told  him  to  go  and  be 
froe.  The  poor  man  could  not 
speak  his  thanks,  so  he  knelt  down 
and  kissed  the  feet  of  his  liberator, 
and  with  many  actions  tried  to  show 
him   his  gratitude. 

One  morning  some  time  after  Lin- 
coln had  returned  to  Springfield  to 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  while  he  was 
walking  down-town  to  his  office,  he 
noticed   a   little   girl  standing  at  the 


gate  in  front  of  her  house,  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  He 
stopped  and  asked,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter, my  little  girl?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln."  she  exclaimed 
between  her  sobs,  "I  shall  miss  the 
train,  because  the  expressman  has 
not  come  to  take  my  trunk  as  he 
promised."  And  she  burst  out  cry- 
ing agin. 

"That's  too  bad,  that  is  too  bad," 
said  Lincoln,  patting  her  on  the 
head.  "Where  were  you  going?"  he 
added. 

She  answered,  "I  was  going  to 
visit  my  aunt  with  a  little  friend, 
and  it's  to  be  my  first  trip  on  the 
cars;  and,  oh,  I  have  planned  about 
it  and  even  dreamed  about  it  for 
weeks;  and  now  my  little  friend  will 
be  waiting  at  the  station,  and  auntie 
too  and — "  here  her  sobs  broke  into 
her  story. 

Lincoln  was  touched.  "How  big 
is  the  trunk?  There's  still  time,  I 
guess,  if  it's  not  too  big."  Saying 
this  he  pushed  by  the  gate  and  up  to 
the  door. 

'  The  little  girl's  mother  showed 
him  to  the  room,  where  there  was  a 
little  old-fashioned  traveling  trunk, 
locked  and  tied.  "Oh,  ho!"  cried 
Lincoln.  "Wipe  your  eyes  and  come 
quick.  We'll  catch  the  train  yet,  I 
guess." 

He  picked  up  the  trunk,  threw  it 
on  his  shoulder,  and  strode  out 
through  the  yard  into  the  street,  the 
little  girl  trotting  by  his  side,  and 
drying  her  eyes  as  she  went.  Pretty 
soon  they  heard  the  rumbling  of  the 
train  approaching  in  the  distance 
and  the  toot  of  the  whistle. 

"Take  my  hand,  little'one,"  said 
Lincoln,  "and  we'll  get  there."  So, 
hastening  his  steps,  carrying  the 
trunk  on  his  shoulder,  and  holding 
the  little  girl's  hand,  they  hurried  on 
and  reached  the  station  just  as  the 
train  rolled  in. 

Lincoln  put  the  child  on  the  trafn, 
kissed  her  good-bye,  and  cried  out, 
"Now  have  a  real  good  time." 
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Tot;ciiing  Farewell  Address.  —  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr  thus  wrote,  about  the  time  General  Mc- 
Clellan  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac :  — 

But  the  whole  body  of  the  Mackerels,  sane  and 
insane  alike,  unite  in  a  feeling  of  strong  anguish 
blended  with  enthusiasm,  at  the  removal  of  the 
beloved  General  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade.  He 
has  been  so  much  a  lather  to  them  all,  that  they 
never  expected  to  get  a  step  farther  while  he 
was  with  i  In  -in. 

There's  a  piece  of  domestic  philosophy  for  you, 
my  boy. 

When  the  General  heard  of  his  removal,  my 
boy,  he  said  that  it  was  like  divorcing  a  husband 
from  a  wife  who  had  always  supported  him,  and 
immediately  let  tly  the  ibllowing  farewell  address : 

Head-quarters  op  Army  op  Acoomac,  ) 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ividoe.        ) 

My  Children  :  An  order  from  the  Honest 
Abe  divorces  us,  and  gives  the  command  of  all 
these  attached  beings  to  Major  General  Wobcrt 
Wobinsoc  [Heartrending  and  enthusiastic 
cheers.] 

In  parting  with  you  I  cannot  express  how 
much  I  love  your  dear  bosoms.  As  an  army,  you 
have  grown  from  youth  to  old  age  under  my  care, 
lu  you  I  never  tbund  doubt  or  coldness,  nor  any- 
thing else.  The  victories  you  have  won  under 
my  command  will  live  in  the  nation's  work  of  ac- 
tion. The  strategy  we  have  achieved,  the  graves 
of  many  unripe  Mackerels,  the  broke :  forms  of 
those  disabled  by  :he  emancipation   proclama- 


tion —  the  strongest  associations  that  can  exist 
among  men —  still  make  it  advisable  that  you 
should  vote  for  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  in  I8f>5.  Thus  we  shall  ever  be  comrades 
in  supporting  the  Constitution,  and  making  the 
Constitution  support  us. 

The  General  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade. 
[Green  Seal.]    ^^       ,     j  Q 
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Mian's  hands  were  tied 

regulations  of  the  War 

Trying  to  get  even,  he 

to  Lincoln  :     "1  have  cap- 


mndred   cows;   shall   1    milk 

"Suck 
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Lincoln   promptly   replied 


'em,  George ;  yon  arc  the 
in  the  bunch." 
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Unceln  Pacifies  en  Office Seeker 

Cbaunpy  M.  Denew  tells  the  following : 
The  reception  held  by  President  Lincoln  day 
by  day  was  a  series  of  amusing  or  affecting 
scenes.  He  at  once  satisfied  and  reconciled  an 
Importunate  but  lifelong  friend  who  wanted  a 
mission  to  a  distant  country  where  the  climate 
was  very  unhealthy  by  saying,  when  all  argu- 
ments failed :         .  .  ,  .  _, „,•_ 

"Strangers  die  there  soon,  and  I  have  already 
given  the  position  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  can 
better  spare  than  you." 


They  Say  this  Stuff  Will  Make  Hair   Grow 
om  a  Pumpkin 

While  Lincoln  was  always  very  patient,  he 
often   adopted   droll    methods    of   getting   rid    or 
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A  story  is  related  of  a  Philadelphia  man  who 
called   at   the    White    House    so    frequently,    and 
took   up   so  much   of   the  President's  time,    that 
the    latter    finally    lost   his    patience.      One   day 
when  the  gentleman  was  particularly  verbose  and 
persistent,    and    refused    to    leave,    although    n 
knew   that  important   delegations    were   waiting,  ■ 
Lincoln    arose,    walked    over    to    a    wardrobe    in  | 
the  corner  of  the  Cabinet   chamber,  and   took  a 
bottle    from    a    shelf.      Looking    gravely    at    hl»| 
visitor,  whose  head  was  very  bald,  he  remarked:, 
"Did  you  ever  try  this  stuff  for  your  halrT 
"No,  sir,  I  never  did."  "  ' 

"Well,"  remarked  Lincoln,  1  advise  you  to  try 
it,  and  I  will  give  you  this  bottle.  If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.  Keep  it  up. 
They  say  it  will  make  hair  grow  on  a  pumpkin. 
Now    take   It   and    come   back    In    eight    or    ten 

months  and  tell  me  how  it  works."  

The  astonished  Pblladelpbian  left  the  room  In- 
stantly without  a  word,  carrying  the  bottle  m  his 
hand.  The  next  delegation  coming  in,  found  the 
President  doubled  up  with  laughter  at  the  sue-' 
cess  of  his  strategy.  Before  ne  could  proceed 
to  business  the  story  had  to  be  told. 


K.  C.  Whitney  relates  the  following- 
story:  "I  was  in  Washington  in  regard 
to  the  Indian  service  for  a  few  days  in 
1361,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln  one  day, 
'Everything  is  drifting  into  the  war,  and 
I  guess  you'll  have  to  put  me  in  the 
army.'  He  looked  up  from  his  work  and 
said,  good-humorediy:  Vm  making  scl- 
erals now.  In  a  few  days  I'll  be  making 
quartermasters,  and  then  I'll  fix  you  ' " 


"On  arriving  in  the  White  House," 
relates  General  Wilson,  "I  found  a  Con- 
gressman in  earnest  conversation  with 
the  President.  Looking  at  me  as  if  I 
were  an  intruder,  the  politician  stopped, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'It  is  all  right — we 
are  going  out  together;  so  turn  on  your 
oratory.'  So  the  member  resumed  talk- 
ing vigorously  for  five  minutes  or  more, 
in  behalf  of  his  constituent,  an  applicant 
for  some  office.  The  President,  looking 
critically  at  the  right  side  of  his  face 
and  then  on  the  left,  remarked,  in  an  in- 
terested manner,  'Why,  how  close  you  do 
shave,  John!'  That  was  the  way  in 
which  he  baffled  the  office-seekers;  and, 
although  the  Congressman  was  disap- 
pointed, of  course,  he   could   not  avoid 

laughing.  After  his  departure  I  suid, 
'Mr.  President,  is  that  the  way  you 
manage  the  politicians?'  And  he  an- 
swered, 'Well,  you  must  not  suppose  you 
have  all  the  strategy  in  the  army.'  ",       i 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Scripture    stories    and    incidents    were 
:!so    used    by    Lincoln    to    illustrate    his 

-,.  mem   ■..;•  vc  enforce  a  point.    Judge 

■k nad  been  concerned  in  a   certain 

secret  organization  of  "radical"  Repub- 
licans, whose  design  was  to  defeat  Lin- 
coln's renomination.  When  this  futile 
opposition  had  died  out  the  Judge  was 
pressed  by  his  friends  for  a  profitable 
office.  Lincoln  appointed  him,  and  to 
one  who  remonstrated  against  such  a 
uisplay  of  magnanimity  he  replied:  "Well 
I  suppose  Judge  E ,  having  been  dis- 
appointed before,  did  behave  pretty  ugly; 
but  that  wouldn't  make  him  any  less  fit 
for  this  place,  and  I  have  Scriptural 
authority  for  appointing  him.  You  re- 
member that  when  Moses  was  on  Mount 
Sinai,  getting  a  commission  for  Aaron, 
that  same  Aaron  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  making  a  false  god  for  the  peo- 
ple to  worship.  Yet  Aaron  got  his 
commission,  you  know."    -yh^j'i  *> 


In  the  famous  Douglas  debates  Judge 
Douglas  called  the  Republican  party  the 
"allied  army,"  and  declared  that  he  would 
deal  with  it  '"just  as  the  Russians  dealt 
with  the  allies  at  Sebastopol;  that  is, 
the  Russians  did  not  stop  to  inquire, 
when  they  fired  a  broadside,  whether  it 
hit  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  or  a 
Turk."  It  was  something  more  than  a 
witticism  when  Lincoln  rejoined,  "In  that 
ee.se,  I  beg  he  will  indulge  us  while  we 
suggest  to  him  that  those  allies .  took 
Sebastopol."^,, /■  /.    ({   ,    V'C^   /«_ 


LGtfAL  POLITICS  AND 

THE  DOUGLAS  DEBATES 

Ex-Senator  Cuilom  tells  this  story: 
"When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  mentioned  for 
congress,  Tfczewell  County,  in  which 
we  resided,  was  a  county  in  Lincoln's 
district.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to 
Tazewell  County,  father  Look  him  in  his 
cairiage  to  his  several  appointments  and 
generally  presided  at  his  meetings.  I  at- 
tended one  of  the  meetings.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  introduced  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Fellow-citizens,  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  Tazewell  County  my  old  friend 
Major  Cuilom,  has  been  taking  me 
around.  He  has  heard  all  my  speeches, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  fool  tlvj  old  Major, 
and  make  him  believe  I  am  not  making 
the  same  speech  all  the  time,  is  turn  it 
"ind  for  ind"  once  in  a  while.' 

"This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first 
political  speech  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Lincoln 
deliver.  I  distinctly  remember  his  pro- 
nunciation, 'hid  for  ind.'  Ycu  can  imagine 
how  that  caught  the  cijpwd."/ j/3  - 


AS  A  LAWYER 

At  another  ,ti:.ie,  when  he  was  engaged 
with  Judge  S.  C.  Parka  in  defending  a 
man  accused  of  larceny,  lie  said,  "If  you 
♦an  say  anything  for  the  man,  do  it — 1 
**»'t;  if  1  attempt  it,  the  jury  will  see 
I  think  hs  is  guilty,  and  convict  him."]-  •>,■ 


^   Ihiji    i»    from    Chauncey    M.    Depew: 
"President  Lincoln  told  me  cme  that    in 
kie  judgment,  one  of  the  two  best  things 
k«  •ver  originated  was  this.  He  was  try- 
ing a  easa  in  Illinois  where  he  appeared 
for  a   prisoner  charged   with  aggravated 
awault    and    cattery.      The    complainant 
had  told  a   horrible   story  of  the  attack, 
rvhieh  hi*  appearance  fully  justified,  when 
tke  district  attorney  handed  the  witness 
•T«r  to   Mr.   Lincoln   for  cross-examina- 
tion.    Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  had  no  testi- 
mony,  and   unless   he  could    bieak   down 
in*  complainant's  story  he  saw  no  way 
•  ut.     He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
th«  witness  was  a  bumptious  man,  who 
rather  prided  himself  upon  his  smartness 
in  repartee,  and  so,  after  looking  at  him 
for  Borne  minutss,  he  inquired,  'Well,  my 
fl-i«nd,  what  ground  did  you  and  my  client 
hare    fight  over?'    The    fellow   answered 
About  6  acres.'  'Well,,  said  Mr  .Lincoln, 
dont  you   think  this  an   almighty  small 
•rop  of  fight  to  gather  from  such  a  big- 
piece  of  ground?'    The  jury  laughed,  the 
•ourt  and  district  attorney  and  complain- 
and    all    joined    in,    and    the    case    was 
teurhed  out  of  court."/        .J.  %  ,  -,.  ^ 


Leonard  Swett,  of  Chicago,  for  years 
a»  intimate  associate,  and  himself  one 
•f  the  most  famous  of  American  lawyers, 
say*  that  "sometimes,  after  Lincoln  en- 
ured upon  a  criminal  case,  the  convic- 
tion that  his  client  was  guilty  would  af- 
J«ct  him  with  a  sort  of  panic.  On  one 
•eeasion  he  turned  suddenly  to  his  as- 
sociate and  said,  'Swett,  the  man  is  guil- 
ty; you  defend  him,  I  can't,'  and  so  gave 
»p  kis  share  of  a  large  fee."  to/  ? i  /  3  'u- 


The  son  of  Jack  Armstrong,  the  cham- 
pion of  Clary's  Grove,  whose  loyal  friend- 
ship Lincoln  nad  won  by  whipping  him 
in  open  battle  at  New  Salem,  was  on  trial 
for  killing  a  man.  Jack  was  in  his  grave, 
but  his  widow  turned  to  Lincoln  to  save 
htr  boy.  He  gratefully  remembered  that 
the  poor  wcman  had  been  almost  a 
mother  to  him  in  his  friendless  days  and 
that  her  cabin  had  been  his  home  when 
he  had  no  cth3i\  He  laid  aside  every- 
thing else  and  went  to  her  aid.  The  de- 
fendant's guilt  was  extremely  doubtful. 

'in.'  chieJ  witness  testified  that  he  saw 
the  toy  strike  the  fatal  blow  and  that  the 
affair  occuivea  about  11  o'clock  at  night. 
Lincoln  inquired  how  he  could  have  seen 
so  clearly  at  that  late  hour.  By  the 
moonlight,  the  witness  answered.  Was 
the. e  light  enough  to  see  everything  that 
happened?  Lincoln  asked.  The  moon 
was  about  where  the  sun  would  be  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nearly  full, 
the  man  on  the  stand  replied.  Almost 
instantly  Lincoln  held  out  a  calendar. 
By  this  he  showed  that  on  the  night  in 
question  the  moon  was  only  slightly  past 
its  first  quarter,  that  it  set  within  an 
hour  after  the  fatal  occurrence,  and  that 
it  could  therefore  have  shed  little  or  no 
light  on  the  scene  of  the  alleged  mur- 
der. The  crowded  court  room  was  elec- 
trified by  the  disclosure. 

"Hannah,''  whispered  Lincoln,  as  ht 
turned  to  the  mother,  "Bill  will  be  cleared 
before  sundown."  And  he  was. 


It  wa»  a  common  thing  for  Lincoln  to 
discourage  unnecessary  Jawsuits,  and 
••usequently  h«»  was  continually  sacrific- 
ing opportunities  to  make  money.  One 
man  who  asked  him  to  bring  suit  for 
two  dollars  and  a  half  against  a  debtor 
wha  had  pot  a  c«nt  with  which  to  pay, 


would  net  bs  put  off  in  his  passion  for 
revenge.  His  counsel  cniieioxe  gravely 
demanded  ten  dollars  as  a  reta.ner  Half 
01   this   ho  gave   to   the   poor  defendant, 

pV„i°  h her«e„U?«n  £?nfeH?M  Judgment  and 
paid  the  12.50.  Thus  the  suit  was  ended, 
to  tlv.'  entire  .satisfaction  of  the  angry 
troduoxvuM-t.n    .^     l~  <■<-;•     /,    TJ 


Gen.  John  IT.  Littlefield,  who  studied 
law  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  tells  this 
anecdote  in  his  recollections  of  this  great 
figure:  "All  clients  knew  that,  with  'Old 
Abe'  as  their  lawyer,  they  would  win 
their  case — if  it  was  fair;  if  not,  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  to  take  it  to  him. 
After  listening  some  time  one  day  to  a 
would-be  client's  statement,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ceiling,  he  swung  around  in  his 
chair  and  exclaimed:  'Well,  you  have  a 
pretty  good  case  in  technical  law,  but  a 
pretty  bad  one  in  equity  and  justice. 
You'll  have  to  get  some  other  fellow  to 
win  this  case  for  you.  I  couldn't  do  it.  All 
the  time  while  standing-  talking  to  that 
jury  I'd  be  thinking,  "Lincoln,  you're  a 
liar,"  and  I  believe  I  should  forget  my- 
lelf  and,  say  it  out  loud.'/'  .  {  ,  o  -. 
-rucc   <-      -   £.'..;      U-. *-<-■  lc    '■/*"'       }    U 


In  the  early  day's  of  Illinois,  when  Lin- 
coln was  a  young  lawyer,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  profession  to  go  from  one 
countv  seat  10  another  for  the  trial  ot 
ca^es."  These  journeys  were  made  on  horse- 
back, and  on  cne  occasion  a  party  oj 
lawyers,  anion"  them  Mr.  Lincoln,  weic 
riding  across  the  country  in  ths  central 
pi.it  of  the  state. 

Ihe  read  took  thorn  through  a  grove, 
and  as  they  parsed  along,  a  httle  bird 
which  had  fallen  from  the  nest  lay  flut- 
tering on  the  ground  and  was  noticed  by 
several  of  the  horsemen,  including  Mr. 
Lincoln.  .  ,  ... 

After  riding  a  shoit  distance  no  said  to 
his  companions,  "Wait  a  moment  I  want 
to  go  back,"  and  as  they  stopped  for  him 
he  was  seen  to  ride  back,  dismount,  and 
pick  up  the  little  fledgling  ana  carefully 
put  it  in  the  nest. 

When  he  rejoined  the  party  tney  said: 
"Why  Lincoln,  you  need  not  have  stop- 
ped for  such  a  trifle  as  that,"  but,  paus- 
ing  a  little  while,  he  answered,  quietly, 
"Wei'    I/feel  better  for  doing  it,  anyhow. 


This  document,  signed  by  Lincoln's  old 
fiend,  Judge  Davis,  recalls  fx  very  interest- 
ing period  of  his  early  career  while  he 
was  practising  law  on  the  old  Eighth 
Circuit  in  Central  Illinois.  Lincoln  and 
the  judge  were  fast  friends  from  th°  be- 
ginning, the  judge  having  always  evinced 
a  particular  appreciation  of  Lincoln's 
•tones. 

coni'^Sf   neVer  fTd   ±,or   contempt   of 
ou  t,    says  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  court 

dolla s  MS  dfV-  ';Davis  lint'd  ™  five 
-nil  ■  r'  Llncoln  h^  Just  come  in 
and  leaning  over  my  desk  had  told  me  a 

out  V( °.TSf  lblyuflJnny  that  J  broke 
me  to  o-W,  laughVpvThe  J^e  called 

oed  Mi  r  '  P"8''  This  must  b«  S^P- 
t>»  h=no    J ^      °,n>  y0U  are  instantly  dis- 

IhAton.  S.V°Ult  With  y°Ur  sto^-' 
,lnll  .  °  :  YoU  n:ay  filie  yourself  five 
dolla  s  I  apologized,  but  told  the  judge 
tee  story  was  worth  the  money.  In  a 
few minutes  tne  judge  call,d  me  to  Mm 

i2  ^VT  ^a^}0F  Lincoln  tow  you" 

lie  asked.  I  told  him,  and  he  laughed 
£dhen0:£dOf   »*»«*    ^t  Su? 


Lincoln  was  once  opposed  to  his  former 
preceptor.  Judge  Logan,  in  the  trial  of  a 
suit  Logan  wa3  a  very  dignified  gentle- 
man, but  somewhat  careless  in  matters 
of  dress,  often  appearing  with  neither 
collar  nor  necktie.  Lincoln,  knowing  his 
man,  proceeded  to  undo  h-.m  before  the 
iuiy  in  the  following  manner: 

"Gentlemen,"  began  Lincoln,  "you  must 
be  careful  and  not  permit  yourselves  to 
be  overborne  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
counsel  for  defense.  Judge  Logan  I 
know,  is  an  effective  lawyer;  I  have  met 

him  too  often  to  doubt  th,t.    But  shrewd 
and  careful  though  he  be,  still  he  is  some- 
times  wrong.     Since   this   trial  began  I 
have  discovered  that,  with  all  his  caution 
and  fastidiousness,  he  hasn't  knowledge 
enough  to  put  his  shirt  on  right. 
'    It    then    transpired    that    Logan    was 
wearing  his  shirt  with  the  plaited  bosom 
behind,   and   his    embarrassment   was   so 
great   and   the   laughter   of   the   jury  so 
uproarous,   that   be    completely   lost   his 
balance  and  effectiveness  during  Je^ 
mainder  of  the  trial.// '  &£    -\  ;  .  j,  x  } 'i  *- 


He  was  equally  ready  to  take  up  a  just 
case  without  hope  of  pay  as  he  was  to 
refuse  an  unjust  one  even  at  the  loss  of 


a  good  fee.  He  once  dragged  into  court 
a  pension  agent  who  insisted  on  keeping 
for  himself  half  of  a  $i00  claim  which 
he  had  collected  for  a  poor  widow.  There, 
in  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he 
"skinned"  him,  moved  the  jury  to  tears 
by  his  stirring  appeal  for  justice  to  the 
ohi  woman,  and  won  the  verdict,  all  with-; 
out  charge  to  his  client.  UmA^  ^J  ^^4 


He  was  a  poor  money-maker.  Daniel 
Webster,  who  sent  him  a  case,  w|as 
amassed  at  the  smallness  of  his  bill,  and 
his  fellow-lawyers  looked  upon  his 
charges  as  very  low.  This  was  his  only 
fault,  in  their  eyes.  Once,  when  another 
attorney  had  collected  $250  for  their 
joint  services,  he  refused  to  accept  his 
share  until  the  fee  had  bean  reduced  to 
what  he  considered  fair  proportions  and 
the  overcharge  had  been  returned  to  the 
client.  When  David  Davis,  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  circuit,  heard  of  this,  ho  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  "Lincoln,  your 
picayune  charges  will  /  imnaverish  the 
bar.'Vr^><    ^  u~^t     Y'V/3  i 


AS  A  LAWYER 

Lincoln,  who  was  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous and  kind-hearted  of  men,  often 
said  that  there  wad  no  act  which  was  not 
prompted  by  some  selfish  motive.  He 
was  riding  in  a  stage  from  Springfield, 
Illinois,  to  a  neighboring  town  and  was 
discussing  this  philosophy  with  a  fellow- 
passenger. 

As  the  stage  rumbled  past  a  ditch 
which  was  filled  with  mud  and  mire  the 
passengers  could  see  a  small  pig-,  caught 
last  in  the  muck,  squealing  and  struggl- 
ing- to  free  himself.  Many  persons  in 
the  stage  laughed  heartily,  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, then  a  lawyer,  asked  the  driver  to 
stop  for  a  few  moments. 

Leaping-  from  the  siase,  he  walked  to 
the  ditch  over  his  shoetups  in  mud  and 
picked  the  little  animal  up,  setting-  it  on 
the  solid  road. 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  the  passenger 
with  whom  he  had  been  talking,  "you 
cannot  say  that  was  a  selfish  act." 

"Extremely  selfish,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
'If  1  had  left  that  little  fellow  in  there 
the  memory  of  his  squealing  would  have 
made  me  uncomfortable  all  day.  That  is 
why  1  freed  htm."U'  ct  ■  j.    6- .    u^  ex  ft 


Herndon  relates,  as  an  instance  of  Lin- 
coln's moial  honssty  and  his  honor  of  a 
lie,  that  ho  (Herndon)  once  drew  up  a 
dilatory  pica  for  the  purpose  of  delay- 
ing a  case  for  another  term.  But  when 
it  came  to  Lincoln's  attention  he  prompt- 
ly repudiated  it. 

"Is  this  founded  on  fact?"  Lincoln  in- 
quired, and  when  Herndon  admitted  it 
was  done  merely  to  save  their  client's  in- 
terests, which  might  otherwise  be  en- 
dangered, Lincoln  instantly  replied: 

"You  know  it  is  a  sham,  and  a  sham 
is  very  often  but  another  name  for  a  lie. 
Don't  let  it  go  on  record.  The  cursed 
thing  may  come  staring  us  in  the  face 
long  after  this  suit  is  forgotten."  And 
the  plea  was  withdrawn. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  way  business 
was  conducted  in  the  Illinois  courts.  "The 
first  term  of  Davis's  court  that  I  at- 
tended," relates  Major  Whitney,  "the 
Judge  was  calling  through  the  docket  for 
the  first  time,  in  order  to  dispose  of  such 
cases  as  could  be  handled  summarily,  and 
likewise  to  sort  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
when  he  came  across  a  long  bill  in  chan- 
cery, drawn  by  an  excellent  but  some- 
what indolent  lawyer.  On  glancng  at  it 
he  exclaimed:  'Why,  Brother  Snap,  how 
did  you  rake  up  energy  enough  to  get  up 
such  a  long  bill?" 

"  'Dunno,  Jedge,'  replied  the  party  ad- 
dressed, squirming  in  his  seat  and  un- 
easily scratching  his  head.  The  Judge 
unfolded  and  held  up  the  bill.  'Astonish- 
ing, ain't  it?  Brother  Snap  did  it.  Won- 
derful—eh,  Lincoln?'  /      </'/>-, 

//„'/    t>\   It  ~*     T^32- 


While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  ma  a  of  great 
c\  ermess  o":  temper  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position, ho  \n.:;  at  the  same  time  a 
masterful  mam  He  permitted  no  man 
to  meddle  with  his  official  responsibili- 
ties. This  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
story:  Seen  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  it  is  said  that  Secretary  Seward  ad- 
vised the  President  to  confine  his  en- 
ergies solely  to  military  and  internal  af- 
fahs,  and  to  leave  him  (Seward)  as 
t:;hui  minister,  to  deal  with  our  foreign 
afi'aiis.  IVIr.  Seward  proposed  to  submit 
h'i  views  on  the  subject  in  writing.  The 
President  assented.  The  story  goes,  that 
oi'.e  day  Seward  called  on  the  President 
wiih  a  vciuminous  pacer  which  he  had 
prepared,  folded  and  indorsed.  The  Presi- 
dent took  it.  In  front  of  him,  on  iris 
table,  was  a  row  of  trays.  They  were 
labeled  "Secretary  of  State,"  "Secretary 
of  War,"  ar  i  so  on.  and  the  last  tray  was 
mar'.wd  "Unimportant."  Glancing  along 
dewn  the  list  to  the  last,  the  President 
plumped  Mr.  Seward's  suggestions  in 
writing,  saying  that  it  the  things  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Seward  must  be  done,  he 
(the  President i  must  do  themu  In  that 
modes!  way  he  gave  Mr.  St  ward  to  un- 
tie.) stand  that  the  President  was  not 
delegating,  the  responsibilities  of  his  ad- 
ministration >:o  any  one  else.  Two  months 
afterward  Secretary  Seward  had  become 
better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  said,  "The 
President  as  the  best  of  us  all."  ■.  ^ 


The  following  story  is^^e  Hon. 
iot«  Harvey,  the  friend  and  biography 
os  Daniel  Webster: 

Mr.    Harvey    was    a    very    Iarge    man 

with  a  small  voice  and  that  pomposity 
of  manner  that  very  many  diffident  men 
possess.  Above  everything  he  valued  and 
prized  himself  upon  his  friendship  with 
the  "Great  Expounder." 

The  first  year  of  the  war  he  went  to 
Washington,  and  on  his  return  was  asked 
how  he  liked  President  Lincoln. 

"Well,"    he    said,    "Mr.    Lincoln    is    a 
very   singular  man.     I   went   on   to   see 
him,  and  told  him  that  I'd  been  an  in- 
timate personal  friend  of  Daniel  Webs- 
ter; and  I  had  talked  with  him  so  much 
on   the   affairs    of   the    country    that    I 
felt  pei-fectly  competent  to  tell  him  what 
M(r.  Webster  would  advise  in  the  present 
crisis;    and   thereupon    I    talked    to    Mr. 
Lincoln  for  two  solid  hours,  telling  him 
just   what   he   should   do    and    what    he 
should  not  do;  and  would  you  believe  it, 
sir,  when  I  got  through,  all  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  was,  as  he  clapped  his  hand  on  my 
leg,  'Mr.  Harvey,  what  tremendous  great 
calves  you  have  gotl'"^-*uf,  JL,  U/jU/r 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington he  immediately  handed  a  copy  of 
his  inaugural  address  to  his  future  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  latter  ie  v. <d  i; 
w  a  v'ig'oroui  and  arrogant  mann<  ■:.  -•-■:■. 
Seward  was  always  readjv  to  offer  ud- 
/icj  and  give  directions  upon  every  Sl.1v- 
.'e-ct.  Lincoln  listened  with  resr.eetful  st- 
ce^uon,  but  continued  to  e::arcise  hk. 
own  judgment,   and    the   spirit   of   inds- 

.■atfe-r.;  whirdi  Ki.  Se'va.d  underti>"> 
-j  decide  for  him  sc  alarmed  the  latU-.! 
;hut  two  days  bei'or;  t#e  inaugmatic: 
no  wrote  a  pciifce  note  a  king  leave  r-> 
withdraw  his  acceptance  of  the  off:  •• 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Ths  note  was  "0- 
>rtYeit  on  Sat.i:  •!.:."*.  Anj  ether  man  b:;;; 
Lincoln  would  have  bicn  disconeei  led  ;-.l 
ieast,  and  woidd  haA  e  immediately  sought 
sc!  ice  and  cscistaace;  but  he  did  net 
mention  the  matter  to  any  one,  nor  did 
he  make  any  -'->.y  until  Monday  :>.'.> 
l-ig.  Then,  v.-..V;e  waiting  fit  Wiliavrd's 
H&tsl  for  President  Euchanan  to  escort 
him  to  the  Capitol,  he  dictated  a  brie:!: 
note,  saying:  "I  Tee!  constrained  to  beg 
that  vou  will  countermand  the  with- 
drawal. The  public  inters -t,  I  think, 
demands  that  you  should,  end  my  per- 
sonal feelings  are  deeply  m!ir>ted  in  the 
s-  ate  direction." 

He  handed  the  act?  to  Mr.  Nieolay, 
saying,  "I  c::y:^  afford  .to  let  Seward  tafee 
the  first  trick."  lU-Lj.  [<.    t>--;l  UJ  JU    X2, 


J.  Emil  Smith,  editor  of  The  Journal,  in  his  column  "Making  Conversation,"  prints 
a  lot  of  historical  incidents  that  are  well  worth  preserving,  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  21,  1833, 
is  printed  an  interview  with  Robert  C.  Keyes  which  shows  Lincoln  in  an  entirely  new 
light.     The  stoiy  is  as  follows: 

"Mr  Keyes  also  told  of  a  visit  that  a  Sangamon  county  farmer  paid  to  Lincoln's 
law  office.  The  farmer  had  his  little  son  with  him  and  asked  Lincoln  if  the  boy  could 
remain  at  the  office  while  he  did  some  shopping. 

"That  evening,  on  the  way  home,  the  toy  said  to  his  father: 

"  'Say,  Pa,  he  knows  more  about  farming  than  ycu  do.' "     ,  {  /  ^/yy  3   g 


Lincoln  could  not  help  but  see  the  funny  side  of  life.  When  he  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  m  Illinois  there  were  ten  counties  in  his  judicial  circuit.  The  judges  went  on 
horseback  from  county  to  county  to  hold  court.  Lawyers  who  had  cases  or  prospective  cases 
at  any  county  seat  would  be  present  to  take  care  cf  their  clients.  Lincoln  and  a  few 
others  would  on  horseback  follow  the  judges  and  as  a  consequence  be  gone  several 
months.  Tins  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Fred  Torrey 
the  original  of  which  is  at  the  new  Lincoln  tomb.  Many  interesting  stories  are  as- 
sociated with  the  circuit.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  been  very  anxious  to  have  the  Eighth  street 
home  built  up  to  two  full  stories.  She  had  ambitions  for  her  husband  and  said  that  in 
Kentucky  where  she  was  raised  no  one  ever  mounted  to  much  who  lived  in  a  one  story 
house.  While  he  was  away  on  the  circuit,  she  had  the  roof  raised.  He  came  home 
walked  Ly  and  meeting  a  lad  patted  him  on  the  head  and  asked  him  to  direct  him  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  home.  Mrs.  Lincoln  who  was  watching  him  through  the  shutters  said 
"Step  right  in  Mr.  and  I'll  show  you  around  Mr.  Lincoln's  new  home."/ 


Another  story  shows  Lincoln's  sense  of  fairness.  A  widow  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  was  entitled  to  a  pension  and  an  attorney  got  it  allowed,  but  kept  the  money.  Mr. 
Lincoln  hearing  of  the  ease  commenced  proceedings  against  the  lawyer  and  cnarged  the 
woman  nothing  for  his  services.  Tha  next  time  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  circuit  at  that 
town  the  widow  was  waiting  at  the  court  house  door  to  thank  him.  This  is  the  scene 
depicted  by  sculpturer  George  Schreider  in  his  12-foot  memorial  "The  Circuit  Rider  on 
the  Lincoln  Hall  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  three  foot,  miniature  is  in  the  collection 
here,  and  it  and  the  story  attracts  a  lot  of  attention.  \m*±U    t-      "- '   <>-       Vf/1   J 


,     northern  counties  a  case 

„  which  "-\»S"  'nL  upper  story  *  ^in    he  ctntry.     Mr.  Lined, 

room  in  the  northwest  c„  «m  ^  days  „„,  ,n  the      ^  ^    „ 

there  was  no  steam  healed  no  -       he  went  down  to  h  dIBMtot 

almost  fro™  to  death.    Long  before  m  ^  ^„d  s«  qm  coug„ 

Sted  l*  *  "»*  St°,e  f,,,-    a"    ^adnally  **  thawed  out.  H    1 «  up  andd„„ 

Mr.  Lincoln,  lookga      ^  jj^  2/  //  b    ^ 


have  ? 


kea  at  »»»• 


Another  mritnee  may  be  here  re- 
cited. General  usher  F.  Under  delivered 
a  lather  spirited  *\di-^  amid  threats  of 
violence  from  the  galleries.  Lincoln  and 
Baker  got  on  the  platform  and  stationed 
themselves  beside  the  speaker.  When 
he  had  finished  Lincoln  said: 

"Under,  Baker  and  I  aie  apprehensive 
that   you   may   be   attacked   by   some   el 
those    ruffians    who    insulted    you    from 
tha  galleries,   and  we   have  come  to  es- 
cort you  to  your  hotel.     We  both  think 
we  can  do   a  little  fighting,  so  we   want 
you  to  walk  between  us  until  we  get  you 
to  your  hotel.    Your  quarrel  is  our  quar- 
rel and  that  of  the  great  Whig  party  oi 
this   nation;   and   your   speech  upon  tins 
occasion    is    the    greatest    one    that    has 
been  made  by  any  of  us,  for  which  we 
wish   to    honor,   love,    and  defend    you. 
And   they   walked   off   unmolested,  .aniid. 
the   cheers  ot  the  audieuce.  .' '  '     —  '^tf*     *n 


,      u    i    o-rpat    Dhvsical    courage, 
Lincoln    had    peatpi Edward   Baker, 
^°-     °C£ ^"impetuous  eloquence,  at- 
£aT^Sa  local  newspaper  before  an  audi- 
tacked  a  local  new  t    k  immediate- 

encfl  of  voters.     It  t ook  pi "  t   &   Lin. 

&  beneath  the  ^^^"Srough    a 


Pull  him  down"  shouted  t* .brother 
of  the  newspaper  editor  an     io    J  » 
mentitloolKd^=      -^. 
Th!,C^hetSfot^  Lincoln  danced 

vain    for    silence,    he    seizcu 
,„   *-•>.■  iuo'  -tnd  shouted: 

l,     ia«  a  band  on  Baker!     ^na 

man  who   laj  fa   a   u» 

<-i-,r-->  he  continued:  ,. 

«.'r   \i    on    -rentiemen,  let  us  not   uio- 
^  fhe  -e"nd  count*  in  which  we 

K-    Thisls   a  land  ^e^;; 

sp,,ch  is  guaranteed _•     ^  ^rm=tted 

^t^'sh-ll  take  him  from  this  stand 
iK\  l,nt  bim."   And  order  was 

H   1   tan   p.  event   ^m.  ,,-■«/< 

stored.  U-^* h 


*  J 


EARLIER   YEARS 

His  retort  to  a  Democratic  demagogue, 
oik  Col.  Dick  Taylor,  is  famous.  Taylor 
charged  Lincoln  and  his  friends  with  be- 
ing' "rag-barons  and  manufacturing 
lords.''  -'To  take  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails,''  as  Lincoln  aptly  put  it,  he  slipped 
up  to  the  speaker's  side  and  gave  his 
vest  a  sharp  pull.  "It  displayed  to  the 
astonished  audience  a  mass  of  rufiicd 
shirt,  gold  wstch,  'chains,  seals,  ana 
glittering  jewels,''  says  a  narrator.  Lin- 
coln in  his  rough  clothes  and  coarse  linen 
was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  un- 
usual display  of  finery. 

"Behold  the  hard-fisted  Democrat! 
Look,  gentlemen,  at  this  specimen  of  the 
hone  and  smew.  And  here,  gentlemen,  ' 
laying-  his  coarse  hand  on  his  heart  and 
bowing,  "here  at  your  service,  here  is 
your  aristocrat!  Here  is  one  of  your 
silk-stockinged  gentry.  Here  is  your 
rag-barron  with  his  lily-white  hands. 
Yes,  I  suppese  I,  according  to  my  friend 
Taylor,  am  a  bloated  aristocrat. 

"While  Colonel  Taylor  was  making  his 
charges  against  the  Whigs  over  the 
country,  riding  in  fine  carriages,  wear- 
ing ruffled  shirts,  kid  gloves,  massive 
gold  watch-chains  with  large  gold  seals, 
and  flourishing  a  gold-headed  cane,  I  was 
a  poor  boy,  hired  on  a  flutboat  at  eight 
dollars  a  month,  and  had  only  one  pair 
of  breeches  to  my  back,  and  they  buck- 
skin. Now.  if  you  know  the  nature  of 
buckskin,  wh;-n  wet  and  dried  by  the  sun 
it  will  shrink,  and  my  breeches  kept 
shrinking  until  they  left  several  inches 
of  my  bare  legs  bare,  between  the  tops 
of  my  socks  and  the  lower  part  of  my 
I  ree^hes;  ana  while  I  was  growing  taller 
they  were  becoming  shotter,  and  so  much 
tighter  that  they  left  a  blue  streak 
around  my  legs  that  can  be  seen  to  this 
day.  If  you  call  this  aristocracy,  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge." 

Thus  did  he  pillory  this  demagogue. 


To  Speed  he  wrote  in  1855,  trying  to 
define  his  political  faith,  as  follows: 

"You  inquire  where  I  now  stand.    This 
is    a    disputed   point.      I    think    I    am    a 
Whig;    but    others    say    there    are    no 
Whigs,   and   that  I   am   an   Abolitionist. 
When  I  was  at  Washington  I  voted  for 
the    Wilmot   Proviso    as    good    as   forty 
times;  and  I  never  heard  of  any  one  at- 
tempting to  unwhig  me  for  that.     I  now 
do   no    more   than   oppose   the  extension 
of  slavery.     I  am  not  a  Know  Nothing, 
that  is  certain.     How  could  I  be?    How 
can  any  one  who  abhors  the  oppression 
of   negroes   be     in    favor    of    degrading 
classes   of  white    people?    Our   progress 
in  degeneracy  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty 
rapid.     As  a  nation  we  began  by  declar- 
ing that  'All  men  are  created  equal.'   We 
now   practically   read   it,   "All    men   are 
seated  equal  negroes.'    When  the  Know 
Nothings    get   control    it   will   read,    All 
men  are  created  equal  except  negroes  and 
foreigners  and  Catholics.'  When  it  comes 
to  this  I  shall  prefer  emigrating  to  some 
country  where  they  make  no  pretense  of 
loving  liberty." W^k     b>j     ^*^ 


When  he  went  to  the  legislature  in 
1854,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years 
from  that  body,  he  got  the  indorsement 
of  the  Whigs  and  the  Know  Nothings, 
and  the  latter  sent  a  committee  to  him 
to  acquaint  him  of  their  action.  He  re- 
jected their  support  in  the  following 
whimsical  fashion: 

"Who  are  the  native  American*?"  he 
asked,  rather  pointedly.  "Do  they  not 
wear  the  breech  clout  and  carry  the 
tomahawk?  We  pushed  them  from  their 
homer,,  and  now  turn  upon  others  not 
fortunate  enough  to  come  over  so  early 
as  we  or  our  forefathers.  Gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  your  party  is  wrong 
in  principle."  Then  he  told  this  story: 

"I  had  some  time  ago  an  Irishman 
named  Patrick  cultivating  my  garden. 
Cne  morning  I  went  out  to  see  how  he 
was  getting  along.  'Mr.  Lincoln,  what 
do  yez  think  of  these  Know  Nothings?' 
he  inquired.  I  explained  what  they  were 
trying  to  do,  and  asked  Pat  why  he  had 
not  been  born  in  America.  'Faith,'  he 
replied,  'I  wanted  to,  but  me  mother 
wouldn't  let  me.'  "VwPe  K   \>t   vaj  c  c  /(, 


AS  A  LAWYER 

cd-^t'lS^ij'Sr-s  unbound- 
M-  folly.     H-  diit       d,'en  t0  th«  verge 

on  his'back  and t>  talt0  Cany.  his  h^ 
«*  hand  wh,     h°S  fon<;  of  them  by 
t"r;noil  never  distuE  V    to?n-     T«eir 
*"«*  only  anuS  htm    hT'    Theh'  Illis- 
[*  with  alarm.     4£'r       n6Vei'  viewed 
tor,"  he  wrote  to  Z  fvf     ,  ;e"an  thld  !^t- 
™«o  to  tell  m  "that  S'    a  m,ess'^r 
^    the    time        rea  n  TV^  io :t;   hut 
mother   had    t0„nH    £       ths    h°use    his 
dipped,  and  ^1^™     ^    ,h^    hiS 
i-un  away  again."       '        :    hkely-  he  k 

^a:;s0^x-,bHtenbya 

father  dropn«ri  m »°«       ''  su^ei'stit  o!s 

to  rndiana!Pthat  a^  vS-^  W  took  h:'» 
<n  that  state  nmV't  ",-  """ktonc 
wound.  hht    bL'    applied   to    the 


ft?Md0?nll°??wqoti0  Vint'°!Vs  !-v  of. 

tend  the  points  of  tL  \L  ,floor-  and 

«*  his  temper    however^  W:tJ10"t  ™f«- 
noj'ed  his  pMT^»J«*  they  an. 


fcsometr  ins    was 
i!d-cr.t    Western 


once  said  about  the 
currency  of  severity 
;-.;v.  ".'-'j..  a  >.';>;;•:::  of  paper  money  then 
worth  about  as  much  as  Confederate  Mils 
were  ;  tier  Lew's  surrender  (at  the  latter 
tim<  •  parcel  containing  over  a  thousand 
dol'.-jv.s  was-:  olfored  i'oi  five  dollars).  Mr. 
Lir.'i-'.-si.'s  s.'.  )ij  was  that  lie  was  r-i'oinu' 
do'vr  the  !;  iss:ssippi.  Frel  was  j.-<ttin  -• 
and  ths  caotain  directed  the  pilot  to 
l'  in  to  tat.'  si i* .-it  woodpile  that  he  saw 
the  iivcr-cank.  When  the  captain 
'h.I    one    nc    said    to    the    owner    on 


io.' 


•)> 


:,:•  ire,  "Is  that 

"Von    want    to     sej 

"Hew  will  ynu  take  't''"  Sc.id  the  captain; 

to    which    the    owner    promptly    replied: 


,'OU).'   WoOl! 

)\  it?" 

.  '1  >» 


'Certainly.' 

'Certainly. 


"Cord  for  coni.'V 


c  -^ 


tit  r  k 


/'■' 


un  rower  01  invective  ?iio  ridicule  is 
exemplified  121  trie  rema  kabie  "Rebecca" 
letters.  Speaking  of  Shields,  then  die 
Auditor  of  the  State  and  a  very  promin- 
ent Democrat!;:  politician,  Lineoh)  wrote 
in  the  local  paper,  in  a  humorous  bur- 
lesque style. 

"i  seed  liin:  when  T  was  down  ir 
Springheld  last  winter.  They  had  a 
sert  ot'  gatheri  v  there  one  night  among: 
the  grandees;  v;iey  tailed  it  a  fair.  All 
the  pals  about  town  was  there,  and  all 
the  handsome  widows  and  married,  wo- 
men, fini.  kin  a'  oat  trying  to  look  like 
gals.  ...  I  Looked  in  at  the  window,  and 
there  this  same,  felio.v  Shields  floatin' 
about  on  the  a^r,  without  heft  0;  earthly 
substances,  just  like  a  lock  1  1'  cat  fur 
where  eats  had  bee/*  fi.<vh(.i:v.;.  He  was 
paying1  h's  money  to  this  o>\  ■  vv.d  that 
one  and  t'other  one,  and  suJ7erm'  great 
loss  because  it  wasn't  silver  instead  of 
State  paper;  ami  the  sweet  distress  he 
seemed  to  be  ir. — is  very  features,  in  the 
ecstatic  agony  of  his  soul,  spo/e  audibly 
and  distinctly:  'Dear  girls,  it  is  most  dis- 
tressing, but  I  cannot  many  you  all.  Too 
well  I  knew  how  much  yon  surfer;  but 
do,  do  remember,  it  is  no!  my  fault  that 
1  a aii  so  handsome  and  irtei  esting.'  As 
this  last  was  er'preps-jd  by  a  most  ex- 
quisite contortion  of  Ids  face,  he  seized 
hold  of  one  of  their  hands  and  squeezed 
and  held  on  to  it  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  "Ch.  my  gcotl  fellow!"  says  I  to 
myself,  'if  that  was  one  of  our  Demo- 
cratic gals  in  the  Lost  Townships,  the 
way  you'd  gat  a  brass  pin  let  into  you 
would  be  about  to  the  head.'" 

This  is  very  witty,  but  Lincoln  could 
be  very  severe  and  at  times,  or  lather  at 
that  time,  abusive,  as  his  answer  to  a 
circular  issued  by  Auditor  Shields  shews: 

"1  say  it's  a  lie,  and  nut  a  well-told  one 
at  that,  it  grin.,  out  like  a  copper  dollar. 
Shields  is  a  foci  as  well  as  a  liar.  With 
him  truth  is  out  of  the  question,  and  as 
for  g.iting  a  good,  bright,  passable  lie 
ou-_'ji  him,  yoa  might  as  well  try  to 
striico  file  from   a  cake  of  tallow." 

Slump;  wcrcis  these,  which  very  nearly 
led  tc  a  duei.W*e<  t^  bttf«  ■,     >*)i, 


"/< 


EARLIER  YEARS 

4'-ess-:on  01   &   polling-place  aurmg  lh< 
Sf;'5Sd«  canMugnV  and  Prevented  the 
Whi«s  from  vutintf.  ^<»" smud  an  ax- 
i,.  ,  .h,    a>-id  mad<'  for  tne  pJa^e. 
h' -Bedrid.'     he   .aid    "yoa'lI>SPod   and 
.,\r,  if  vou  live  much  longer. 
'  Kiicw'ja;.v   liii   tha-a  tvr     oi 
Raofo.-d  dis'.i-uoi'-y  retued,  io 
poiiitmsnt    oi    Lho    i-ar.du...i  :, 
Speed  that  he  wanted  Kai  .-■', 
,■  ,j  |    aa  h;   "ir.tsnded  ,:ust   o  ----- 
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His  clear  vision  and  cogent  and  earnest 
argumentation  often  led  him  to  coin  im- 
pressive axioms.  At  Peovia,  in  the  Doug- 
las debate,  he  said:  "When  the  white 
man  governs  nimsslf,  that  is  self-gov- 
ernment; buc  when  ho  governs  himself 
and  also  governs  another  man,  that  is 
more  than  self-government — that  is  des- 
potism."  '"No  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  ar other  man  without  that  other's 
consent." 

"Repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  re- 
peal all  compromise ;  repeal  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  repeal  all  past  his- 
tory, stiil  you  can't  repeal  human  na- 
ture." "Our  Republican  robe  is  soiled 
and  trailed  in  the  dust.  Let  us  purify 
it.  Lee  us  tarn  and  wash  it  whice  in 
the  spirit  if  not  in  the  blood  /of  the 
Revolution.'- tO-t^  ^  XX/l 


tiS'**-^  -  t ■■  >  '.  7  ; »  j  • .   <-  "  i  fit-  j 

Humous  of  Politick.  la  a  speech  delivered 
at  St.  Louis  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Crittenden  contend- 
ed that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  the  Senate  and 
House  against  him,  even  if  he  were  elected. 
"They  could  keep  from  him  his  salary.  What 
could  ho  do."  "Split  rails,"  answered  a  voico  in 
his  crowd.  It  certainly  would  bo  an  edifying 
spectacle  to  see  the  Executive  of  the  nation  de- 
nied his  salary  by  the  legislature,  and  supporting 
himself  at  the  White  House  by  splitting  rails. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  according  to  the  Southern 
newspapers,  "lacks  true  color.'.'  As  his  cheeks 
have  never  blanched  under  intimidation,  his 
white  extraction  is  denied.  An  Alabama  paper 
declares  that  the  South  should  resist  the  Lincoln 
administration  on  account  of  the  mulatto  Hamlin, 
f  it  had  no  other  reason  for  secession. 
•A  peddler  of  Douglas  books  and  pictures  in 
Southern  Illinois,  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  conversation  with  ono  of  the  voters  • 

lookfnWga.t°m7pictuVBngUl8r  sPeoimen<*  Egyptian 
aB£ Would  you  like  to  have  a  picture  of  Douglas,"  I 

sSittsssA  ?&  "ru  teke  a  piotur'  °f  o,a 

"TT^'J?' '""  y°"  »  J-iacQln  mum 
"Weil  I  urn,  uow." 

"Why  how  does  that  happen?" 

"Jes'  so :  I  was  Wed  from  Frog  Island  t'other 
n<ght  to  egg  the  speakers  at  that  other  Black  Repub- 
lican meefl«>,  ancfl  did  it.  I  got  all  the  old  eggs  I 
could  find,  and  come  on  till  I  stood  near  the  door 
all  ready,  and  jes"  at  the  right  time  I  fired  away 
Jes'  as  I  flredj  that  cussed  old  sheriffof  ours  rose  un 
to  put  a  question,  and  the  egg  took  him  slap  on  the 
side  of  bis  head.  He  cussed  Eke  mad,  and  then  they 
r,      aj  meetin'  and  read  me  out  of  the  party.    Well 

n!ST  ididr  ft8'  M  ¥8  was  my  ftult  tnat  »  fool  of  a 
Uouglas  feller  put  his  pumpkin  head  in  the  way  ot 

"That  was  n't  fair." 

•J,l<?uee!^otVT  ^°  lm iota  for  °ld  -*he  ef  they  do 
resolve  fht  Union.  Who  cares,  I  say— and  Bill 
Thompson  goes  with  me." 

"Did  they  read  him  out  too?" 
wr„0,th^di^n't'bJra  long  shot.  He  rode  out. 
E!,W.f  Jid1?.  hJ  *8r°oery  inlFrog,  one  night,  when 
Jus' for  fun  he  hollered  for  Lincoln,  aad  the  fellers 
n?  °J? ^-."V1  oneeaJ<lef  he  hollered  for  Lincoln 
agin  he>d  shoot;  and  Bill  hollered-an'  sure  enough 
theohaps  gave  him  a  blizzard  with  both  barrels. 
He  was  shot,  an'  his  boss  shot;  so  his  hoss  run  three 
miles  an  tumbled  Bill  into  a  swamp.  The  hoss  was 
™&?ft?n».*S,id  »n' the  Doctor  picked  forty  shot 
out  of  Bill's  back.    An' now  he  goes  for  Old  Abe." 

And  you  were  read  out  and  he  was  shot  out  " 

Jefl  so." 
But  my  first  effort  gets  too  long.    Yours,  &o. 


His  Tender  Heart. 


Lincoln  and  the  other  members  of  the 
bar  from  the  capital  had  been  attending 
court  at  Christiansburg,  and  Speed  was 
riding  with  them  toward  Springfield.  He 
tells  us  that  there  was  quite  a  party  of 
these  lawyers,  riding  two  by  two  along  a 
country  lane.  Lincoln  and  John  J.  Har- 
din brought  up  the  roar  of  the  caval- 
cade. 

"We  had   passed  through  a   thicket  of 
wild-plum     and     crab-apple    trees,     and 
stopped  to  water  our  horses.  Hardin  came 
up  alone. 
"  'Where  is  Lincoln?'  we  inquired. 
"  'Oh,'  replied  he,  'when  I  saw  him  last 
he  had  oaught  two  young  birds,  whioh  the 
wind  had  blown  out  of  their  nest,  and  he 
was  hunting  the  nest,  to  put  them  back.' "  ' 

"In  a  short  time  Lincoln  came  up,  hav- 
ing found  th'e  nest  and  placed  the  young 
birds  in  it. 

"The  party  laughed  at  him,  but  he  said, 
'I  could  not  have  slept  if  I  had  not  re- 
stored those  little  birds  to  their  mother.'  " 
The  act  was  characteristic,  and  illus- 
trates a  tenderness  of  heart  that  never 
tailed  him.  To  that  tenderness  in  after- 
life many  a  mother  appealed  in  behalf  of  a 
wayward  son,  and  rarely  in  vain. 

During    those    long     days    of   terrible 
slaughter  in  the  civil  war,  the  face  of  the 
President  was  grave  and  anxious,   and  he 
looked  like  one  who  had  lost  the  dearest 
member  of  his  own  family.    He  often  rode 
with  Secretary  Seward,  Senator  Sumner, 
and  others.     But  his  greatest  relief  was 
when  he  was  visited  by  his  old  Illinois 
friends,  and  for  awhile,  by  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  of  the  past,   his  mind  was 
beguiled  of  the  constant  strain  upon  it. 
These  old  friends  were  sometimes  shook- 
ed  with  the    change  in    his    appearance. 
They  had  known  him  at  his  home,  and  at 
the  courts  in  Illinois,  with  a  frame  of  iron 
and  nerves  of  steel,  as  a  man  who  hardly 
knew    what  illness   was,  ever  genial  and 
sparkling   with   frolic  and  fun,  nearly  al- 
ways cheery  and    bright.    Now,    as    the 
months  of  the  war  went  slowly  on,  they 
saw  the  wrinkles  on  his  face  and  forehead 
deepened  into   furrows,  the  laugh  of  old 
days    was    less   frequent,  and   it  did  not 
seem  to  come  from  the  heart.    Anxiety 
responsibility,    care,    thought,    disasters,' 


defeats,  the  injustice  of  friends,  wore  upon 
his  giant  frame,  and  his  nerves  of  steel  be- 
came at  times  irritable.  He  said  one  day, 
with  a  pathos  which  language  can  not  de- 
scribe, "I  feel  as  though  I  shall  never  be 
glad  any  more."  During  these  four  years 
he  had  no  respite,  no  holidays.  When 
others  fled  away  from  the  dust  and  heat 
of  the  capital,  he  remained.  He  would 
not  leave  the  helm  until  all  danger  was 
passed  and  the  good  ship  of  state  had 
weathered  the  storm. 


/■ 


i        /..,       , 


-/     -3  ^    HIS 


....A  new  Llnooln  anecdote  la  told  by 
an  old  friend  of  Lincoln,  Squire  Masters  of  ! 
Petersburg,  111.  This  old  gentleman  pf  ' 
elghty-Blx  has  just  been  brought  Into 
notice  by  tho  celebration  of  the  sixty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  marriage.  At 
one  time  before  the  olvll  war  Squire  Masters 
was  threatened  with  a  law  suit.  He  went 
to  Springfield,  where  Lincoln  was  located, 
and  had  a  talk  with  him  about  the  case. 
Lincoln  told  him  that  If  he  could  not  set- 
tle the  case  he  would  undertake  the  de- 
fence, but  he  urged  his  friend  to  make'  an 
amicable  adjustment. 

"What  '11  you  charge,  Abe,  to  go  Into 
court  for  me?"  said  Mr.  Masters. 

"Well,"  was  Lincoln's  reply,  "It  will  cost 
you  $10.  But  I  won't  charge  you  anything 
If  you  can  settle  It  between  yourselves." 

The  other  party  heard  of  the  squire's 
visit  to  Lincoln  and  agreed  to  settle. 


Life  Today 

_____ By-AL  POLLARD —  \ 

-Lincoln's  Sense  of  Humor  Helped  to  Make  Him  Great."      \ 


Abraham  Lincoln  undoubtedly  had 
the  best  sense  of  humor  of  any 
American  president.  . 

For  instance,  take  the  letter  Lin- 
coln wrote  answering  a  New  YorK 
firm  requesting  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  a  fellow-townsman  in  Spring- 

le"First  of  all,  he  has  a  wife  and  a 
baby;  together  they  ought  to  be 
worth  $500,000  to  any  man.  Second- 
ly he  has  an  office  in  which  there 
iis  a  table  worth  $1.50,  and  three 
!  chairs  worth,  say  $1.  Last  of  all, 
ithere  is  in  one  corner  a  arge  rat- 
'hole  which  will  bear  looking  into. 
gespgfitfuU^  A-  Lincoln£_ 


•Lincoln's  Sense  of  Humor 

His  Jokes  Helped  Him  to  Carry  Burdens  of  War 


(From  February  Pearson's  Magazine) 

It  was  once  said  of  Shakespeare  that  the  great 
mind  that  conceived  the  tragedies  of  "Hamlet," 
and  "Macbeth,"  would  have  lost  its  reason  if  it 
had  not  found  vent  in  the  sparkling  humor  of 
such  comedies  as  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
and  "The  Comedy  of  Errors." 

The  great  strain  on  the  mind  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln produced  by  four  years  of  civil  war  might 
likewise  have  overcome  his  reason  had  it  not 
found  vent  in  the  yarns  and  stories  he  constant- 
ly told.  No  more  fun-loving  or  humor-loving 
man  than  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  lived.  He  en- 
joyed a  joke  even  when  it  was  on  himself,  and 
probably,  while  he  got  his  greatest  enjoyment 
from  telling  stories,  he  had  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  humor  in  those  that  were  told  him. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Lincoln's  stories  that  will 
never  lose  their  flavor. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1862#  Lincoln  sent  word 
to  the  members  of  his  cabinet  that  he  wished  to 
see  them.  It  so  happened  that  Secretary  Chase 
was  the  first  to  arrive.  He  found  Lincoln  read- 
ing a  book.  Looking  up  from  the  page,  the 
president  said:  "Chase,  did  you  ever  read  this 
book?"  "What  book  is  It?"  asked  Chase. 
"Artemus  Ward,"  replied  Lincoln.  "Let  me 
read  you  this  chapter,  entitled  'Wax  Wurx  in 
Albany.'  "  And  so  he  began  reading  while  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  one  by  one  came 
In.  At  last  Stanton  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  if  any  business  was  to  be 
done  he  would  like  to  do  it  at  once.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Lincoln  laid  down  the  open  book, 
opened  a  drawer,  took  out  a  paper  and  said: 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  together  to  notify 
you  what  I  have  determined  to  do.  I  want  no 
advice.     Nothing  can  change  my  mind." 

He  then  read  the  proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion.     Chase   thought  there   ought   to   be  some- 
thing about  God  at  the  close  to  which  Lincoln 
replied:     "Put  it  in,  it  won't  hurt  it." 
*      *      • 

Jefferson  Davis  insisted  on  being  recognized 
by  his  official  title  as  commander  or  president 
in  the  regular  negotiation  with  the  government. 
This  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  consent  to. 

Mr.  Hunter  thereupon  referred  to  the  corres- 
pondence between  King  Charles  the  First  and 
his  parliament  as  a  precedent  for  a  negotiation 
between  a  constitutional  ruler  and  rebels.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  face  then  wore  that  indescribable  ex- 
pression which  generally  preceded  his  hardest 
hits,  as  he  remarked:  "Upon  questions  of  his- 
tory, I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Seward,  for  he  is 
posted  in  such  things,  and  I  don't  profess  to 
be;  but  my  only  distinct  recollection  of  the  mat- 
ter Is,  that  Charles  lost  his  head." 


A  gentleman  was  relating  to  the  president  how 
a  friend  of  his  had  been  driven  away  from  New 
Orleans  as  a  Unionist,  and  how,  on  his  expul- 
sion, when  he  asked  to  see  the  writ  by  which  he 
was  expelled,  the  deputation  which  called  on 
him  told  him  the  government  would  do  nothing 
illegal,  and  so  they  had  issued  no  illegal  writs, 
and  simply  meant  to  make  him  go  of  his  own 
free  will. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  reminds  me 
of  a  hotelkeeper  down  at  St.  Louis,  who  boasted 
that  he  never  had  a  death  in  his  hotel,  for 
whenever  a  guest  was  dying  in  his  house  he  car- 
ried him  out  to  die  in  the  gutter." 

*  *      * 

Two  fellows,  after  a  hot  dispute  lasting  some 
hours,  over  the  problem  as  to  how  long  a  man's 
legs  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
body<  stamped  into  Lincoln's  office  one  day  and 
put  the  question  to  him. 

Lincoln  listened  gravely  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  both  contestants,  spent  some  time  in 
"reflecting"  upon  the  matter,  and  then,  turning 
around  in  his  chair  and  facing  the  disputants, 
delivered  his  opinion  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
judge  sentencing  a  fellow-being  to  death. 

"This  question  has  been  a  source  of  contro- 
versy," he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately,  "for  un-  ' 
told  agest  and  it  is  about  time  It  should  be  defin- 
itely decided.  It  has  led  to  bloodshed  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  not 
lead  to  the  same  in  the  future. 

"After  much  thought  and  consideration,  not 
to  mention  mental  worry  and  anxiety,  it  is  my 
opinion,  all  side  issues  being  swept  aside,  that  a 
man's  lower  limbs,  in  order  to  preserve  harmony 
of  proportion,  should  be  at  least  long  enough  to 
reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground." 

*  *      • 

"Grant  is  a  drunkard,"  asserted  powerful  and 
influential  politicians  to  the  president  at  the 
White  House  time  after  time;  "he  is  not  himself 
half  of  the  time;  he  can't  be  relied  upon,  and 
it*  is  a  shame  to  have  such  a  man  in  command  of 
an  army." 

"So  Grant  gets  drunk,  does  he?"  queried  Lin- 
coln, addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  particu- 
larly active  detractors  of  the  soldier,  who,  at 
that  period,  was  inflicting  heavy  damage  upon 
the  confederates. 

"Yes,  he  does,  and  I  can  prove  it,"  was  the 
reply. 

Well,"  replied  Lincoln,  with  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "you  needn't 
waste  your  time  getting  proof;  you  just  find 
out,  to  oblige  me,  what  brand  of  whiskey  Grant 
drinks,  because  I  want  to  send  a  barrel  of  it  to 
each  one  of  my  generals." 


- ■    nn.. 

Customer  of  Lincoln. 
. ;  When  -Lincoln  and  Douglas  were 
canvassing  Illinois  together  as  rivals 
for  a  vacancy  In  the  United  States 
senate,  Douglas,  on  a  certain  occas- 
ion, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  com- 
placently remarked:  "Twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  we  were  young  men, 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  I  resided  In  the! 
same  town.  I  taught  school  for  a 
living.  Mr.  Lincoln  sold  whisky  for 
a  living."  He  referred  to  Lincoln's 
clerkship  in  a  store  where  there  was 
a  bar.  / 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  up 
each  point  in  its  order  and  responded 
to  it  fully.  When  he  came  to  the 
above  charge,  he  deliberately  re- 
peated it,  and  added,  "This  is  true, 
but,"  turning  to  Douglas,  "I  leave  it 
to  the  judge,  himsedf,  if  he  wasn't 
one    of  my   very   best    customers!" . 


'Abe'  Christened 
Lincoln,  11  J,,  by 
Slicing  a  Melon 

LINCOLN,  III.  — (>pi —  Twenty-four 
American  cities  and  towns  bear 
the  name  of  Lincoln,  but  only  one, 
Lincoln,  111.,  received  Its  name  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  emancipator  and 
had  the  honor  of  being  christened — 
with  the  cutting  of  a  watermelon — by 
Lincoln   himself. 

"All  right  boys,  go  ahead,  but  I 
think  you're  making  a  mistake;  noth- 
ing named  Lincoln,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ever  amounted  to  much." 

That  was  Lincoln's  rejoinder  to  the 
proposal  of  three  of  his  friends  to 
give  the  name  of  Lincoln  to  his  new- 
ly laid  out  town  in  central  Illinois 
The  date  was  1853  and  Lincoln  was 
an  obscure  rural  lawyer. 


Lincoln   Drollery 

■When  an  anti-slavery  delegation 
addressed  him  with  an  appeal  fill- 
ed with  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  President  said 
gravely :  "Well,  gentlemen,  it  is 
not  often  one  is  favored  with  u 
delegation  direct  from  the  Al- 
mighty." 

A  delegation  called  to  complain 
of  General  Grant's  drinking  too 
much.  Lineolu  answered:  "By  the 
way,  gentlemen,  can  you  tell  me 
where  General  Grant  procures  his 
whisky'.'  Because  if  I  can  find 
out,  I  will  send  every  General  in 
the  field  a  barrel  of  it." 

Queen  Victoria  sent  him  an 
autograph  letter  announcing  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  was  handed  to  the  President  by 
Lord  Lyons,  a  bachelor.  "Lyons,'' 
said  the  President,  "go  thou  and 
do  likewise." 


■1   ■  ' 


;     ■    ■  ' 


When  Lincoln  .was  pracrioing  in  the  old  San- 
gamon court  bouse,  a  tall,  slim  lawyer,  noted 
for  wearing  a  very  short  coat,  slid  along  on  tbe 
seat  to  be  nearer  tbe  advocate  addressing  the 
jury.  A  protruding  nail  tore  the  seat  of  tho 
lawyer's  pantaloona.  Obliged  to  follow  his 
opponent  immediately,  there  was  no  time  to 
sew  up  the  rent  in  the  garment.  A  legal  wag 
present  wrote  a  subscription  paper :  "  We,  the 
undersigned,  agree  to  pay  the  sums  set  oppo- 
site to  our  several  names  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  Brother  Brown  a  new  pair  of  panta- 
loons." Several  of  the  lawyers  put  down  sums 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  10  cents.  The  paper 
was  presented  to  Lincoln,  who  sat  opposite  the 
rear  of  the  advocate,  who,  bending  over  in  ges- 
ticulating, made  quite  an  exposure.  Lincoln 
took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  upon  the  paper  : 
"I  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  end  in 
vie  w. "— Inter-  Ocean. 


Lincoln  Earns 
First  Dollar 

By  HARRV  G.  BURNS. 

rpHE   OTHER  day  while   admir- 
ing     the      beautiful      bronze 
statue     of    Abraham     Lincoln    in 
University    park,    Indianapolis,    I 
was  reminded  of  his  early  life  in 
Indiana  as  it  has  been  told  to  us. 
I   could   imagine   that  I   could   al- 
most see  the   little   boy  Abraham 
Lincoln,    then    only    7    years    old, 
with  his  sister  by  his  side,  trudg- 
ing behind  his  father  and  mother 
into  the  trackless  wilds  of  south- 
ern Indiana,  with  all  their  posses- 
sions   loaded    on     two    borrowed 
horses.     It  would  be  only  a  little 
later  when  they  would  reach  the 
spot   in  the  unbroken  forest  that 
would   be   their   home.     A   lonely 
place    where    wild    animals    were 
still   at   large.     And   as   my   mind 
lingered  on  this  scene,  I  wondered 
what      could       have      been       the 
thoughts    of    little    Abe    Lincoln. 
Surely   it   was   not   a   very   bright 
outlook  for  the  future,  if  he  was 
old  enough  to  look  forward  to  it. 
Then  my  mind  seemed  to  leap 
ahead    to    the    summer    of    1827, 
when  he  was  the  owner  of  a  flat- 
boat    on    the    Ohio    river,    at    the 
foot    of    Anderson    creek,    to    the 
time   when   a  little   incident   hap- 
pened    which    Lincoln,     in     after  - 
years,  always  described  as  an  im-  9 
portant  event   in  his  life.     It  was 
the  story  of  the   way   he  earned 
his    first    dollar    by    taking    two 
men  and  their  trunks  to  a  steam- 
er which  waited  in  midstream. 
Forgot  to   Pay. 

He  was  about  18  years  of  age, 
and  was  very  glad  to  have  a 
chance  of  earning  something,  and 
supposed  each  of  the  men  would 
give  him  a  couple  of  bits.  He, 
sculled  them  out  to  the  steamer, 
where  they  got  on  board,  and  he 
lifted  their  trunks  and  put  them 
on  the  deck.  The  steamer  was 
about  to  put  on  steam  again, 
when  he  called  out:  "You  have 
forgotten  to  pay  me."  Then  each 
of  them  took  from  his  pocket  a 
silver  half-dollar  and  threw  it 
on  the  bottom  of  his  boat. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "You  may 
think  it  was  a  very  little  thing, 
and  in  these  days  it  seems  to  me 
like  a  trifle,  but  it  was  a  most 
important  incident  in  my  life.  I 
could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  the 
poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in 
less  than  a  day;  that  by  honest 
work  I  had  earned  a  dollar.  I 
was  a  more  hopeful  and  thought- 
ful  boy   from    that   time." 


Couldn't  See  Ahead. 

Perhaps,  as  the  steamer  moved 
away,  the  two  men  may  have 
watched  the  tall,  rawboned  back- 
woodsman of  the  flatboat,  as  he 
bent  over  and  picked  up  the  two 
coins.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  , 
even  have  laughed  at  him.  But 
if  they  could  have  looked  ahead 
far  enough,  they  would  not  have 
laughed.  They  would  have  mar- 
veled at  what  the  future  held  for 
this  common  young  man  that 
they  were  leaving  behind  them. 
But  the  future  was  not  for  them 
to  know,  and  little  did  they 
dream  that  the  awkward  young 
man  who  had  just  done  them  a 
service,  would  some  day  become 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

And  little  could  they  know, 
too,  that  long  years  after  the 
great  Lincoln's  death,  his  like- 
ness, among  those  of  George 
Washington  and  others,  would  be 
carved  in  solid  rock,  high  up  on 
the  mountain  side,  to  be  viewed 
by  those  of  the  generations  yet 
to  come.   ■/'■ 


-/'(/**> 


BAILING  OUT  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER 

An  obscure  officer  persisted  in  telling 
and  re-telling  his  troubles  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  summer  afternoon  when  the 
President  was  tired  and  careworn.  After 
listening  patiently,  he  finally  tuned  upon 
the  man,  and  looking  wearily  out  upon 
the  broad  Potomac  in  the  distance,  said 
in  a   peremptory   tone   that   ended  the 


interview: 

"Now,  my  man,  go  away,  go  away.  1 
cannot  meddle  in  your  case.  I  could  as 
easily  bail  out  the  Potomac  river  with 
a  teaspoon  as  attend  to  all  the  details 
of  the  army." 

And  thus  one  after  another  had  to  be 
disposed  of,  day  after  day.     At  another 

time,  Governor went  to  the  office 

of  the  war  department  in  towering  rage. 
1  said  to  the  President: 

"1  suppose  you  found  it  necessary  to 
make  large  concessions  to  him,  as  he  re- 
turned from  you  perfectly  satisfied." 
"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "I  did  not  concede 
anything.  You  have  heard  how  that  Illi- 
nois farmer  got  rid  of  a  big  log  that 
was  too  big  to  haul  out,  too  knotty  to 
split,  and  too  wet  and  soggy  to  burn. 
'Well,  now,'  said  he,  in  response  to  the 
inquiries  of  his  neighbors  one  Sunday 
as  to  how  he  got  rid  of  it;  'Well,  now, 
boys,  if  you  divulge  the  secret,  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  got  rid  of  it— I  ploughed 
around  it.'  Now,"  said  Lincoln,  "don't 
tell  anybody,  but  that's  the  way  I  got  rid 

of  Governor .  I  ploughed  around  him, 

but  it  took  me  three  mortal  hours  to  do 
it,  and  I  was  afraid  every  minute  he'd 
see  what  I  was  at." 


LINCOLN    DEFENDS    HIS i    USE    OP 

THE  WORD  "SUGAR-COATED 

IN    \   PUBLIC  DOCUMEN1 

term    "sugai -coated,     »"«*-.    reiations 

f ge  to,S2re  aWma^s  2252*  DU- 
±10m  ^haPt  the  messages  became  a  part 
history,  and  shoul/be  written  accord- 

^^'What  is  the  matter  now?"  inquired 
th^hyf"id  Mr.  Defrees,  "you  have 
"SpKioudrhe'added!21"!   would, alter 

wTllcome  n  this  country,  when  people 
won't  know  exactly  what  'sugar-coated 

mOnSa'subsec,uent. occasion  Mr  Defrees 
states  that  a  certain  sentence  ot  anotnei 
mSsaee  was  very  awkwardly  construct- 
p ?  Slling  the  President's  attention  to 
ft  in  the  roof  copy,  the  latter  acknowl- 
edged the  force  of  the  objection  raised 
and  said,  "Go  home,  Defrees,  and  see  it 

^Th?  next^daySlr.  Defrees  took  him 
his   amendment     Mr.   Lincoln  met  him 

by4ewaSi  found  the  same  fault  that  you 
did  anil  he  has  been  rewriting  the  para- 
graph also."  Then,  reading  Mr.  Defrees' 
version  he  said,  "I  believe  you  ha ve 
beaten  Seward;  but,  'I  nngs  '  I  think  1 
can  Deat  vou  both."  Then,  taking  up  his 
Pen,  he  wrote  the  sentence  as  it  was 
finally  printed. 


ale.  Lincoln  and  J«""r^  SniUJ). 
The  Rev.    Dr.    Nourse  II   credited 
with  having  told  the  following  anec- 
dote: The  President  was  very  much 
annoyed  hy  tho  persistence  of  a  cer- 
tain-member  of  Congress   named  Jer- 
ry Smith,  who  haunted  him  continu- 
ally wherever  he  went  with  applica- 
tions for  office  on  behalf  of  his  constl- 
tutents.      One   day    a   deligatlon    of 
clergymen  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
pay  their   respects,  and  one  of  them 
asked  him  if  he  ever  sought  counsel 
and  guidance  from  the  Lord  during 
I  tbat  time  of  his  great  responsibility 
and  anxiety. 

<'Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  pray 
every  night  before  I  retire.    I  think 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers camped  in  the  South,  the  boys 
iu  blue  as  well  as  the  boys  in  gray, 
and  I  pray  that  tho  one  may  be  sup- 
ported In  their  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Ouion  and  the   other  shown  the  error 
or  their  unholy  strife.    I  think  of  the 
thousands  of  deserted  homes  in   the 
tforth,  of  the  thousands  of  weeping 
women  and  fatherless  children,  and  I 
pray  God  to    give   them    strength    to| 
hear  their  bereavments   and    the  wis- 
dom to  see  that  their  husbands,  sons 
and  fathers    have    died  lighting  for 
the  right.     I  think  of  my  responsibil- 
t  ity  and  pray  for  strength  and  wisdom. 
Then  I  look   under  the  bed,  and,  find- 
ing that    Jerry    Smith   is    not   there 
I  with  an  application  for  office,  T  thank 
I  the  Lord  for  it,    turn    out  the    light, 
lock  the  door,    jump    in  l«etw»co. 
■sHjwts  hi 


UNION  LEAGUE 
SPONSORS  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CONTEST 


Patriotic     Celebration 
on  Lincoln* s  Birthday, 

Preparations  for  the  annual  patri- 
otic celebration  sponsored  by  the  Union 
League  club  of  Chicago  are  getting 
under  way,  according  to  Edward  M. 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  public  affairs 
committee  of  the  Union  League  club. 
This  year'a  celebration  will  be  a  prc- 
Bram  to  be  given  Feb.  12  at  the  Audi- 
torium theater  commemorating  the  life 
and  public  service  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Twenty-four  senior  high  schools 
in  Chicago  and  sixteen  Cook  county 
senior  high  schools  outside  of  Chicago 
will  participate  in  three  contests — 
public  speaking,  poster  design,  and 
writing  an  ode  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Four  divisions  of  the  public  speaking 
contest  are  announced  for  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city  and  county. 
The  west  side  will  be  assigned  "  Lin- 
coln, the  Pioneer,"  the  south  side, 
"  Lincoln,  the  Neighbor,"  the  north 
side,  '•  Lincoln,  the  Statesman,"  and 
the  county  schools,  "  Lincoln,  the 
Commander,"  the  theme  of  the  entire 
contest  being  "  Lincoln's  Life  and  Its 
Influence."  It  is  to  be  an  elimination 
contest,  with  the  finals  for  divisional 
representatives  at  the  Lincoln's  birth- 
day program.  Bach  contestant  will 
be  presented  an  engraved  bronze' 
medal.  The  student  orator  declared 
the  winner  of  the  final  competition 
will   be   given   an    educational   trip    to 


the  scenes  of  Lincoln's  life  around 
Springfield.  The  Union  League  club 
will  also  award  prize  paintings  mai'f 
by  Chicago  artists  to  the  divisional 
representatives. 

Schedule  of  Contests. 

Following  i8  the  schedule  for  the 
public  speaking  elimination  contests: 
County,  Harrison  Technical  High 
school,  Jan.  21;  west  side,  Proviso 
Township  High  school,  Jan.  22;  north 
side,  Hyde  Park  High  school,  Jan.  23; 
and  south  side,  Schurz  High  school, 
!  Jan.  24. 

In  connection  with  the  same  celebra- 
|tion,  the  Union  League  club  announces 
I  the  contest  in   poster  design,   open  to 
students  of  Chicago  and  Cook  county 
senior  high   schools.     Three  prizes  to 
the  student  artists  designing  the  three 
posters  judged  the  best  will  be  award- 
ed as  follows:     First  prize,  a  scholar- 
ship  of   $150   in   the   Art   Institute   of 
Chicago  and  an   engraved  medal;  sec- 
ond   prize,    a    scholarship    of    5125    in 
the    American    Academy   of   Art,    and, 
third   prize,   a   schblarship   of   $110    in 
the    National    Academy    of   Art,      The 
prize  winning  posters  will  be  exhibit- 
ed at  the  exercises  in  the  Auditorium 
theater. 
;  Silk  Flag  to  Be  Given. 

To  the  high  school  represented  by 
the  author  of  the  prize  winning  ode  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Union  League 
club  will  present  a  silk  flag  of  the 
United  States.  The  successful  author 
will  also  recite  the  winning  composi- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  Auditorium  thea- 
ter program,  and  will  be  awarded  an 
engraved  bronze  medal. 

In  addition  to  the  contest  activities 
on  the  Lincoln's  day  program,  music 
will  be  furnished  by  the  .all-Chicago 
high  schol  orchestra,  the  Senn  High 
school  band,  and  the  Lindbloni  High 
school  chorus.  There  will  also  be  a 
flag  raising  by  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  of  Lake 
View  High  school  and  a  special  feature 
depicting  famous  episodes  in  the  life 
of  Lincoln  by  Proviso  Township  High 
school. 
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WINNERS  OF 
ABE  LINCOLN 
CONTEST  TOLD 

Ruth  Fahs,  Chatham,  Wins 
First   Prize;   Many 


•'.: 


Entries  Sent. 
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BY  MARIAN. 
Selecting  prize  winners  in  last 
week's  contest  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
we  have  ever  had.  First  of  all,  there 
was  an  uncommonly  large  number  of 
entries — almost  three  dozen.  They  in- 
cluded biographies,  descriptions  and 
character  sketches  of  the  martyred 
president  as  well  as  a  great  many 
human  interest  stories.  (We  must  ad- 
mit, Juniors,  that  some  of  these 
stories  were  new  to  us  and  made  very 
interesting  reading.) 

Boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  from  6 
to  15  years,  submitted  entries  and 
therein  was  our  difficulty.  Each  com- 
position had  to  be  read  and  graded 
according  to  the  age  of  the  contestant. 
They  they  were  read  again;  this  time 
they  were  checked  for  observance  of 
the  contest  rules  and  neatness.  And 
after  all  this,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  opinion  of  two  of  our  co- 
workers before  a  decision  could  be 
made.  There  were  good  points  in  every 
one  of  the  stories  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  club  members  whose  entries 
were  not  selected  this  time  will  not 
become  discouraged  but  will  make  an- 
other effort. 

First  prize  was  awarded  to  Ruth  M.  | 
Fahs,  Chatham,  12  years  old;  second 
to  Mary  Louise  Nave,  Mechanicsburg, 
10  years  old,  and  honorable  mention 
to  the  following:  Doris  Jean  Younker, 
Edinburg,  13  years  old;  Junior  Poole, 
Dorchester,  9  years  old;  Loretta  Lynn, 
Oakford,  15  years  old;  Wayne  Can- 
terbury, Cantrall,  9  years  old;  Helen 
Tate,  Girard,  10  years  old;  Virginia 
Halligan,  1111  West  Grand  avenue 
south.  Springfield,  10  years  old;  Ruth 
Ann  R?iser,  R.  R.  No.  6,  Jacksonville, 
12  years  old;  William  Brockman,  Jer- 
sey ville,  10  years  old;  Ruth  Ellen 
Wright,  Girard,  11  years  old;  Jean 
Ruth  Honefenger,  Pana,  15  years  old; 
Bobbie  Reiser,  Pleasant  Plains,  6 
years  old;  Helen  Marie  Clancy,  Sher- 
man, 12  years  old;  Kenneth  Schaller, 
Dorchester,  11  years  old;  Sarah  Belle 
Harris,  Riverton,  15  years  old;  Betty 
Rae  MacTaggart,  Pawnee,  11  years  old, 
and  Betty  Emeline  Nevins,  Carlin- 
ville,  13  years  old. 


Ruth  Fahs'  entry  follows:  "Lincoln 
was  a  very  humorous  man.  He  liked 
to  laugh  as  well  as  anyone  and  would 
join  in  hearty  laughter  at  his  own 
jokes.  It  is  said,  when  he  practiced 
law,  he  would  sometimes  convince 
juries  with  a  joke  instead  of  argu- 
ment. His  jokes  usually  caused  much 
merriment  among  his  friends,  but 
they  always  had  a  good  moral  side 
to  them. 


"Here  Is  a  story  that  is  told  of 
Lincoln  as  a  lawyer.  One  time  when 
Lincoln  was  pleading  a  case  his  op- 
ponent had  the  advantage  of  the  law 
on  his  side.  The  weather  was  very 
warm  so  the  other  lawyer  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  vest.  In  those  days  shirts 
with  buttons  down  the  back  were  not 
worn  by  the  common  people.  This 
lawyer  wore  a  shirt  which  buttoned 
in  the  back. 

"Lincoln,  knowing  the  people  did 
not  approve  of  so  much  style,  took 
advantage.  In  addressing  the  jury  he 
said,  'Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  don't 
think  you  will  be  inSJuenced  at  all 
by  the  gentlemen's  pretended  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  when  you  see  he  does 
not  even  know  which  side  of  his 
shirt  should  be  in  front.' 

"Lincoln  won  the  case." 


This  story  was  submitted  by  Mary 
Louise  Nave:  "Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  in  1809.  He  lived  in  a  log  cabin 
with  his  father,  mother  and  sister 
on  a  small  farm.  They  had  a  hard 
time  trying  to  make  a  living  so  they 
decided  to  move  to  another  place. 

"There  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days  so  they  started  in  a  covered 
wagon  with  two  oxen  hitched  to  it. 
One  day  while  traveling,  Abe's  little 
dog  chased  a  rabbit.  In  the  meantime 
the  Lincolns  had  crossed  a  little  pond 
that  was  frozen.  After  getting  on  the 
other  side  Abe  missed  his  dog.  He  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  and  as 
the  ice  had  broken  the  dog  would  not 
cross,  so  Abe  waded  through  the 
cold  water  and  got  his  dog. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  did  many  kind 
deeds,  and  he  was  one  of  our  greatest 
presidents." 


Following  Is  Doris  Jean  Younker's 
composition:  "Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
boy  and  a  man  had  many  good  quali- 
ties. He  did  little  things  well.  This 
helped  him  to  do  great  things  when 
he  had  the  opportunity.  One  day 
when  he  was  driving  to  the  court- 
house dressed  in  his  best,  he  passed  a 
pig  in  a  mud  hole,  trying  its  best  to 
get  out — but  each  time  it  slipped 
back.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  help  it 
out — but  he  looked  at  his  new  clothes 
and  drove  on.  He  kept  thinking  about 
it  and  finally  after  he  had  gone  about 
two  miles  he  turned  around  to  go 
back  and  help  it  out.  He  put  several 
fence  rails  along  the  side  of  the  hole 
and  when  the  pig  tried  to  get  out 
again  he  took  hold  of  its  feet  and 
helped  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  His 
great  heart  would  not  allow  even  an 
animal  to  suffer  if  Abraham  Lincoln 
could  help  it.  He  looked  at  his  muddy 
clothes,  but  drove  on  to  the  court- 
house. He  didn't  look  very  tidy  but 
he  felt  he  had  done  his  duty  and  he 
was  very  happy." 


This  is  Junior  Poole's  entry:  "When 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  small  boy 
he  had  a  puppy.  He  was  very  fond  of 
his  little  puppy.  When  he  was  7 
years  old,  they  moved  to  Indiana, 
They  did  not  have  room  for  the  puppy 
in  the  covered  wagon.  They  crossed 
the  Ohio  river  on  the  ice.  After  the 
wagon  crossed,  the  ice  broke  and  the 
puppy  was  left  on  the  other  side.  He 
had  been  chasing  a  rabbit  and  did 
not  cross  with  the  wagon.  Abraham 
said  to  his  father:  'Please  go  back: 
and  get  the  puppy  and  I  will  hold 
him.'  But  his  father  said  'No.'  So 
Abraham  took  off  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings and  waded  for  the  puppy  on  the 
other  shore   But  his  father  was  about 


a  mile  away  from  him  and  he  had  tc 
run  to  catch  the  wagon." 


Loretta  Lynn's  entry  follows:  "In 
the  spring  of  1860  the  Republicans 
were  meeting  at  Decatur.  During  the 
convention  an  old  man  appeared  with 
two  fence  rails  which  carried  a  ban- 
ner inscribed:  'Abraham  Lincoln — the 
Rail  Candidate  for  President  in  I860.' 
There,  amid  wild  cheers,  Lincoln  be- 
came the  'Rail  Splitter.' 

"As  a  youth  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
Lincoln  had  split  rails  and  his  great 
strength  made  him  unusually  pro- 
ficient at  the  task.  Even  at  New 
Salem,  where  he  lived  from  1831  to 
1837,  he  occasionally  'hired  out'  as  a 
farm  laborer. 

"Doubtless  he  was  grateful  for  the 
end  of  the  day,  and  certainly  he  had 
no  suspicion  that  the  task  at  which 
he  worked  would  one  day  furnish  a 
meaningful  symbol  to  millions  of  his 
fellow  citizens." 


Wayne  Canterbury  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing composition:  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  a  little 
tumble  down  log  cabin.  When  Abe 
grew  to  be  9  years  old  the  Lincoln 
family  moved  to  New  Salem.  Here 
at  New  Salem  he  was  postman.  About 
once  a  week  he  would  go  on  a  trip 
and  take  the  mail  in  his  hat.  Abe 
Lincoln  had  three  books.  They  were 
the  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables  and  The 
Life  of  Washington.  He  would  usually 
help  his  father  during  the  day  and 
and  read  at  night  by  the  firelight.  If 
he  found  something  he  wanted  to  re- 
member he  would  write  it  down  on  a 
shovel  or  a  shingle.  One  night  when 
he  went  to  bed  he  laid  the  book 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  a  friend 
in  a  crack  between  the  logs.  In  the 
morning  he  reached  his  hand  out  to 
get  the  book  when  he  put  his  hand 
into  something  soft  and  cold.  It  was 
snow!  Be  thought  his  borrowed  book 
was  ruined.  He  dressed  quickly  and 
went  to  the  owner  of  the  book  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  The 
owner  said  he  could  pull  fodder  for 
three  days  and  the  book  would  be  his. 
Abe  bought  his  first  book  pulling 
fodder. 

"Later  he  became  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  said  The  Life  of 
Washington  helped  him  to  become 
president." 


Following  is  Helen  Tate's  story: 
"Very  early  one  summer  morning 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  awakened  by 
hearing  the  gobble  of  wild  turkeys. 
He  peeped  out  and  saw  a  flock  of  the 
big  birds  marching  slowly  along 
among  the  trees  near  the  cabin.  Their 
leader  was  a  noble  old  fellow,  as  fine 
a  gobbler  as  was  ever  seen. 

"Lincoln  ran  quickly  and  took  his 
father's  gun  from  the  place  where  it 
hung.  Then  he  pushed  its  muzzle 
through  a  crack  in  the  wall;  he  took 
careful  aim  and  fired.  When  the 
smoke  of  the  gun  had  cleared  away, 
he  saw  the  gobbler  lying  dead  upon 
the  ground. 

"At  first  he  felt  very  proud  of  hav- 
ing killed  such  game.  He  went  out 
and  lifted  the  noble  bird  from  the 
ground.  Then  he  thought  how  happy 
and  full  of  life  it  had  been  and  he 
began  to  feel  very  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  killed  any  animal  without  just 
reason. 


"After  that,  he  sometimes  hunted: 
game  in  the  woods;  but  he  did  this! 
only  when  the  family  wanted  meat. 
The  gentle-hearted  boy  could  not  see 
any  sport  in  hunting  and  he  never 
killed  anything  unless  it  was  neces- 
sary." 


Virginia    Halligan's    poem    follows: 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

He  was  tall  and  slim 

He  was  brave  and  true, 

He  lived  long  ago 

When  our  country  was  new. 

He  fought  for  the  slaves 
To  make  them  free, 
Our  grandfathers  were  living 
But  not  you  and  me. 

Everyone  loves  him 
And  I'm  sure  they  should, 
He  did  for  the  slaves 
The  best  that  he  could. 

There  may  be  other  men 
So  brave  and  so  true, 
But  I  like  Lincoln  best 
And  I'm  sure  you  do,  too. 


"Why,  you  n  nna  old  Abe  in  the 


LITTLE  STORIES   OF  BIG  MEN^E^ 


downstairs,"       said    a 
just  came  from  there 


IV.    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


TH1S  is  not  going  to  be  a 
story  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
life.  Most  boys  and  girls 
know  all  about  that  al- 
ready. The  idea  is  to  ^ive  you 
some  sort  of  idea  of  what  the  great 
President  was  really  like — lo  show 
you  what  a  tine-,  noble,  wise  and 
lovable  man  he  was. 

Judge  Bates,  who  was  Attorney 
General  during  the  Civil  War,  once 
said  this  about  the  President: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  comes  very  near 
being  my  ideal  of  a  perfect  man. 
He  lacks  but  one  thing,  and  that 
Is  will.  I  have  sometimes  told 
him,  for  instance,  that  lie  was  unfit 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  pardoning 
power.  Why,  if  a  man  comes  to 
him  with  a  touching  story,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  be  affected  by  it. 
Should  the  applicant  be  a  woman 
— a  wife,  a  mother  or  a  sister — in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  her  tears  are 
sure  to  prevail." 


'  — «  .  I    .  1  L 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  quietly  and 
refused  to  become  excited.  Other 
men  would  long  ago  have  ordered 
the  man  out. 

Seeing  that  his  angry  words  had 
no  effect  upon  the  President,  the 
ex-colonel  only  became  more  en- 
raged. He  began  to  accuse  Mr, 
Lincoln  of  dishonesty,  making  sev- 
eral remarks  that  reflected  upon 
the  great  man's  honor. 
When   Lincoln  Lost  His  Patience, 

The  President  decided  that  he 
had  heard  enough.  Rising  from 
his  chair,  he  exclaimed: 

"1  will  stand  abuse,  but  not  in- 
sult." 

He  seized  the  former  colonel 
with  both  hands,  lifted  him  as  a 
terrier  does  a  rat,  and  threw  him 
out  of  the  room.  He  had  not  lost 
his  temper,  but  he  had  lost  his  pa- 
I  tience. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  all  his  pic- 
tures show,  was  a  very  homely 
man.  He  was  always  the  first, 
however,  to  make  sport  of  his  own 
looks.  Had  he  not  been  so  great 
a  man.  he  would  probably  have 
mi'  'e  this  a  point  of  vanity,  but 
|   Lincoln    was    vain      about    nothing 


"How    will    I    know   which    is   Mr. 
'Lincoln?"    Inquired    the     stranger. 

j  "I've  never  seen  him  in  my  life." 
"You  just   look  around  and   pick 

out   the  ugliest  man   you  seen,  and 
.  that  will  be  Abe  Lincoln." 
I       The  stranger  dis  as  he  was  told, 

and  lie  picked  out  the  right  man. 
And    still,    when    this      homeliest 

and    ugliest   man   died,   strong   men 

stood   in  the  streets  and  cried  like 

little  children. 


i  except  his  own  record  as  an  honest 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  surely  the 


most  kind-hearted  and  soft 
hearted  of  men.  He  had  great 
patience  with  all  sorts  of  people,  ' 
and  no  matter  how  busy  he  was, 
always  took  time  to  listen  to  their 
complaints,  their  troubles,  and 
sometimes  their  abuse.  I!ut  that 
there  was  a  limit  to  his  patience,  j 
after  all,  is  shown  by  this  instance: 

A  colonel  who  had  been  dis-  j 
charged  from  the  army  for  some  I 
reason  or  other,  called  upon  the  . 
President  in  an  effort  to  be  re-  l 
stored  to  his  former  rank.  The  I 
case  against  the  man  was  clear,  i 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  consented  to  listen  I 


man. 

The  President  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  very  homely  stranger 
who  came  up  to  him  and  said: 

"Here  is  this  knife.  You  keep 
it." 

"Why  should  I  keep  it?"  asked 
the  astonished  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger.  "A 
man  gave  me  this  knife  a  few  years 
ago,  and  said  that  I  should  give  it 
to  the  first  man  I  should  see  who 
was  uglier  than  myself.  Y'ou're 

the  first." 

On  another  occasion  a  chairman 
of  a  delegation   from   Philadelphia 


to    the    ex-colonel's    point    of    view,     introduced  one  of  the  members   to 

the  I 'resident,  and  said: 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Mr. ,  of  the     Sec- 
ond District  of  your  State.        He  is 
a  most  active  and  earnest  friend  of 
j  yours.        He    has,      among       other 
j  things,   been  kind  enough   to   paint 


He  sat  patiently  at  his  desk  while 
the  puffy  old  gentleman  told  of  the 
unfair  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  army  heads.  The  man 
boasted  of  his  achievements  and 
his  military  talents,  called  his  dis- 
missal     unfair,      and      asked        the 


President    to    return      him    to      his  i  arul  Present  to  us  a  most  beautiful 
command.  portrait  of  yourself." 

Mr.    Lincoln      thought    over    the  ;  ,  .        ,    ,        ^,   .  ,,.       „ 

„   ,,      ,.  ...  ,  ,.      ,,     „  ,.    Lincoln's      Opinion     or     His    Own 

matter  tor  a  while,  and  finally  told  I  ' 

the   man  that   he   was     afraid      he  j  Looks. 

could    do   nothing   for    him.  The  President     smiled,  look     the 

"What!"        exclaimed      the      dis-     gentleman's  hand  and  said  merrily: 

missed  officer,  "you  can  do  nothing     "I   persume,   sir,    that    in      painting 


for  me.       How  so  ?" 

The  President  tried  to  calm  his 
visitor.  He  said  that  the  dis- 
missal had  been  looked  into,  and 
was  just,  and  that,  besides,  there 
was  no  reason  for  restoring  the 
man  to  his  command. 

This  patient  and  considerate 
treatment  served  only  to  enrage 
the    old    gentleman,    who    now      be- 


!  your    beautiful    portrait,      you    took 
I  your   idea   of   me   from      principles, 
j  and  not  from  person." 
;       On     another     occasion,        before 
Abraham      Lincoln      became   Prcsi- 
•  dent    of    the        United      States,    his 
j  homiliness  served  to  introduce  him  ' 
to  someone      who      wished   to   meet  j 
him.  j 

The    future    President    was   stop-  ! 


gun      to 
roundly. 


denounce 
He    told 


Mr. 
him 


Lincoln  .  ping  at  a  certain   hotel   in   Spring- 


he   didn'l  I  held.    111.,   and  a  stranger  at 


know  how  to  run   the  country;   that  ,  railway   station      asked    where 
he   had  no  ability  at   all;   and     that;  "1'ght  meet  Mr.  Lincoln. 
everyone  agreed  he  was    the  wrong' 
man  for  the  Presidency. 


the 
lie 


Intimate  Details  Of  Lincoln's  Life  And 


^— 


Death  Still  jibsorb  Interest  Of  Nation 


BY  ART  WOLF. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  day.  Thomas 
Enlow,  a  kindiy  Kentuckian,  was 
making  his  way  across  the  fields  of 
his  native  state.  He  glanced  over  at 
a  little  cabin  around  which  the  cold 
winds  were  howling.  He  thought  it 
strange  that  no  smoke  was  coming 
from  the  chimney.  So  Thomas  En- 
low,  being  a  kindly  neighbor,  went 
over  to  the  cabin. 

When  he  walked  in  he  found  it  as 
cold  as  the  outdoors.  A  woman  was 
lying  under  a  thin  blanket,  with 
something  that  looked  like  a  doll 
beside  her. 

"I  have  a  baby,"  the  woman  said, 
"a  boy  born  early  this  morning.  O, 
Mr.  Enlow,  do  something  for  him. 
Saves  Shivering:  Babe. 
Enlow  raised  the  flimsy  blanket 
and  saw  a  tiny  infant,  blue  with  cold 
its  wee  face  drawn,  the  imprint  01 
death  already  plainly  written  across 
it.  He  hastily  recovered  the  baby  and 
leaped  to  start  a  fire  in  the  freezing 
cold  cabin.  He  soon  had  a  blaze 
roaring  and  then  sat  and  chafed  the 
youngsters  body  until  the  blood  was 
circulating  again. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  what  be- 
came of  Thomas  Enlow  so  Thomas 
Enlow  probably  doesn't  know  what 
his  deed  that  morning  meant  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the 
United  States.  Everyone  knows  it 
now  because  the  little  fellow  he 
found  that  morning  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  day  was  just  125 
years  ago. 

February  12,  1809— the  day  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born— will  go 
ringing  on  and  on  down  the  corrid- 
ors of  time.  The  American  saint,  he 
has  been  called,  the  great  American 
myth.  Evaluations  by  the  score  have 
been  written  of  him— he  has  been 
lauded  and  praised  and  cursed  and 
reviled  and  yet  the  American  peo- 
ple go  on  holding  to  the  real  true 
meaning  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
meaning  which  no  writer  has  yet 
been  able  to  express. 

277  Books  Listed. 
Books  by  the  score  have  been 
turned  out  about  him,  each  one  pur- 
porting to  be  a  true  and  authentic 
story.  Publishers'  catalogues  show 
about  277  books  in  print  under  the 
listing  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Four 
of  these  were  published  in  Decem- 
ber last  year  and  one  appeared  in 
January  so  the  work  is  still  going 
forward."  That  number  of  books  does 
not  seem  very  great,  but  suppose 
each  book  were  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  it  would  take  a  shelf  forty- 
six  and  one  half  feet  long  to  hold 
them. 

But  then,  peruse  a  bibliouraphv 
of  Lincoln  books.  You  will  find/724 
books  and  pamphlets  listed.  That, 
too,  onlv  scratches  the  field.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  thorough  col- 
lection of  Lincoln  books  would  have 
to  include  about  2,000  volumes,  in- 
cluding period  histories  and  the 
biographies  of  contemporaries.  That 
may  be  one  reason  why  no  good 
collection  of  Lincolniana  could  be 
found  in  Lincoln. 

There  are  books  about  his  life, 
his  loves,  his  speeches,  (including 
great  numbers  about  the  Gettys- 
burg address),  his  letters,  his  relig- 
ion, his  friends,  his  relatives,  his 
parents,  his  children,  his  generais, 
his  young  manhood,  his  politics,  his 
anecdotes.  There  are  Lincoln  plays 
and  Lincoln  poems.  University  of 
Nebraska  library  lists  some  225 
books  under  the  title  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Lincoln  city  library 
lists  about  175.  In  both  places  the 
Lincoln  cards  are  all  worn  and 
soiled    indicating  much  use. 

Good  References  Available. 
The  Lincoln  city  library  also  has 
a  good     collection  of     little  known 
iQterial Jn^i^igference  section.  It 


The  passing  of  time  fails  to  dim  the  nation's  memory  and  esteem 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  born  125  years  ago,  in  as  low  a  station 
as  any  man  in  American  life.  A  little  less  than  70  years  ago  he  died, 
the  victim  of  an  assassin.  In  that  half  century  that  he  lived,  he  be- 
came the  greatest  man  the  nation's  history  records.  The  picture  above, 
a  drawing  of  a  bust  modelled  by  Andrew  O'Connor  for  the  state  house 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  reveals  the  infinite  depths  of  character  in  the 
man's  face. 


contains  the  sentence,  "The  reins  of 
government  now  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Andy  Johnson.  God  grant  that 
he  may  prove  equal  to  the  task  be- 
fore him." 

Beside  the  Lincoln  story  there  are 
local  items  on  the  front  page  an- 
nouncing the  dead  and  wounded  of 
Vermont  in  the  war,  a  story  of  Lee  s 
surrender,  the  funeral  of  a  Dr. 
Nelson  W.  Fairchild,  etc. 

The  real  story  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination and  its  details  is  on  page 
two  of  the  paper  under  the  glaring 
black  head: 

"SAD  NEWS." 

"Assassination  of  President 
Lincoln!" 

The  story  itself,  which  contains 
27  separate  items  and  which  fills 
about  four  and  one-half  columns, 
runs  over  on  to  page  three.  Next 
the  story  on  page  two,  the  Gettys- 
hurg^uldrpsswas  reprinted.  Also  on 


eor 


and  a  great  pool  of  blood  was  well- 
ing from  a  half-inch  bullet  hole  just 
above  his  left  temple.  She  shnekged 
and  the  audience,  and  soon  the 
whole  world,  knew  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  victim  of  a  drink- 
crazed,  hare-brained  exhibitionist. 
A  Flagman's  Version. 

The  story  has  been  told  of  an 
Irish  flagman's  version  of  what 
Booth  said,  when  he  stood  before 
that  audience  in  the  most  tragic 
role  of  his  career.  Booth  brandished 
his  bloody  knife  his  raven  hair  and 
flashing  eyes  making  him  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  figure  and  shouted. 
"Sic  semper  tyrannis."  But  the 
Irish  flagman,  according  to  Lloyd 
Lewis,  shouted  "I'm  sick  sind  for 
McGinnis." 

The  story  in  the  Messenger  brings 
out  that  Lincoln  was  carried  across 
the  street  to  a  private  rooming 
house  on  a  shutter.  The  brief  sen- 
tence from  Edwin  M.  Stanton  secre- 
tary of  war,  which  was  printed  by 


includes  newspaper  articles,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  private  pamphlet 
waitings  Lincoln  bookstores  report 
that  while  they  have  no  regular 
customers  for  Lincoln  items,  they 
sell  all  they  can  get.  One  mansard 

he  believed  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica had  at  least  one  Lincoln  book 

And  in  connection  with  Lincoln  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Lincoln, 
Hi  was  the  first  of  24  cities  in 
America  to  receive  that  name  Abra- 
hS  Lincoln  himself  helped  christen 
that  town  by  breaking  a  watermelon 
over  a  wagonwheel.  Lincoln  Nebr., 
was  named  after  the  town,  Lincoln, 

lnBEufo?naU  the  material  about  Lin- 
coln, all  that  has  been  written  about 
him  it  is  peculiar  that  stones  and 
details  of  his  death  fill  the  largest 
category  Every  book  about  Lincoln 
about   contemporary   history    about 

men  who  lived  In  the  period,  each 
one  has  its  own  story  about  Lin- 
coln's last  days,  his  death,  the  play 
he  attended,  the  meanings  of  his 
death,  or  the  days  after,  his  death. 
First  Martyr  President. 
The  explanation  for  this  is  at 
hand.  Lincoln  was  the  first  mar- 
tyred president,  the  first  man  m 
power  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
to  be  shot  down  by  an  assassin. 
Lincoln,  in  short  gave  to  the  Amer- 
ican nation  something  it  had  lacked 
before._a  background  of  great  nu- 

I  mNews'papers  and  periodicals  of  the 
time  were  filled  with  news  arid  de- 
tails of  the  death.  That  may  be  one 
reason  why  newspapers  carrying  the 
reoort  of  Lincoln's  death  are  such 
valuable  and  prized  mementos.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  library  has 
copies  of  the  old  Nebraska  Adver- 
tiser, the  Brownville  weekly,  and 
also  of  the  Daily  Nebraska  City 
News,  which  contain  the  story.  The 
Nebraska  Historical  society  has 
copies  of  other  early  Nebraska 
paDers  that  printed  the  story 

Gilbert  Doane,  librarian  at  tne 
University  of  Nebraska,  receives 
many  of  these  papers  but  forwards 
most*  of  them  to  the  Lincflniana 
collection  at  Brown  university.  He 
has  one,  however,  that  he  prizes 
highly  It  is  the  "St.  A'bans  Mes- 
senger" of  St.  Albans.  Vt.,  under 
I  the  date  of  April  21,  1865  The  paper 
i"  i a  weekly  edition  of  the  daily  of 
that  city  which  was  sent  to  smaUer 
towns  in  the  surrounding  territory. 
This  copy  came  to  Doane s  old 
home  in  Vermont,  and  is  kept  as  a 
family  relic.  , 

Death  Given  Brief  Mention. 
There  Is  only  a  brief  mention  01 
Lincoln's  death   on   the   front  page 
of   thatf  naper,    under    a    one-line 
head-    "The   Nation   In   Mourning. 
The   story   announces   that    it   was 
taken  from  "our  daily  of  Saturday. 
It  is  more  or  less  of  an  editorial  on 
1  the  consequences  of  the  death  ana 


page  two  was  carried  a  two  column 
story  about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  grief  and 
further  details  of  the  assassination. 
Depict  Booth   Escape. 
Some  of  the  details  are  of  inter- 
est.   The    story   reads:     "Prom    the 
spot   where   Booth   alighted  on   his 
feet  after  jumping  from  the  box  to 
the   prompter's   desk  on   the   otner 
side   of   the   stage,   and  thence   be- 
hind the  scenes  to  the  private  door 
at  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  was  only 
65  feet,  as  measured.  To  rush  along 
this  distance   flourishing   his   knife 
was  an  easy  matter,  for  the  theater 
people    there    knew    not   what    had 
happened.  The  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra who  was  advancing  in   an  op- 
posite direction,  received  a  cut  from 
the  knife  which   made   him  spring 
to  one  side,  and  the  coast  was  clear 
On  reaching  the  alley,  Booth  found 
that   the   stage    carpenter    left     in 
charge  of  his  horses  had  gone  away, 
leaving  the  animal  with  a  newsboy. 
Striking  this  boy  with   the  butt  ot 
his  knife,   and    cursing    the    stage 
carpenter    for    having    gone   away, 
Booth    mounted    and    soon    disap- 

Th~  story  brings  out  further  that 
the  scene  in  the  theater  was  one  of 
the  wildest  confusion  and  "had  the 
audience  secured  the  assassin  _  he 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  It 
also  establishes  that  the  murderer 
was  finally  named  as  John  Wilkts 
Booth.  One  of  the  other  stories  from 
Boston  says,  "Edwin  Booth,  brother 
of  the  supposed  assassin,  playing  at 
the  Boston  theater,  is  said  to  be  in 
intense  agony."  . 

Complete  Description. 
The  whole  coverage  of  the   great 
story    is   remarkably    comnlete    and 
there  are  only  a  few  details  lacking. 
It  is  interesting  to  note   that  Lin- 
coln's last  words  were  humorous,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned.  Lincoln's  long, 
awkward   body   was   sprawled    in   a 
special    rocking    chair    provided    by 
the  theater  management.  His  wife, 
seated  near  him  in  the  box  watch- 
ing      the      play,      "Our      American  | 
Cousin,"  starring  Laura  Keane  drew 
her  shawl  up  about  her  shoulders. 
Mr    Lincoln   commented   that   he 
didn't  see  how  women  could  stand 
the  cold  with  their  bare  shoulders, 
but  that  Marv  Todd's  were  certainly 
beautiful.     Mrs.    Lincoln    acknowl- 
edged the  compliment  and  returned 
her  glance  to  the  stage.  A  few  min- 
uts  later,  amidst  great  laughter  at 
the  antics  of  the  players,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln  was  aghast  to  see  a  form  go 
hurtling  past  her  to  the  platform. 
She    thought    how    horrible,  it    was 
that  her  husband,  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  should  fall  out  ot 
his  box   before   this   huge   audience 
in  Ford's  theater.         .,..,■„,. 
She  turned  and  a  sight  infinitely 
worse   met    her   eyes.   Her   husband 
I  was  still  in  the  box,  but  his  head 
was  slumped  forward  on  his  chest, 


every  newspaper  in  the  land,  Is  also 
contained.  It  reads  dramatically, 
"Abraham  Lincoln  died  this  morn- 
ing at  22  minutes  after  7  o'clock." 

Again  the  newspaper  lacks  in- 
teresting details  which  have  recent- 
ly come  to  light.  The  president  was 
placed  in  that  cheap  room  on  a 
cheap  bed  his  long  form  stretched 
diagonally  across  the  bed.  Doctors 
trepanned  lor  the  bullet,  but  knew 
that  he  must  die.  Dr.  Leale,  an 
army  surgeon  in  attendance,  sat  all 
through  that  long,  heart-breaking 
night,  holding  Lincoln's  hand  In  his, 
because  he  said,  "I  didn't  want  him 
to  wake  up  for  a  moment  and  find 
himself  all  alone." 

"He  Belongs  To  The  Ages." 
When  he  died  in  a  room  idled 
with  the  greatest  men  of  the  day  it 
was  the  most  inarticulate  of  these, 
Edwin  Stanton,  who  said  the  thing 
which  every  school  child  now  knows, 
"And  now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

The  next  day  soldiers  found  a 
little  lad  industriously  scrubbing 
away  at  some  dark  spots  on  the 
sidewalk  beiore  the  rooming  house. 
As  he  squatted  there  In  the  cold 
spring  rain,  he  would  rub  at  one  of 
the  spots,  then  fold  the  paper  care- 
fully and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
"That's  President  Lincoln's  blood," 
he  told  the  soldiers  "and  I'm  saving 
it." 

The  newspaner  story  goes  on  with 
a  tale  of  the  theories  of  the  crim- 
inals who  killed  Lincoln.  It  has 
stories  of  the  chase  of  Booth  and  of 
the  arrest  of  Payne  or  Powell,  as  he 
was  variously  known,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  slay  Secretary  Seward  on 
that  same  fateful  night.  But  the 
newspaper  was  too  early  for  the 
story  of  Booth's  death,  which  reads 
like  the  plot  for  an  O'Neill  play. 

Booth  with  Davey  Herold,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  was  in  a  barn  on 
a  farm  owned  by  a  man  named  Gar- 
rett early  on  the  morning  of  April 
26,  1865,  when  he  was  found  by  sol- 
diers. They  ordered  him  to  come 
out  and  when  he  refused,  they  set 
fire  to  the  barn.  Davev  Herold 
could  not  stand  it  ran  out  and  sur- 
rendered. Booth  thundered  defiance 
at  the  soldiers  until  finally  in  the 
leaping  shadows,  Sergeant  Boston 
Corbett  got  a  good  shot  through  the 
rracks  of  the  barn,  and  defying  all 
orders  to  capture  the  man  alive, 
fired  and  killed  Booth. 

Corbett  when  asked  why  he  fired 
against  orders,  said,  "God  Almighty 
directed  me." 

Soldiers  dashed  into  the  barn  and 
earned  Booth  out.  He  was  not  yet 
dead.  He  had  fleeting  moments  of 
consciousness  and  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  Finally  just  before  he  died, 
he  looked  up  at  the  soldiers  with 
the  words  "Tell  mother  I  died  for 
my  country."  And  although  it  has 
been  thoroughly  established  that 
Boston  Corbett,  the  psalm  singer, 
did  kill  Booth  that  morning,  there 
are  hundreds  of  people  who  swear 
that  Booth  escaped  and  every  few 
years  until  recently  men  would  pop 
up  and  claim  for  themselves  the 
dubious  honor  of  being  the  Ameri- 
can Judas. 

But  those  are  details.  The  paper 
had  the  facts  and  the  meaning  of 
facts.  Lincoln  was  dead.  The  war, 
as  an  editorial  said,  was  won,  "but 
at  what  cost." 

On  February  12  America  will 
again  remember  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  that  date.  There  will  be 
many  speeches  about  him  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  stories  similar  to 
this,  but  none  of  them  will  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  man;  none  of  them 
will  be  able  to  tell  the  American 
people  what  they  think  of  Lincoln: 
none  of  them  can  put  into  words 
exactly  what  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
for  the  country. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

NEARLY  every  schoolgirl  and 
schoolboy  knows  the  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  born  in  a  little 
log  cabin  in  Kentucky  on  February 
12,  1809,  and  made  president  of  the 
United  States  in  1861.  He  went  to 
school  less  than  a  year  all  together, 
but  he  added  to  this  education  all 
his  life  by  reading  and  study.  He 
had  very  few  books  when  he  was 
small,  but  these  he  read  and  re- 
read until  he  mastered  their 
thought  and  their  language.  He 
would  then  repeat  their  thought  in 
his  own  words.  Sometimes  he- 
would  have  to  try  and  try  again 
before  he  was  able  to  do  this. 

•  Whenever  we  think  of  "Abe  Lin- 
coln" we  think  of  his  love  of 
truth,  a  love  so  great  that  it  earned 
for  him  the  title  "Honest  Abe." 
We  think,  too,  of  a  man  kind- 
hearted  and  thoughtful  of  others 
and  of  the  comfort  and  well-beinji 
of  animals.  The  story  of  "Lincoln 
and  the  Pig"  is  well  known. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  Son  Tad 


Of  his  own  life  Lincoln  said,  "J 
have  simply  tried  to  do  what  seems 
right  each  day  as  each  day  came 
around."  Of  education  and  learn- 
ing he  said,  "There  is  not  much  to 
a  man  who  is  not  wiser  today  than 
yesterday."  Another  great  and 
well-known  quotation  from  him  is 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let 
us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

From  Lincoln's  life  we  learn  that 
by  hard  work,  by  using  our  oppor- 
tunities to  prepare  us  for  some- 
thing better;  and  by  right  and 
courageous  living  we  may  accom- 
plish almost  anything  we  try. 
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The  Lincoln  story  is  by  T.  Morris  Longstreth, 
and  the  title  of  it  is  "The  Strength  Conquered." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Long- 
streth's  Lincoln  story  of  last  year,  "As  We  For- 
give Those."  In  that  we  saw  the  President  during 
the  darkest  period  of  the  war.  In  this  we  see 
him  first  in  his  home  town  of  Springfield  and 
later  in  Washington,  where  a  boy  whom  he  had 
befriended  back  in  Illinois  pays  his  debt  of 
gratitude  most  handsomely.  Ralph  Nelson  has 
made  the  illustrations,  and  one  of  them  is  repro- 
duced on  the  opposite  page. 

New  Salem  was  the  tiniest  sort  of  speck  on  the 
map  of  Illinois  in  1831.  But  it  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  a  trading  center  for  half  a  dozen  settle- 
ments in  Menard  County  and  large  enough  to 
offer  young  Abraham  Lincoln  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  a  general  store.  After  an  existence  of 
twelve  years  the  life  of  the  little  village  waned. 
Her  inhabitants  departed  for  the  county  seat, 
established  in  Petersburg.  Her  buildings  were 
removed,  and  she  vanished  into  apparent  oblivion. 

But  New  Salem  is  back  on  the  map.  In  the 
February  St.  Nicholas  you  will  find  an  interest- 
ing account  of  how  it  has  been  reestablished. 
Grace  Arlington  Owen,  the  author  of  the  article, 
"Lincoln's  Old  Home  Lives  Again,"  says:  "Visit 
Old  Salem  to-day  and  walk  through  the  grass}' 
streets,  gaze  upon  the  gray  walls  of  the  weather- 
beaten  houses,  enter  the  old  tavern,  read  the  sign 
'Offut  Store'  on  the  empty  building  where 
Lincoln  worked,  drink  from  the  same  well — and 
still  one  is  alone,  except  for  memories.  For  no 
one  lives  in  the  little  town.  A  sign-board  marks  the 
main  street  and  points  the  way  to  the  twenty-one 
miles  of  paved  road  leading  to  Springfield,  another 
Lincoln  shrine.  But  over  it  come  only  those  who 
would  see  the  recreated  town  of  Lincoln's  youth, 
for  from  a  cow-pasture  with  depressions  here 
and  there  filled  with  vines  and  briars,  the  State 
of  Illinois  has,  as  if  with  a  wand  of  magic,  brought 
a  past  day  to  life  once  more.  And  all  because  of  a 
young  man  who  used  to  study  his  beloved  books 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  tree  that 
stands  luxuriant  and  beautiful;  who  one  day,  in 
the  wealth  of  his  good-nature,  paid  a  passing 
"mover"  fifty  cents  for  a  barrel  of  trash  to  help 
the  traveler  on  his  way,  and  then  found  in  the 
barrel  a  complete  set  of  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries, which  he  mastered  alone;  who  played 
marbles  with  the  boys,  who  told  stories,  kept  the 


post-office,  and  was  one  in  the  life  of  the  town — 
because  of  him  Old  Salem  has  become  immor- 
talized. With  loving  care,  Illinois  has  faithfully 
reproduced  all  the  buildings,  searching  every- 
where for  weathered  white-oak  logs  to  give  the 
same  appearance  that  must  have  existed  in  1835, 
working  until  the  river  yielded  up  the  mill-stone 
that  once  ground  grain  for  every  one  within  a 
radius  of  sixty  miles,  collecting  letters  and  keep- 
sakes from  families — who  would  not  then  have 
given  them  had  it  not  been  decreed  that  Old 
Salem  in  Menard  County 
was  to  be  "a  public  park 
forever." 


"1  reckon  if  Mr.  Lincoln  can  throw  over 

being  President  as  easy  as  this, 

I  can  be  honest,  too' " 

An  illustration  for  "The  Strength  Conquered" 
Drawn  by  Ralph  Nelson 
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Homely  Stories  of  a  Homely  Fellow 

By     Carl     Schurz     Lowden 
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EMEMBER  YOU?"  observed  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  his  desk  in  the  White 
House,  to  an  Illinois  soldier  home- 
ward bound  on  a  furlough.  "I  have  not  for- 
gotten. You  used  to  live  on  the  Danville 
road,  and  I  took  dinner  with  you  when  I 
was  running  for  the  legislature.  I  recall 
quite  well  that  we  stood  talking  by  the 
barnyard  gate  while  I  sharpened  my  jack- 
knife." 

The  man  nodded  his  head  in  agreement. 
"But  say,"  he  queried,  "wherever  did  you 
xmt  that  whetstone?  I  reckon  1  looked  for  it 
better  than  a  dozen  times,  but  never  could 
find  it  nowhere.  Then  we  all  allowed  as 
how  maybe  you  had  jus'  took  it  'long  with 
you." 

"I  put  your  whetstone  on  the  top  of  the 
gatepost,    that    high 
one." 

The  farmer  who 
had  turned  soldier 
"allowed"  that  no- 
body else  was  tall 
enough  to  have  put 
it  there.  None  of 
the  family  had 
thought  of  looking  at 
that  particular  spot; 
but  when  he  reached 
home  he  would  "peer 
up  there  the  hist 
thing."  A  few  weeks 
later  the  President 
received  a  hap  p  y 
letter  from  his  Illinois 
friend,  for  he  had 
found  the  old  whet- 
stone atop  the  post 
where  it  had  reposed 
nearly  thirty  years 
through  all  sorts  of 
weather. 

Lincoln  was  un- 
commonly tall,  about 
six  feet   four   inches; 

and  certainly  he  was  much  too  honest  to 
carry  away  the  property  of  others.  He 
must  have  been  embarrassed  on  that  occasion 
in  the  White  House,  though  probably  not 
as  deeply  as  in  his  youth  when  a  careless 
act  bulked  large  like  a  veritable  catastrophe. 

You  know  the  story  of  young  Abe  borrow- 
ing a  Life  of  Washington,  by  Parson  Weems, 
from  a  neighbor  three  or  four  miles  away,  of 
how  he  left  it  in  a  chink  in  the  wall  of  his 
log-cabin  home,  and  the  rain  soaked  it  during 
the  night.  The  boy  took  the  damaged  book 
back  to  its  owner,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  con- 
fessed the  whole  story.  It  was  absolutely 
his  fault.  He  had  no  money  but  he  was 
strong  for  his  age — could  he  "work  out"  the 
value  of  the  volume? 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  genial  gentle- 
man who  may  have  been  caught  in  a  similar 
jam  in  his  own  youth.  "I  sure  don't  want  to 
be  hard  on  you,  Abe,  but  maybe  you  can 
come  over  and  pull  fodder  for  me  a  couple  of 
days,  and  we'll  then  call  it  all  even.  What 
do  you  say?" 

Abe  agreed  quickly  enough,  for  he  had 
probably  expected  a  stiffer  penalty  for  his 
carelessness.     In  those  two  days   he  pulled 
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As  a  clerk  in  Denton  Offutt's  store  in  New 
Salem  the  gawky  young  man  made  a  few 
mistakes,  but  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
righted  them.  He  wanted  to  serve  all  cus- 
tomers as  he  would  wish  to  be  served  if  he 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter  instead 
of  being  behind  it.  Once  when  a  woman  had 
bought  some  goods  he  checked  his  adding 
after  she  had  gone  out,  and  he  found  that 
he  had  charged  her  six  cents  too  much.  He 
walked  almost  three  miles  to  her  home  to 
return  the  small  sum.  At  another  time  he 
sold  a  half  pound  of  tea,  and  saw  later  that 
he  had  used  only  a  four-ounce  weight.  He 
delivered  the  remainder. 

Even  when  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  Illinois 
lawmakers  he  was  still  too  poor  to  own  a 
horse;  so  he  walked  from  New  Salem  to  the 
state  capital  at 
Vandalia,  and  then 
walked  home  when 
the  session  ended. 
He  was  one  of  a  group 
called  "The  Long 
Nine"  on  account  of 
their  unusual  height; 
though  they  rode 
horses,  he  managed 
to  keep  up  with  them. 
Lincoln's  clothing 
was  thin,  and  the 
weather  raw.  He 
mentioned  that  he 
was  far  from  warm. 
"That's  easy  to 
explain,"  joked  one 
of  "The  Long  Nine" 
as  he  eyed  the  lone 
pedestrian's  large 
feet,  "there  is  too 
much  of  you  on  the 
ground." 

Did  Abe  become 
angry  or  sulky  at 
this  crude  jibe?  No, 
he  laughed  at  this 
bit  of  wit  as  heartily  as  his  friends,  and  soon 
one  of  them  took  him  aboard  his  steed.  The 
future  president  relished  a  good  joke,  and 
he  did  not  mind  in  the  least  if  he  were  the 
butt  of  it. 

When  Lincoln  was  "riding  the  circuit"  as 
a  young  lawyer  he  once  saw  a  pig  mired  in 
the  mud  beside  the  road;  but  he,  mindful 
of  the  new  suit  of  clothes  he  was  wearing, 
went  on  his  way.  However,  two  miles  further 
on  he  decided  to  turn  back  and  see  what  he 
could  do  for  the  entrapped  shoat.  After 
much  effort  he  rescued  the  protesting  animal, 
but  he  sadly  soiled  his  new  suit  in  the  process. 
Conscious  that  he  had  done  a  good  deed,  he 
blithely  borrowed  a  suit  from  a  friend  and 
appeared  in  court  as  he  had  planned. 

T  N  THOSE  days  on  the  circuit  an  utter 
*■  stranger  once  approached  the  lanky  at- 
torney who  looked  like  a  walking  beanpole. 
He  excused  himself  politely,  and  then  said 
that  he  was  carrying  in  his  pocket  something 
which  "belongs  to  you."  Of  course  Lincoln, 
never  having  seen  the  man  before  that 
moment,  could  not  possibly  imagine  what  this 
article  might  be. 
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long  arms,    long   legs,    long   nose,    bushy 
hair,  beetle  brows  and  clumsy  manner  all 
caused  him  to  stand  forth  as  an  exceed- 
ingly homely  person.    Therefore  he  was  truly 
grateful  whenever  anybody  spoke  highly  of 
him. 

Abraham  Lincoln  loved  children,  and  they 
loved  him.  Once  a  father  took  his  little 
daughter  to  the  White  House.  The  President 
greeted  her  heartily,  lifted  her  upon  his  lap, 
and  was  soon  chatting  with  her  in  a  big  way. 
She  has  been  told  that  Lincoln  was  not  at  all 
handsome;  yet  she  found  him  as  jolly  as  an 
elf,  easy  to  talk  to,  and  as  friendly  as  her 
dearest  playmates.  To  her  father  she  turned, 
and  protested:  "Daddy,  he  isn't  ugly.  He's 
just  beautiful!" 


fodder  like  a  man.  At  the  end  ot  the  second 
day  he  had  started  home  when  the  kindly 
farmer  called  him  back  and  gave  him  a 
package.     It  was  the  precious  volume. 

"You  have  earned  the  book,"^  Crawford 
told  him,  "and  it's  yours  to  keep." 

Later  the  Lincolns  moved  to  Illinois  where 
they  settled  in  Macon  county.  There  it 
was  that  young  Abraham  saw  other  lads  ot 
his  age  wearing  better  clothing  than  he  had. 
He  wanted  a  new  pair  of  trousers,  and  he 
wanted  to  obtain  the  "pants"  through  his 
own  efforts.  But  how?  He  had  been  wear- 
ing a  backwoods  outfit  consisting  of  a  jeans 
jacket,  a  coonskin  cap  with  the  tail  hanging 
down  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  old  buckskin 
trousers  much  too  short  for  his  long  legs. 

The  odd-looking  newcomer  went  to  Mrs. 
Nancy  Miller,  a  widow  who  sewed  for  neigh- 
bors at  times.  He  told  her  that  he  had 
"nary  a  cent."  She  said  that  she  had  several 
logs  which  she  wanted  split  into  fence  rails. 
To  make  a  pair  of  homespun  trousers  for  a 
young  man  of  his  uncommon  height  she 
would  have  to  weave  three-and-one-half 
yards  of  cloth.  Well,  she  would  make  the 
trousers  for  him  if  he  would  split  four  hundred 
fence  rails  for  each  yard  needed. 

So  Abe  split  fourteen  hundred  rails,  and 
then  a  few  more  "for  good  measure."  Each 
morning  he  walked  the  three  miles  to  the 
Miller  home,  manfully  swung  his  ax  all  day, 
and  walked  the  same  distance  back  to  his 
home  when  it  became  too  dark  to  see  well. 
During  that  spring  he  also  split  enough  rails 
to  fence  his  father's  farm,  besides  helping 
him  plow  fifteen  acres  for  corn.  Further- 
more he  helped  a  near-by  settler  plow  fifty 
acres.  No  wonder  the  people  said  that  Abe 
was  "a  glutton  for  work." 


"This  knife,"  the  homely  stranger  calmly 
declared,  "was  placed  in  my  hands  some  few 
years  ago  with  the  respectful  request  that 
1  should  keep  it  until  1  should  find  a  man 
uglier  than  myself.  I  have  earned  it  from 
that  time  to  this.  However,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  think  vou  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
property  which  I  hereby  surrender  to  you. 

Lincoln's  law  practice  often  led  to  Ins 
absence  from  home  during  rather  lengthy 
periods  He  returned  on  one  dark  night,  and 
was  amazed  to  find  a  two-story  house  where  § 
his  one-story  home  should  have  been.  Was 
he  lost,  or  losing  his  mind?  What  could  the 
matter  be?  He  rapped  on  the  door  of  a 
neighbor  who  sleepily  informed  Abe  that 
Mrs  Lincoln  had  planned  a  surprise  for  her 
husband.  While  he  was  away  Mary  had 
employed   carpenters   to   make   the   building 

A  Tew  years  later  the  tall  man  who  lived 
in  the  tall  house  (which  he  had  once  failed 
to  recognize  as  his  own),  was  chosen  by  his 
political  party  to  make  the  race  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  accordance  with 
long-established  custom  a  group  of  men 
called  formally  to  tell  him  of  this  honor. 
Among  them  was  a  Pennsylvania  judge 
named  Kelly,  six  feet  and  three  inches  tall 
Carefully  he  inspected  Lincoln,  then  asked 
his  height.    Abe  said  he  was  "six  feet  four. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  judge.  "Pennsyl- 
vania gladly  bows  to  Illinois.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  Lincoln,  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  up  to,  and 
now  I  have  found  him  at  last." 

Happy  indeed  was  the  Pennsylvania  judge 
when  the  people  voted  the  former  boy  of  the 
backwoods  into  the  White  House.  Lincoln 
had   liked   the  judge's  compliment;   for   his 
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Lincoln  vM  a  patrio(UiventHe  coun- 
try by  the  frontier.    Americans  of  to- 
day might  have  trouble  in  understand- 
ing how  and  from  what  hands  or  con- 
ditions the  frontier  families   received 
the    torch    of    patriotism    which    they 
passed  on  burning  from  carrier  to  ear- 
ner,   from    generation    to    generation. 
Here    was    something    finer    than    no- 
blesse oblige,   fine  as  that  is.    These 
frontiersmen   were  not   responding   to 
the  aristocrat's  principle  that  he  who 
has  the  most  from  the  land  shall  re- 
turn   to   it    the  greatest   service,   that 
he  shall   be  the  first  into  the  breach 
the  last  to  leave  a  field  and  the  first 
to  attempt  its  recovery. 

That  nobility  is  one  of  compensa- 
tions, of  rewards  and  merits,  of  priv- 
ilege   honorably   paid    for.     The    -re-it 

t'Z1' i?",   Pi°neer    families    did&  not 
have  the  best  of  it.    Much  of  the  time 

they  had  the  worst  of  it.  They  seemed 
to  get  little  from  their  country.  It  could 
have  been  to  them  as  much  of  an 
abstraction  as  it  was  a  reality  It  fre- 
quently was  indifferent  to  them  and 
just  as  often  it  was  obstructive  and 
hostile. 

Sometimes  it  failed  to  protect  them 
and  sometimes  it  restrained  them  from 
defending    themselves.     At    times   the 
frontier  was   restless  and  even  rebel- 
lious when  government  seemed  hostile 
or  careless,   but   it   gave   the  country 
Jackson,   a   great    Unionist,   and    Lin- 
coln, a  greater.    Americans  in  favored 
circumstances    now    and    earlier    have 
been   found  pallid  in   their  allegiance 
to  the  country  which  gave  them  oppor- 
tunity,  but  at  need   the  frontier  has 
been  stanch. 

Washington's  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  his 
natural  inclination  toward  established 
order  and  the  allegiance  inherent  in 
his  aristocratic  position  could  very 
well  have  attached  him  to  the  home 
government.  He  gave  his  complete 
loyalty  to  a  new  concept  called  his 
country,  putting  at  hazard  all  the  ad 

tor  hf*  a  Wgh  PlaCe  iD  Ufe  contained 
Lincoln  in  his  youth  represented  the 
frontier     hopelessness     of     a     family 
which  had  receded  generation  by  gen- 
eration from  competence  to  what  may 
be    regarded    as    incompetence,    from 
opportunity    to    the    lack    of   it     from 
good    land    to    poor.     Various   genera, 
tions  of  the  family  had   found   them- 
selves   progressively    less    capable    of 
getting    much    from    the   country   and 
lound  it  offering  less  and  less  to* them 


Then  from  the  retrogressing  stock  the 
great  Unionist  came  when  he  was 
most  needed.  He  was  a  humanitarian. 
He  hated  slavery.  He  wanted  to  im- 
prove the  common  lot,  but  his  inspira- 
tion was  not  found  in  any  of  these 
qualities  or  in  like  emotions  and  senti- 
ments. They  were  all  subordinated  to 
his  devotion  to  the  country.  He  never 
considered  satisfying  his  altruistic  de- 
sires at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
There    were    many    Americans    who 


would   have  done   so.    He  had  much 
trouble  with  them. 

Lincoln  accepted  war  not  to  free  the 
saves    but    t0    save    the    nation      He 
freed  the  slaves  by  the  emancipation 
Proclamation,   not    to   abolish    sfavery 
but    to   preserve    the    Union.     He   an- 
swered the  hostile  aristocracy  of  Great 
Bntam   by   his  appeal   to  the   British' 
commoner.    It  was  the  strategy  of  the 
statesman  and  not  the  declaration  of  ' 
he  humanitarian.   The  South  had  mis- I 
understood     him,     thinking     that     he  ! 
would  nullify  the  Constitution  and  £  i 
strov    t^    nation    to    attack    slavery. 
Abobtionists    in    the    North    tried    to 
force  him   to  extreme  measures      Pa- 
cifists tried  to  make  him  compromise. 
Traitors  tried  to  destroy  confidence  in 
hini  and  to  persuade  the  people  of  the 
hopelessness  of  his  purpose.    Defeat- 

S;  r?,°  Wtre  timid  but  not  dfsloyal, 
urged  the  abandonment  of  the  costly 
effort  to  preserye  the  Union.  ' 

There    was    only    one    consideration 
which  prevailed  in  Lincoln's  intention  , 
and  that  was  the  inviolability  of  his 
country.  It  was  impregnable  and  couid 
not  be  modified  by  pressure  at  home 

forepT  ffr°ad:  *  WaS  Pr°0f  a^™ 
roieign    dissension    and    disloyalty    at 

borne.  It  resisted  altruists,  weaklings 
and  traitors. 

Lincoln  was  a  nationalist.  His  hu- 
mamtananis.nwas  subordinated  to  his 
country's   good.-Chicago   Tribune. 


LINCOLN  FABLES. 


The  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  curi- 
ously subject  to  that  doubtful  form  of  ad- 
miration which  ia  manifested  in  the  con- 
coction of  fables  to  illustrate  its  points  of  su- 
perior excellence.  Mo  other  man  of  the 
present  century  has  been  so  much  talked  and 
written  about;  and  no  other  man  has  had  so 
many  silly  stories  told  concerning  his  per- 
sonal traits  and  tendencies  by  well-meaning, 
but  overzealous  friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  main  trouble  Willi  these  stories  Is  not 
that  they  lack  the  merit  of  accuracy,  strictly 
•peaking,  but  that  they  are  crudely  and 
thoughtlessly  Imagined.  We  can  not  expect 
such  things  to  stand  the  test  of  close  Investi- 
gation for  veracity;  but  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  they  shall  be  reasonably  probable 
and  consistent  in  their  general  outline  and 
effect.  Lincoln's  characteristics  are  well 
known,  and  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  all  an- 
ecdotes which  represent  him  as  acting  at 
cross  purposes  with  those  characteristics 
;  under  any  circumstances  are  spurious  and 
misleading.  He  was  not  an  eccentric  man, 
In  whose  conduct  the  illogical  and  unexpected 
was  always  happening,  us  the  fable-makers 
would  have  us  believe.  There  was  never  a 
saner  Intellect  in  the  world,  and  never  a 
career  that  was  more  regular  and  philosoph- 
ical In  Its  course.  His  peculiarities  were  not 
follies  and  weaknesses.  He  never  made  him- 
,  self  ridiculous. 

It  is  Impossible,  therefore,  to  credit  stories 
-•Which  present  him  In  the  attitude  of  a  rustic 
.  clown  6n  the  one  hand,  or  In  that  of  a  morbid 
sentimentalist  on  the  other.  He  was  fond  of 
i  fun  at  times,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  propriety  and  decency;  he 
had  a  remarkably  compassionate  heart,  but  it 
1  did  not  betray  his  head  into  absurd  excesses 
|  of  sympathy.  If  we  were  to  accept  all  the 
,  reminiscences  that  purport  to  give  examples 
of  Ills  manner  at  life,  ft  would  be  necessary  to 
conclude  that  he  was  always  governed  by  ini" 
pulse  or  emotion,  and  always  looking  for  a 
chance  to  distort  his  features  either  with 
laughing  or  with  weeping.  The  people  who 
relate  these  fantastic  incidents  do  not  seem  to 
recollect  him  in  any  diguined  and  impressive 
1  aspect,  or  to  realize  that  their  stories  leave 
■his  greatness  entirely  out  of  question,  and 
convey  the  idea  that  he  was  distinguished 
i  only  for  acts  of  a  commonplace  order.  And 
yet  if  they  knew  him  at  all  they  must  be 
aware  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  he 
was  not  noted  for  sterling  Intellectual  quali- 
ties, and  for  keen  and  serious  interest  in  his 
profession  and  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
growing  year  by  year  in  reputation  and  influ- 
ence—preparing in  a  systematic  way  for  the 
momentous  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
were  ultimately  to  devolve  upon  him— and  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  seek  popularity 
by  giving  the  public  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  only  a  good-natured  zany,  with  intervals 
of  abnormal  and  irresistible  tenderness. 

There  Is  jus  flcaticn  for  the  assertion  that 
Lincoln  was  not  a  gentleman  according  to  j 
the  conventional  definition  of  tho  term.  I 
That  is  to  say,  he  had  none  of  what  Lowell 
calls  "skill  in  the  technicalities  of  man- 
ners," and  did  not  observe  the  laws  of  fash- 
ion which  are  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
polite  society.  He  understood  his  defects  In 
this  respect,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
them.  "I  set  out  in  this  campaign,"  he 
Bald  during  the  joint  debates  with  Douglas, 
"Intending  to  conduct  it  as  a  gentleman,  in 
BUbstance,  at  least,  lr  not  in  outside  polish. 
The  latter  I  shall  never  bo,  but  that  which 
constitutes  the  lnslae  of  a  gentleman  I  hope 
I  understand,  and  1  am  not  less  inclined  to 
practice  it  than  another."  Ills  behavior 
throughout  that  exacting  and  exciting  con- 
test was  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  declara- 
tion. He  preserved  a  pleasant  demeanor  un- 
der conditions  that  were  often  very  trying 
to  his  temper,  and  won  general  respect  by 
his  courteous  and  considerate  treatment  of 
his  distinguished  opponent.  His  clothes 
were  unstylish,  his  address  was  awkward, 
but  the  Intrinsic  merits  of  the  gentleman 
were  not  wanting.     It  was  a  matter  of   com- 


wltharare  self-control,  and  could  not  be  di- 
verted from  the  straight  and  energetic  courso 
of  his  argument  by  any  kind  of  interruption. 
He  had  one  of  the  most  adroit  and  experi- 
enced of  modern  debaters  to  cope  with,  and 
proved  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  him,  not 
only  in  logic  and  diqtion,  but  also  in  atten- 
tion to  the  personal  civilities  of  the  occasion. 
From  first  to  last,  there  was  a  certain  ulr  of 
temperate  courage  and  sincerity  In  his  con- 
duct that  caused  quick  forgetfulnoas  of  his 
lack  of  artificial  graces. 

Tho  speeches  delivered   by  Lincoln  in  that 
memorable  campaign  have  never  been  esti- 
mated at    their  lull  value  as  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  political   discussion.     They 
wore  extemporaneous  in    the    true   meaning 
of  the  word,  and  yet   they   were   models  of 
terseness,  perspicuity  and  uniformity.    Their 
theme  was   a   peculiarly  important   one.  in- 
volving consequences  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
acter, and  they  presented  it  so  clearly   and 
forcibly  that  no  intelligent  person  could  fall 
to  comprehend  it.     They  are  still  Interesting 
after  the  lapse  of  thlrtv-flve  years  and    the 
complete  disappearance  of   the   tremendous 
issue  to    which   they  pertained.      The  reader 
•who  takes  them  up  without  previous  knowl- 
edge of  them  will  be   surprised  to  And  how 
little  there  is   in  them  to  sustain  the  fable- 
makers'  view  of  the   speaker.      They  do  not 
contain  a  single   funny  story,    though   they 
are  plentifully  besprinkled  with   droll   con- 
ceits   and  striking  epigrams,   and  at   times 
they  reach  climaxes  of  first-class  eloquence. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  Lincoln    had  thoroughly 
studied  his  case,  as  the  lawyers  say,  and  was 
.ready  to  meet  every  contingency  of  a   debate 
!  that  was  full  of   surprises  and   trap-settings. 
He  had  the  whole  history  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion at  hla  tongue's  end,  and   was  familiar 
-•with  all  the  details  of  local    politics,    which 
count  for  so  much  with  popular   audiences. 
;H1s  language  was  simple,  but  vigorous  and  de- 
!  clsive.    He   put   splendid    truths   in   homely 
garb  only  to  emphasize  their  value,  and   to 
1  make  them  practically  effective   in  the  pend- 
ing controversy. 
j ,   At  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  Douglas  said, 
|  "I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
1  known  personally  and  intimately,  for  about 
j  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  worthy  gentleman 
j  who  has  been  nominated  for  my  place,  and 
that  I  regard  him  as  a  kind,   amiable  and  in- 
j  telligent   gentleman,  a  good  citizen  and  an 
honorable  opponent."    This  patronizing  air 
■was  one  that  the  Little  Giant  was  fond  of  as- 
suming with   regard  to  any  man  who  had  the 
'temerity   to   antagonize  him   on  the  stump. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  his 
complacency  in  this  instance  was  largely  an 
affectation.    He  had   not   known  Lincoln  so 
long  without   discovering   more   in  the  man 
than  this    equivocal    tribute   implied.     They 
had  met  before,  not  once  only,  but  frequent- 
ly, under  like  conditions.    Lincoln  had  been 
a   candidate   for  the  Senate  against  Shields 
jour  years  previously,   and  his  campaign  at 
that  time  had  shown  him  to  be  the  peer  of 
any  man  in  a  State  which  was  well  supplied 
•with  public  men  of  One  ability.     Moreover,  he 
had  borne  a  prominent  part  in   the  contest  of 
two  years  later  which  resulted  in  the  election 
©*♦**—  *>*t  yfaniiiihi'M'i   Oovernxu:  of  in  'Quid; 
and  his  party  had  learned  to  look  upon  him 
as  Its  foremost  leader  by  right  of  his    sur- 
passing sagacity    and  his  strong  hold   upon 
the   confidence  and  affection  of  the  masses. 
It    may  be  added   in    this    relation   that    his 
epeech  In  the  Republican  State  Convention  of 
1856  was  not  excelled  by  any   that  he  deliv- 
ered in   the  joint  debatos  of   1858.     He  then 
for  the  first  time  discussed  the  slavery  issue 
on  its  moral  side,  and  sounded  the  key-note 
of  deadly  hostility  to  an  evil   that  existed  in 
mockery   of  the    theory  of   freedom  and  the 
rights  of  humanity.     "It  was  a   speech  of  fire 
and  forco,"  writes  one  who  heard  it— "a  tor- 
rent of  logic,  pathos  and  enthusiasm." 

Those  who  imagine  that  Lincoln  merely 
happened  to  be  selected  as  Douglas'  antago- 
nist in  1858,  and  that  his  remarkable  ability 
was  first  demonstrated  m  that  struggle,  aro 
■adly  mistaken,  lie  had  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  Illinois  politics  for  many  years,  aud 
the  people  were  well  acquainted  with  him. 
By  common  consent,  ho  stood  at  the  head  oi 


no  one  else  was  suggested  or  thought  of  when 
the  time  came  for  choosing  a  man  to  make  the 
race  against  Douglas.  His  popularity  extend- 
ed all  over  the  State,  and  he  was  esteemed  for 
better  things  than  are  told  of  him  by  many 
persons  who  claim  to  have  been  on  Intimate 
terms  with  hlra.  He  did  not  roam  about  the 
country  pulling  pigs  out  of  mud-holes  or  re- 
placing young  birds  that  had  fluttered  from 
their  nests  and  fallen  by  the  roadside.  It  Is 
true  that  he  liked  to  meet  congenial  spirits 
and  swap  jokes  with  them,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  he  neglected  his  business  to  play  the 
vagabond,  or  that  he  forfeited  his  self-respect 
by  coarte  proceedings  of  any  sort.  He  did 
not  drink,  he  did  not  gamble,  he  did  not 
swear,  he  did  not  even  chew  or  smoke.  Now 
and  then  he  played  a  game  of  chess  or  bil- 
liards, and  that  was  ail.  He  was  not  what  is 
called  "a  good  fellow"  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing no  higher  object  than  personal  enjoy- 
ment. While  he  was  exceedingly  democratic 
In  his  tastes  and  associations,  he  never  placed 
himself  upon  a  level  with  people  of  low  in- 
stincts and  tendencies.  He  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  everybody,  but  he  did  not  encour- 
age the  kind  of  familiarity  that  lessens  a 
man's  reputation  for  sobriety  and  solidity  of 
character. 

It  was  apparent  at  an  early    stage  of  the 
campaign  of  1858  that  the    "kind,  amiable 
and  intelligent   gentleman"    whom   the  Re- 
publicans had  spontaneously  chosen  for  their 
standard-bearer  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
eminent  statesman  who  had  so  long  had  his 
own  way  in  Illinois  politics.     "I  know  Judge 
Douglas  is  a  great  man,"    he  observed  in  the 
second   debate,    "while   I   am  only  a  small 
man,   but  I  feel  that  I  have  got  him!"    He  did 
not  mean  by  this  to  exalt  himself  In  point  of 
personal  ability  at   the   expense   of   his   ad- 
versary,  but  only  to  indicate  his  confidence 
in   the   strengtn  of  the  cause  that  he  repre- 
sented.    Douglas  was  placed  in  a  very  em-j 
barrassing  position  by  the  fact  that  he  was^ 
obliged  to  palter  in  a  double   sense  with  the 
slavery  issue.     His  ambition  for   the   Presi- 
dency would  not  allow  him  to  be  either  for  or 
against  the  extension  of  the  Institution,  as  he| 
could  not  hope  to  be  nominated  wltnout  the  y 
support  of   both   the  North  and   South.    In 
reality,  he  was  an  anti-siavery  man,   but  he 
cared  more  for  policy  than  for  principle,  and  . 
more  for  Douglas  than  for  all  other  things  be- 
sides    He  sought  to  retain  the  favor  of  both 
sides  by   adopting   the  doctrine   of   popular 
sovereignty,  as  he  grandiloquently  named  it, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the 
Territories  should  be  left  free  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude slavery  as  they  pleased,   subject  to  the  j 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said  tribunal  > 
having  already  decided  that  the  slaveholder, 
could  take  his  human  chattels  into  a  Terrl-1 
tory  the  same  as  the  owner  of  any  other  kind 
of  property.    Lincoln  had  no  trouble  in  ex-  i 
posing  the  fallacy  of  such  a  proposition.     "It 
allows  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  have  slav- 
ery If  they  wantlt,"  he  said,  "but  it  does  not 
allow  them  not  to  have  if  they  do  not  want 
it." 

Thus  did  Lincoln  employ  his  resources  ot 
exact  thinking  and  plain  speaking  to  brush 
away  Douglas'  sophistries  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  concentrate  public  attention  upon 
the  vital  and  practical  questions  of  the  con- 
troversy. He  was  never  once  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage. It  was  often  necessary  for  him  to 
modify  aud  qualify  his  assertions  In  order  to 
suit  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  he  in- 
variably did  it  with  consummate  tact.  His 
ulert  and  practiced  opponent  was  not  able  to 
throw  him  off  his  guard  or  to  Involve  him  in 
any  selr-conrraaicnon.  He  was  careful  not 
to  say  anything  that  could  injure  his  chances 
of  success,  and  yet  he  was  perfectly  candid. 
There  was  no  concealment  of  his  opinions, 
but  there  was  wonderful  skill  and  foresight 
In  his  methods  of  expressing  them.  He  knew 
when  to  be  bluntly  and  positively  outspoken, 
and  he  knew  as  woll  when  to  be  cautious  and 
strategic.  Several  times  during  the  canvass 
some  of  his  friends  took  occasion  to  admonish 
him  that  ho  was  giving  Douglas  too  much 
rope,  but  he  asked  them  to  be  patient  and 
assured  them  that  the  final  spsult  would  be 


■■■■ 

satisfactory;  and  it  turned  out  that  be  was  j 

right  in  an  of  his  proceedings.    He  did  not  i 

secure  the  coveted  Beat  in  the  Senate,  but  he  I 

polled  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  ttie  State,  he 

defeated  Douglas  for  the  presidency,  and  he 

put  himself  in  the  way  of  becoming  one  of  the 

most  illustrious   and  beloved  characters  to 

modern  history. 
The  manufacturers  of  Lincoln  fables  do  not 

designate  the  man  for  us  in  any  relevant  and 

recognizable  manner,    jt  is  impossible  by  the 

utmosteSort  of  the  Imagination  to  reconcile  ' 

such  things  as  they  tell  with  the  record  of  his  • 

public  service,    We  can  not  believe  that  he 

spent  as  much  of  his  life  as  they  intimate  iB 

sitting  on  store-boxes  and  making  fun  fpr  the 

boys.    He  was  a  genius,  to  be  sure,  but  he  did 

not  succeed  by  accident,  or  without   a  J  great 

deal  of  earnest  and  Well-directed  labor.    It  is 
'  proper,  therefore,  to  protest  against  remi- 
niscences which  are  calculated  to  teach  that 
]  bis  normal  condition  was  one  of  frivolity  and 

IndiSerenee,  and  that  he  must  have  gained 

liia  renown  by  some  occult  and   miraculous 

favoritism  of  destiny.    If  they  can  not  resist 

the  inclination  to  gossip  about  him  because 

they  once  lived  in  the  same  town  with  him, 

or  met  him  occasionally  In  other  places,  let 

them  at  least  so  construct  their  fabrications 
as  to  warrant  a  casual  inference  of  genuine- 
ness. Let  them  not  say,  for  instance,  as  a  re- 
cent one  does,  that  when  he  received  tne  news 
of  his  first  nomination  for  President,  be  was 
pitching  quoits  in  a  back  yard;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
story  would  be  a  poor  one  even  if  it  were  not 
so  easyTS-oiscreglt'.  TUe  ^ernntry  h«»  fcad  ■ 
surfeit  of  these  silly  actions,  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  multiplying  them. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  the  people,  evolved 
from  humble  conditions  to  perform  a  mighty 
work,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  con- 
tinually Indulging  in  pranks  that  identified 
him  with  the  rabble.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  bear  testimony  that  he  did  not  court 
notoriety  by  such  absurdities  as  have  been 
freely  imputed  to  him.  It  used  to  be  said  in 
Illinois  that  one  of  the  inducements  offered 
by  the  Democratic  party  tor  recruits  was  the 
privilege  of  calling  Douglas  "Steve."  But 
nooody  called  uncoln  '  'Abe.  * •  He  was  not  a 
man  with  whom  any  lloertles  could  be  taken. 
Men  looked  up  to  him,  not  down  upon  him, 
from  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  public 
life.  He  was  a  born  leader,  and  stepped  to 
the  front  because  that  was  where  be  naturally 
belonged;  but  it  was  not  by  luck  so  much  as  J 
by  diligence  and  discipline  that  he  won  such  I 
recognition.     His    amiability   was    extraor-  j 


Si  % ante  gsilg  (Stoto 


(  dlnary,  but  it  did  not  make  a  milksop  of  him. 

j  There  never  lived  a  sterner  man  In  emergen- 
cies where  lenity  was  inconsistent  with  duty 
and  honor.  His  force  of  character  was  put  to 
unprecedented  tests,  and  it  always  stood  the 
strain.  He  bad  a  lively  sense  of  humor,  j 
which  was  sometimes  more  advantageous  to  I 
him  ftan  his  trust  In  Providence;  but  he  was 
not  a  buffoon,  as  the  fabulists  are  so  apt  to 
suggest,  and  his  memory  is  too  aaerea  to  be 
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Chicago  Daily  News     i?eb.    14,    1970 


'Lincoln's  faults  and  misdeeds' 


All  praise  to  columnist  L.  F. 
Palmer  Jr.  for  airing  some  of 
the  long-overdue  bits  of  Lin- 
colnania  proving  that  the  Great 
Emancipator  was  a  human 
being,  not  a  god. 

Black  historian  Lerone  Ben- 
nett Jr.  has  not  come  up  with 
hitherto       unpublished 

history-- he  has  merely  given 
circulation  to  facts  which  have 
been  well  known  to  students  of 
history. 

It  is  to  the  discredit  of  text- 
nook  historians  that  so  many 
of  Lincoln's  faults  and  mis- 
deeds have  been  glossed  over 
or  omitted  entirely. 

Paimer  and  his  fellow-blacks 
have  never  been  under  any 
obligation  to  revere  or  worship 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  should 
feel  free  to  pay  homage  to 
Frederick  Douglass,  Booker  T. 
Washington  or  even  Fred 
Hampton. 

In  arriving  at  the  decision  to 
turn  away  from  Lincoln,  they 
have  access  to  data  and  in- 
formation amassed  by  hun- 
dreds of  historians  and 
biographers,  who  lor  a  century 
have  combed  and  pored  ovei 
every  scrap  of  information 
concerning  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life. 


We  assume  that  Palmer 
would  agree  that  future 
biographers  of  another  de- 
ceased public  figure,  the  late 
Martin  L.  King  Jr.  should  have 
similar  unrestricted  access  to 
records,  files,  personal  letters, 
and  tape-recordings  made  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  o  I 
Investigation,  bearing  on  the 
life  ot  this  great  American. 

RICHARD  FAR1S 

Chicago 

•         • 

L.  F.  Palmer  should 
recognize  that  the  Great 
Emancipator  was  doing  his 
thing  at  a  time  when  the  dif- 
ference between  free  white 
men  and  black  slaves  was 
literally  like  night  and  day. 

President  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King's  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  have  to  be  classified 
as  the  finest  in  Christian  ut- 
terances with  a  hundred  year 
span  in  between. 

Let's  face  it.  Lincoln  didn't 
hate  the  Negroes  one  hundred 
years  ago  and  Dr.  King  didn't 
hate  "whitey."  Both  of  these 
great  men  advocated  love  and 
understanding. 
GORDON  L.  WEDGEVVOOD 

Chicago 
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Still  Around: 
Ghosts  of  Lincoln 
And  His  Era 


see  compassion, 
man." 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12  -  President 
Reagan,  referring  to  a  racial  attack  in 
Queens  and  to  confrontations  in  an  all- 
white  county  in  Georgia,  said  in  a  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  speech  today  that  "ruc- 
ism  is  still  with  us.  North  and  South." 

"We  see  in  recent  incidents  in  Howard 
Beach,  N.Y.,  and  Forsyth  County,  Gu., 
that  racism  is  still  with  us,  North  and 
South,"  he  told  a  group  of  lumor  high 
school  students.  "Let  each  of  us  work  to 
eliminate  this  scourge  from  our  country, 
and  in  our  own  lives  let  us  strive  to  live 
up  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  example." 

In  a  lifihler  vein,  the  President  also 
said  he  thought  Lincoln's  ghost  had 
frightened  the  Reagans'dog  Rex,  and  he 
recalled  his  first  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, 
hollowing  are  excerpts: 
You  know,  living  in  the  White  House  is 
kind  of  an  experience.  You  can't  ever  be 
free  of  the  knowledge  of  who  and  how 
many  have  preceded  you  there.  But  it's 
more  telling  with  Lincoln  than  with 
everyone,  because  just  down  the  hall 
from  where  we  go  to  sleep  at  night  is 
Lincoln's  bedroom,  furnished  exactly  as 
it  was  back  there  for  him. 

And  there's  even  a  legend  in  the  White 
House  that  he's  still  there.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  people  who  have  worked  there 
through  several  Presidents  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  tell  you,  yes,  that  they  be- 
lieve he  is.  Now  I  haven't  seen  him  my- 
self, but  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  am  puzzled, 
because  every  once  in  a  while  our  little 
dog  Rex  will  start  down  that  long  hall  to- 
ward that  room,  just  glaring  as  if  he's 


seeing  something,  and  barking.  And  he 
stops  in  from  of  Lincoln's  door,  the  bed- 
room door.  And  once,  early  on  in  this,  I 
just  couldn't  understand  it  So  I  went 
down  and  1  opened  the  door  and  1 
stepped  in  and  I  turned  around  for  him 
to  come  on,  and  he  stood  there,  stood 
barking  and  growling,  and  then  started 
backing  away  —  and  would  not  go  in  the 
room  So.  The  funny  thing,  though,  is  I 
have  to  feel,  unlike  you  might  think 
about  other  ghosts,  if  he  is  still  there,  I 
don't  have  any  fear  at  all.  1  think  it 
would  be  very  wonderful  to  have  a  little 
meeting  wnh  him,  and  probably  verv 
helpful. 

How  many  ol  you  have  gone  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial? 
Most  have. 

Well  now  I  want  to  ask  you:  The  first 
lime  I  was  ever  there,  someone,  a  vet- 
eran of  being  there,  told  me  to  do  some- 
thing, and  I  wonder  if  you  were  ever  told 
to  do  it?  That  is  to  go  in  and  stand  on  one 
side  of  thai  great  monument,  and  look  up 
at  the  profile  of  Lincoln,  then  logo  round 
to  Ihe  other  side  of  the  statue  and  look  at 
the  other  side  of  Lincoln.  What  the  artist 
has  accomplished  —  on  one  side  in  that 
face  you  see  strength,  you  see  the  thing 
that  he  had  that  made  him  able  to  deal 
with  those  problems.  When  you  get 
around  to  the  other  side,  that  side  of  the 
face,  you  see  compassion,  you  see  the 
great  kindliness  of  that  man. 

Now  I  don't  know  how  the  artist  ac- 
complished that,  but  it's  there.  So  if  you 
haven't  done  that,  make  another  trip 
sometime  and  see  if  that  isnt't  true. 

Well,  I  guess  (hat's  enough  of  a  history 
lesson  here  for  today. 


Students  from  Washington  listening  as  Mr.  Reagan  spoke  to  them  yesterday  in  the  Old  Executive  Office  B. 
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NATIONAL      A  F  FAIRS 


Coming  Soon:  The  Odd  Couple 


Foreign  policy  as 
guerrilla  theater? 


No  two  senators  could  be 
less  alike.  Claiborne  Pell, 
the  new  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  is  a  patrician 
with  exquisite  manners,  an  em- 
bodiment of  noblesse  oblige  lib- 
eralism. Jesse  Helms,  who  last 
week  was  elected  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  Foreign 
Relations,  is,  by  the  description 
of  one  GOP  Senate  staffer,  "a 
firebrand,  a  mad  mongrel  dog  of 
the  right"  who  will  "drive  Pell  bananas." 
Somehow,  the  Newport  noble  and  the  pitch- 
fork populist  will  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
run  one  of  the  most  important  committees 
in  the  Senate.  If  they  don't,  the  committee 
risks  becoming  what  it  was  during  the  early 
years  of  this  decade — a  partisan  battle- 
ground whose  influence  is  minimal. 

If  resumes  are  anything  to  go  by,  the  two 
might  well  have  difficulty  finding  common 
ground.  Pell's  own  official  biography  duly 
notes,  "His  forebears  include  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  of  whom,  George  M.  Dallas, 
also  served  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  Rhode  Island  senator  is  an 
Episcopalian  and  a  clubman  whose  mem- 
berships include  the  Knickerbocker  in 
New  York  and  White's  in  London.  Helms,  a 
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former  broadcaster  on  the  southern  Tobac- 
co Radio  Network,  is  a  Baptist  deacon  and  a 
member  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Rotary  (past 
president). 

Helms's  victory  in  the  Republican  cau- 
cus was  a  surprise.  It  was  anticipated  that 
Sen.  Richard  Lugar,  who  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  committee  until  the  Democrats 
took  control  of  the  Senate,  would  be  given 
the  ranking  position.  But  Helms  won  on 
the  strength  of  his  seniority — a  principle 
even  liberal  senator  Lowell  Weicker  up- 
held in  the  vote — and  his  value  to  the  right 
as  a  fund-raising  symbol. 

Compromise  between  Pell  and  Helms 
seems  improbable.  Pell  has  been  consistent- 
ly liberal  on  foreign-policy  issues — against 
Star  Wars,  for  a  nuclear  freeze,  against  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  contras — while  Helms, 


with  his  strident  anticommu- 
nism,  is  so  far  to  the  right  that  he 
has  faulted  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration on  many  foreign-poli- 
cy fronts.  The  languid  and  ab- 
sent-minded Pell  is  not  known 
for  forceful  leadership.  Mean- 
while, Helms  has  offended  even 
conservatives  with  some  of  his 
filibusters;  heonceblocked  abill 
because  it  included  a  split  infini- 
tive. "I  don't  intend  to  sacrifice 
my  agenda  one  iota  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican,"  said  Helms 
about  his  new  post.  Pell  is  some- 
what less  resolute.  "You  will 
find  me  sometimes  hesitant,  but 
I  hope  not  unwise,"  he  recently 
told  The  Washington  Post. 

It  all  has  the  makings  for 
some  foreign-policy  guerrilla 
theater.  The  expectation  is  that 
Pell  will  be  mowed  under  by  Helms's  histri- 
onics and  upstaged  by  stronger  Democrats 
on  the  committee.  An  administration  offi- 
cial said  Pell  would  be  "almost  irrelevant" 
and  a  Senate  staffer  predicted  meetings  of 
the  once  proud  committee  could  turn  into 
"screaming  matches."  Helms  himself 
could  get  ambushed  by  more  moderate 
Republicans  on  the  committee.  Decisions 
on  political  hot  potatoes,  such  as  foreign 
aid,  might  well  be  made  in  floor  fights  by 
the  full  Senate.  There  will  be,  said  one 
Democratic  staffer,  "stalemate  and  a  lot 
of  ad  hoc  free-lancing."  The  committee 
might  not  accomplish  much,  but  few  on 
Capitol  Hill  will  want  to  miss  an  episode  of 
the  Odd  Couple. 

Timothy  Noahq/k/  Eleanor  Clift 
in  Washington 


Maureen  Reagan  Meets  Lincoln's  Ghost 


Winston  Churchill  saw 
him.  So  did  Princess  Ju- 
liana of  the  Netherlands. 
Nancy  Reagan,  however,  re- 
fuses to  be  spooked  by 
the  White  House's  most  elu- 
sive resident — President  Lin- 
coln's ghost.  "If  Ronnie  is 
away  for  a  night  or  some- 
thing, I  can  be  here  alone," 
says  the  First  Lady.  "I'm  not 
afraid.  I  don't  hear  Abe  Lin- 
coln knocking  on  my  door." 

But  wait.  There's  an  oppos- 
ing view  from  within  the  fam- 
ily. "I'm  not  kidding,"  says 
Maureen  Reagan.  "We've 
really  seen  it."  Seems  the 
president's  daughter  and  her 
husband,  Dennis  Revell,  often 


sleep  in  the  Lincoln  Bedroom 
when  they  visit  the  folks  (ap- 
parently Lincoln's  seven-foot 
bed  is  the  only  one  big  enough 
to  accommodate  6-foot-7  Den- 
nis), and  an  aura — sometimes 


red,  sometimes  orange — ap- 
pears in  the  wee  hours.  Mau- 
reen and  Dennis  figure  it's 
Lincoln's  spirit. 

"When  I  told  my  parents 
what  I  saw,"  says  Ms.  Reagan, 


The  Lincoln  Bedroom  in  the  White  House:  Home  to  a  free  spirit 


"they  looked  at  me  a  little 
weirdly."  But  then,  the  senior 
Reagans  are  by  now  accus- 
tomed to  Maureen's  eccentric- 
ities (after  all,  she  did  come  out 
in  favor  of  the  equal-rights 
amendment).  Some  Republi- 
can leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  the  spectral  sighting  as 
further  evidence  that  Mau- 
reen— who  has  been  known  to 
travel  with  a  stuffed  animal — 
should  not  have  been  named 
cochairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  last  week. 

Getting  back  to  the  ghost: 
there  is  one  other  member  of 
the  First  Family  who  be- 
lieves. Nancy  Reagan  says 
Rex,  the  family  dog,  often 
barks  at  the  Lincoln  Bedroom 
door  but  refuses  to  go  in. 
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Don't  call  him  Abe 

The  Lincoln  legends  would  astonish  him 


/ 


By  MARTIN  0.  TUUJU 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  told 
William  Herndon,  his  third 
law  partner,  "Biographies  as 
Jienerally  written  are  not  only  mis- 
eading  but  false." 
I     As  America  marks  the  180th  year 
since  the  birth  of  our  most  writ 
U-n-about  and  best-known  presi- 
dent, (Feb.  12.  1809),  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  he  might  well  have 
been  speaking  about  himself.  For 
i  the  road  to  Lincoln  learning  is 
strewn  with  false  claims,  spurious 
reminiscences  and  fraudulent  doc- 
j  uments. 

i     If  Lincoln  were  aware  of  how 

,  his  words  have  been  misused  and 

1  abused,  he  would  be  amazed.  For 

example,  in  1950,  two  pages  of 

bogus  Lincoln  quotations  were 

Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 

i  ord. 

1     But  Just  as  his  words  have  been 

distorted  or  fabricated  to  serve 

■  different  purposes,  so  have  myths 

1  developed  about  other  aspects  of 

our  16th  president 

How  about  the  impressions  that: 

■  Lincoln  was  our  only  "log 
cabin"  president  Not  quite.  Presi- 
dents Jackson,  Taylor,  Fillmore, 
Pierce,  Buchanan  and  Garfield 
can  also  claim  this  kind  of  back- 
ground. 

■  As  a  boy,  Lincoln  did  his  read- 
ing at  night  by  the  light  of  the  fire- 

.  place.  Not  If  his  stepmother  is  to 
be  believed.  As  Albert  Bevendge 
noted,  she  said,  "He  didn't  read 
I  after  night  much,  went  to  bed 
early,  got  up  early  and  then  read." 
I     ■  He  was  regularly  called  "Abe" 
I  and  enjoyed  the  name.  Actually, 
I  according  to  Stephen  B.  Oates,  a 
;  recent  biographer,  nobody  called 
!  him  "Abe"  to  his  face.  "He  loathed 
I  the  nickname.  There  was  some- 
thing about  his  origin  that  he 
j  never  cared  to  dwell  on." 

Incidentally,  you  will  never 
come  across  a  document  signed 
"Abe  Lincoln."  It  will  be  either  "A. 
'  1  incoln"  or  "Abraham  Lincoln." 


■  Lincoln  wrote  the  Gettysburg 
Address  on  the  back  of  an  enve- 
lope on  the  train  to  Gettysburg. 

Actually,  no  writing  was  done  on 
the  train  It  was  too  bumpy  a  ride 
to  permit  writing,  with  or  without 
an  envelope.  Lincoln  drafted  it  on 
executive  letterhead  as  befitted 
the  dignity  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  Gen  James  B.  Fry,  his 
special  escort,  did  not  remember 
Lincoln  "writing  or  even  reading 
his  speech  during  the  Journey." 

■  Since  Lincoln  could  deliver 
such  masterpieces  as  the  Cooper 
Union  speech,  the  Gettysburg 
Address  and  the  Second  Inaugural 
address,  it  shows  he  could  deliver 
a  terrific  speech  at  anytime. 

Wrong  Lincoln  was  "a  poor 
extemporaneous  speaker  —  he 
needed  a  script  to  be  eloquent," 
says  one  historian.  A  contempo- 
rary noted  that,  "Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  a  successful  impromptu 
speaker.  He  required  time  for 
thought  and  arrangement  of  the 
thing  to  be  said."  Lincoln  scholar 
Richard  Current  has  declared, 
"His  long-remembered  sayings 
were  written  and  rewritten  with 
meticulous  revisions  ahead  of 
time." 

(He  would  have  appreciated  Red 
Smith's  quip  about  writing:  "All 
you  do  is  sit  at  a  typewriter  until 
tiny  beads  of  blood  begin  to  pop 
on  your  forehead.") 

■  He  told  a  visiting  temperance 
committee  that  urged  the  firing  of 
Gen.  Grant  because  he  drank  too 
much  whiskey:  "Well,  I  wish  some 
of  you  would  tell  me  the  brand  of 
whiskey  that  Grant  drinks.  I  would 
like  to  send  a  barrel  of  it  to  every 
one  of  my  other  generals  " 

It  didn't  happen.  When  Lincoln 
was  asked  if  the  story  was  true,  he 
said,  "No,  I  didn't  happen  to  say  It 
—  but  it's  a  good  story,  a  hardy 
perennial.  I've  traced  that  story 
back  to  George  II  and  James 
Wolfe.  When  certain  persons  com- 
plained that  Wolfe  was  mad, 
George  said,  "1  wish  he'd  bite 
some  of  the  others." 


■  Lincoln's  true  love  was  Ann 
Rutledge,  not  the  woman  he  mar- 
ried, Mary  Todd 

Despite  William  Herndon's 
attempts  to  foist  this  on  the  public 
through  his  lectures  and  the  book 
he  wrote  with  Jesse  W.  Weik,  it  is 
unproved.  No  evidence  has  ever 
surfaced  to  indicate  anything  but  a 
platonic  relationship  No  modem 
reputable  Lincoln  scholar  accepts 
the  story  These  include  Benjamin 
P.  Thomas,  Paul  Angle,  Stephen  B. 
Oates  and  James  G  Randall. 

The  last-named  sums  it  up: 
'There  is  no  thoroughly  verified 
utterance  by  Lincoln,  written  or 
oral,  in  which  Ann  Rutledge  is 
even  mentioned,  though  one  finds 
Lincoln's  own  statements  concern- 
ing women  whom  he  knew  in  this 
period  —  namely,  Sarah  Rickard 
and  Mary  Owens." 

■  Lincoln  was  "a  kind  of  home- 
spun Socrates  who  disclaimed 
material  rewards." 

Not  so.  A  number  of  recent  biog- 
raphers see  Lincoln  as  a  man  of 
substantial  wealth  At  the  time  of 
his  marriage  In  1842,  he  was  earn- 
ing $1,200  a  year.  Not  bad  when 
compared  with  the  governor's  sal- 
ary of  $1,200  and  the  $750  received 
by  circuit  court  Judges  In  the 
mid-1850s,  his  yearly  earnings 
reached  $5,000.  By  1860,  he  had 
$15,000  invested  in  various  inter- 
ests 

At  his  death,  Lincoln  left  an 
estate  of  $83,343,  which  was 
increased  by  his  administrators  to 
$110,974,  exclusive  of  real  estate. 

■  Lincoln's  assassination  was 
greeted  with  Joy  throughout  the 
South. 

Perhaps  some  diehards  exulted, 
but  as  Carl  Sandburg  noted  in  his 
Lincoln  biography,  many  knowl- 
edgeable and  influential  South- 
erners saw  it  differently. 

Respected  Gen.  Joseph  E  John- 
ston declared,  "Mr.  Lincoln  was 
the  best  friend  we  had,"  and 
viewed  the  assassination  as  "the 
greatest  possible  calamity  to  the 
South." 


Jefferson  Davis  was  also 
dened  by  the  tragedy  He  saw 
South  losing  the  benefit  of 
coin's   "generosity"  —  a  Iran 
did  not  see  in  Andrew  Johnson 

Robert  E.  Lee,  who  regre' 
Lincoln's  death  as  much  as  an) 
in  the  North,  indicated  he 
surrendered  to  Lincoln's  good 
as  much  as  to  Grant's  artillery 

■  'The  health  of  Abraham 
coin  in  his  last  year  of  life 
such  as  to  preclude  completu 
his  second  term  of  office  ev» 
he  had  never  been  assassinate 

This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Hi 
Schwartz,  who  is  on  the  sta 
the  University  of  Southern  Ca 
ma  School  of  Medicine.  He  n 
tains  that  Lincoln  had  symp 
of  Marfan's  syndrome  (This 
lie  red  i  lory  disarrangement  of 
neclive  tissue  which  affects  oi 
more  of  three  systems  —  ske 
visual  and  cardiovascular.) 

But  in  1981,  Dr.  John  K 
timer  of  the  College  of  Physic 
and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  Urn 
sity  and  the  Presbyterian  Ho*| 
challenged  this  claim  His  art 
"Lincoln  Did  Not  Have  the  Ma 
Syndrome,"  offers  persuasive 
dence  in  support  of  his  pou. 
view. 

After  reviewing  the  sympt 
associated  with  the  classic  Ma 
syndrome  patient,  he  points 
that  "we  do  not  know  that  Lin' 
had  any  of  these."  He  there 
concludes,  "there  is  no  firm 
dence  that  Lincoln  had  the  Ma 
syndrome." 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  li 
Lincoln  myths  and  falseho 
Unsettled  controversies 
unsolved  puzzles  still  remain, 
while  some  may  never  be  put  < 
plelely  to  rest,  be  assured 
study  and  investigation 
America's  most  exalted  figure 
continue  unabated. 

Tullai  is  chairman  of  the  his 
department  at  St.  Paul's  Scl 
BrooklandvtUe,  Md 
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Abraham  Lincoln:  The  man  behind  the  myths 


By  Mary  K.  Forbeck 

Tiskilwa  Hiyh  School 

Taken  from  the  book 

Written  by  Stephen  Oates 

There  are  many  myths  and 
misconceptions  about  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.  One  popular 
myth  that  claimed  Lincoln 
was  an  "American  Christ" 
began  on  Black  Easter:  April 
16,  1865. 

This  myth  claimed  Lincoln 
was  like  Christ  because  he 
was  shot  on  Good  Friday  and 
from  the  time  he  was  shot 
until  his  death  was  a  chrono- 
logical outline  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

Other  myths  about  Lincoln 
were  that  he  was  a  martyr- 
saint  and  a  frontier  hero. 

These  two  myths  were 
combined  by  Carl  Sandburg, 
the  most  popular  biographer 
of  Lincoln.  This  view  of  Lin- 
coln is  the  most  widely  known 
in  the  world  today. 

Not  all  the  myths  about  him 
are  complementary.  There  is 
the  "Anti-Lincoln  Tradition" 
—  also  called  "Lincoln-as-a- 
demon"  which  says  Lincoln 
was  an  evil  man  who  brought 
on  unnecessary  war. 

There  is  also  the  myth 
called  "Lincoln  as  a  racist," 
which  says  that  Lincoln  was  a 
racist  and  that  he  was  against 
civil  and  political  rights  for 
blacks  and  wanted  them 
thrown  out  of  the  country. 

Lincoln  wasn't  like  the 
mythical  man  that  Carl 
Sandburg  portrayed.  Neither 
was  he  the  racist  that  many 
people  from  the  South  be- 
lieved thai  he  was. 

THK  KtvAI.  LINCOLN  was 
a  mortal  man  like  all  humans, 
with  human  faults  and  also 
human  needs. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lin- 
coln, was  born  on  Feb.  12, 
1X09,  in  the  back  woods  of 
Kentucky. 

He  spent  the  first  years  of 
his  life  helping  his  father  on 
the  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  21, 
he  left  home  and  never  saw 
his  father  again. 

He  was  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  of  his  frontier  past 
and  his  poor  and  uneducated 
parents.  He  had  only  one  year 
of  formal  education  in  a  fron- 
tier school  and  taught  himself 
with  the  aid  of  books. 

This  didn't  stop  him.  His 
friends  felt  he  was  the  most 
ambitious  man  they  had  ever 
met. 

Literally  a  self-made  law- 
yer, at  the  age  of  25,  he  en- 
tered the  Illinois  legislature 
and  became  a  leader  of  the 
state  Whit  party  (later  called 
the  Republican  party). 

In  the  1850's,  he  was  the 
most  sought  after  lawyer  in 
Illinois.  He  had  come  a  long 
way  from  the  shy  farm  boy 
from  Kentucky  and  he  would 
go  much  further. 

He  married  Mary  Todd 
when  he  33.  She  was  23.  Al- 
though she  was  insecure, 
neurotic  about  money  and  had 
frequent  headaches  and  out- 


bursts of  temper,  she  was  a 
charming  hostess  and  an  af- 
fectionate mother  and  wife. 

She  gave  love  and  support 
to  Lincoln  and  helped  him  to 
reach  his  political  goals. 

They  had  four  children: 
Robert,  Eddie,  Willie  and 
Todd.  Only  Robert  Lincoln 
would  outlive  his  mother, 

Lincoln  was  far  from  the 
simple  man  of  the  people  that 
many  people  associate  with 
him.  He  had  many  different 
aspects  to  his  character.  He 
had  swift  mood  changes. 
Sometimes  he  was  witty  and 
outgoing  and  other  times,  sad, 
quiet  and  remote. 

During  his  lifetime  he  was 
plagued  with  chronic  depres- 
sion. One  side  of  him  was  log- 
ical and  practical  but  he  was 
also  superstitious. 

He  was  afraid  of  insanity 
and  avoided  all  liquor  be- 
cause it  messed  up  the  mind. 

He  had  a  sharp  wit  which 
was  vital  asset  in  his  political 
career  and  also  a  way  of  es- 
cape when  the  pressures  of 
his  life  became  too  great. 

Although  he  believed  that 
there  was  a  divine  Providence 
that  affected  everyone  and 
couldn't  be  changed,  he  didn't 
belong  to  any  church. 

IN  SOME  WAYS,  Lincoln 
was  ahead  of  his  time.  He  was 
extremely  tolerant  of  al- 
coholics and  felt  they  were 
unfortunate  people  who  des- 
erved understanding,  not 
condemnation. 

He  also  believed  that 
women  should  be  able  to  vole 
if  they  paid  taxes. 

Lincoln  held  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  great 
respect  and  felt  it  was  the 
highest  political  truth  in  his- 
tory. 

It  assured  that  the  people  of 
America  had  the  right  to  two 
things: 

1   self-government. 

2.  self-improvement.. 

The  right  to  s  e  1  f- 
improvement  meant  that  they 
could  rise  about  their  back- 
ground by  talent  and  hard 
work. 

His  political  and  economic 
beliefs  also  came  from  this 
document.  He  believed  a 
strong  national  government 
should  maintain  a  prosper 
ous.  stable  economy  for  all 
people. 

He  had  no  ethnic  prejudices 
and  was  against  slavery.  He 
felt  it  was  an  eyesore  in 
America  and  was  a  threat  to 
the  Union. 

He  felt  that  because  the 
slave  owners  in  the  South 
were  human  with  human 
sympathies,  slavery  would 
gradually  die  out. 

Until  1854,  Lincoln  kept 
these  views  to  himself  be- 
cause to  be  branded  as  an 
abolitionist  would  have  been 
political  suicide. 

In  1854,  Lincoln  let  his  feel- 
ings about  slavery  be  known 
because  the  Kansas  Nebraska 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress. 

This  said  that  the  people  in 


a  state  would  decide  if  they 
wanted  slavery  and  Congress 
would  have  no  say  in  the 
matter.  This  meant  that  the 
North  would  be  open  to  pro- 
slavery  invasion. 

Expressing  these  sen- 
timents, Lincoln  ran  against 
Stephen  Douglas  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Douglas  won  the  election 
by  playing  on  white  racial 
fears. 

This  wasn't  the  last  time 
these  rivals  would  run  against 
each  other  for  political  office. 
In  1860,  Lincoln  opposed 
Douglas  for  the  presidency. 

For  his  presidential  cam- 
paign, he  stood  against 
slavery.  However,  he  assured 
the  South  that  he  wouldn't 
take  away  their  slaves. 
Rather,  he  would  let  slavery 
die  a  gradual  death. 

The  South  didn't  believe 
him,  and  threatened  to  go  to 
war  if  he  was  elected.  Lincoln 
didn't  believe  that  they  would 
actually  take  such  drastic  ac- 
tion. 

ON  NOV.  6,  I860,  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  the  16th 
President  of  the  United  States 
of    America,    defeating   John 


and  generals  in  the  Con- 
federacy were  traitors.  He 
believed  that  the  central  issue 
of  the  war  was  whether  a 
constitutional  government 
could  endure. 

Lincoln's  feelings  about 
keeping  slavery  in  the  South 
changed  as  the  war  dragged 
on  and  the  emancipation  of 
slavery  became  the  Union's 
war  objective. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
change  were : 

1.  The  belief  that  destroying 
slavery  would  cripple  the 
Confederacy  and  end  the  war 
more  quickly. 

2.  Some  people  thought  that 
it  would  be  crazy  to  allow  the 
cause  of  the  war  to  continue. 

3.  For  foreign  policy. 

4.  Pressures  from  slaves. 

5.  The  need  for  armed  men. 
Anti-slavery    laws    were 

passed  before  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamantion.  Some 
were: 

1.  Forbidding  the  return  of 
runaway  slaves. 

2.  The  abolishing  of  slavery 
in  Washington. 

3.  The  outlawing  of  slavery 
in  all  federal  territories. 


Breckinridge.  Stephen 
Douglas  and  John  Bell.  Be- 
fore Lincoln's  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress on  March  4,  1861,  six 
states  left  the  Union  and 
began  the  Confederacy. 

Shortly  after  Lincoln  was 
elected  President,  the  Civil 
War  began  with  the  battle  for 
Fort  Sumter. 

The  South  had  begun  a  war 
against  their  fellow 
countrymen  because  they  felt 
that  since  Lincoln  was  Presi- 
dent and  against  slavery,  he 
would  take  the  institution 
away  from  them  anyway. 

They  believed  that  they 
must  protect  slavery  because 
it  was  their  way  of  making  a 
living.  They  also  didn't  feel 
there  was  anything  wrong 
with  slavery. 

Abraham  Lincoln  decided 
not  to  let  the  South  separate 
from  the  Union  without  a  fight 
because  he  feared  that  it 
might  set  a  bad  precedent  for 
future  generations. 

He  felt  that  secession  was  a 
disgrace  and  that  a  govern- 
ment based  on  it  couldn't  last, 
he  also  felt  that  the  leaders 


ON  JAN.  1,  1X63,  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  his  famous 
Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  freed  all  slaves  with  the 
exception  of  the  slaves  in  the 
loyal  border  states  and  cer- 
tain occupied  areas. 

He  justified  this  action  as  a 
military  necessity  to  save  the 
Union. 

In  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln 
won  the  presidential  election 
—  not  because  the  people 
supported  the  emancipation, 
but  because  of  the  foolish 
choice  of  General  George 
McClellan  to  run  on  the  peace 
plank  in  the  middle  of  war. 

Lincoln  realized  that  the 
only  way  he  could  beat  the 
confederates  was  to  him  them 
with  coordinated  attacks  in 
all  theaters  and  completely 
destroy  them. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  he 
resorted  to  harsh  war  meas- 
ures. He  used  martial  law, 
property  confiscation,  the 
scorched  earth  policy  and 
arbitrary  arrests. 

Lincoln  didn't  just  slap  the 
South's  wrists  after  the  war 
either.  His  reconstruction 
methods  were  just  as  strict  as 


his  war  measures. 

HIS    RECONSTRUCTION 

plan  for  the  South  had  three 
phases.  The  first  phase  relied 
on  pro-Union  feelings  in  the 
states  to  create  a  local  gov- 
ernment. This  wasn't  suc- 
cessful because  these  feelings 
were  too  weak. 

The  second  phase  relied  on 
military  governors  to  restore 
the  states  to  the  position  they 
had  before  the  war.  This 
wasn't  successful  either. 

In  the  third  phase,  he  em- 
ployed the  army  to  oversee 
the  job  of  creating  a  free  state 
government  and  to  appoint 
generals  there  to  oversee  the 
reconstruction.  He  guarded 
the  loyal  minority  in  the  South 
and  virtually  outlawed  the  old 
and  current  leaders  in  the 
South  by  refusing  to  pardon 
them. 

After  the  war,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
freed  masses  of  blacks.  He 
devised  a  system  called  the 
refugee  system  to  help  solve 
this  problem. 

Under  this  system,  army 
officers  would  enlist  free 
slaves  as  soldiers,  military 
laborers  and  agricultural 
workers.  They  were  em- 
ployed by  contract  labor  so 
they  could  receive  wages  set 
by  the  government  and  be- 
come self-supporting. 

THE  MAN  WHO  would  kill 
Abraham  Lincoln  was,  of 
course,  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
He  was  a  prominent  Shake- 
spearean actor  who  lived  in 
the  North,  but  had  con 
federate  sympathies.  The 
first  time  Booth  tried  to  kill 
Lincoln,  his  plan  failed  be- 
cause Lincoln  didn't  show  up. 

The  second  time  he  didn't 
miss. 

The  night  of  the  assassina- 
tion, April  14,  1865,  the  Lin- 
colns  went  to  the  Ford 
threater  with  Clara  Harris 
and  her  fiance,  Henry  Rath- 
bone. 

Booth  entered  the  theater 
without  suspicion  because  he 
was  a  well  known  actor  there. 

Booth  entered  the  box 
where  the  Lincolns  were  sit- 
ting without  any  problem  be- 
cause Lincoln's  guard  wasn't 
where  he  was  supported  to  be. 

He  fired  point-blank  at 
Lincoln's  head. 

Lincoln  never  regained 
consciousness  because  the 
bullet  destroyed  his  brain  and 
lodged  in  his  right  eye. 

On  April  15,  1865,  at  7:22 
a.m.  Lincoln  died  at  a  board- 
ing house  owned  by  William 
Peterson. 

Eleven  days  later  Booth 
died  also.  He  was  shot  by  an 
officer  while  trying  to  escape 
capture. 
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Abe  Lincoln  and  the  power  of  myth 


PAUL  GREENBERG 

In  the  treasure  trove  called  the 
Federal  Writers  Project  In  Wash- 
ington, one  section  is  devoted  to 
the  recollections  of  ex-slaves  who 
were  interviewed  during  the  1930s.' 
Again  and  again  a  similar  story 
surfaces,  like  a  myth  common  to 
the  species.  Here  is  how  it  appears 
in  the  words  of  Fanny  Burdock  of 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  age  91  when  the  in- 
terview was  conducted: 

"We  been  picking  in  the  field 
when  my  brother  he  point  to  the 
road  and  then  we  see  Marse  Abe 
coming  all  dusty  and  on  foot.  We 
run  right  to  the  fence  and  had  the 
oak  bucket  and  the  dipper.  When 
he  draw  up  to  us,  he  so  tall,  black 
eyes  so  sad.  Didn't  say  not  one 
word,  just  looked  hard  at  all  us,  ev- 
ery one  us  crying.  We  give  him  nice 
cool  water  from  the  dipper.  Then  he 
nodded  and  set  off  and  we  just 
stood  there  till  he  get  to  being  dust 
then  nothing.  After,  didn't  our  own- 
er or  nobody  credit  it,  but  me  and 
all  my  kin,  we  knowed,  I  still  got 
the  dipper  to  prove  it."     , 

The  power  of  the  story  lies  pre- 
cisely in  that  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened in  any  realm  save  that  of  the 
spirit.  The  proof  that  Abe  Lincoln 
came  walking  down  some  dusty 
road  in  Georgia,  or  Alabama,  or 
Louisiana  is  right  there  in  the  dip- 
per, all  right  -  as  in  the  Great  Dip- 
per, the  Drinkin'  Gourd  that  slaves 
followed  to  the  North  Star  and  free- 
dom. Symbol  upon  symbol.  Star 
upon  star,  as  in  the  flag. 

Here  is  the  very  definition  of 
myth:  a  truth  greater  than  fact.  Its 
force  cannot  be  explained  to  those 
without  a  capacity  for  belief.  But 
for  those  who  would  believe,  the 
story  still  moves  us  and  excites  an 
involuntary  cry  of  affirmation,  Yes! 

Many  an  earnest  scholar  by  now 
has  gone  through  one  Lincoln  leg- 
end after  another,  parsing  and 
piercing  with  impartial  fact.  Their 
observations  have  become  the  grist 
of  Civil  War  roundtables,  and  ten- 
dentious debates  over  the  "real" 
Lincoln,  the  "real"  cause  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  "real"  story,  as  if  anything 
could  be  more  real  than  the  com- 
mon myth  that  binds  and  elevates 
a  nation.  r' 
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The  theorists  debate,  and  ideo- 
logues of  all  stripes  will  go  on  pur- 
suing their  own  favorite  "pernicious 
abstraction."  The  phrase  is  Lin- 
coln's for  the  sort  of  pettifoggers 
who,-  instead  of  putting  the  Union 
together,  wanted  to  argue  over 
whether  or  how  it  had  come  apart. 
There  are  still  a  lot  of  those  ab- 
stractions floating  around,  and 
they  are  just  as  pernicious. 

See  the  continuing  argument 
over  that  bit  of  folklore  about  Lin- 
coln's having  freed  the  slaves.  Yes, 
his  Emancipation  Proclamation  did 
not  free  any  slaves  immediately,  for 
it  applied  only  to  Confederate  terri- 
tory. Yes,  though  Lincoln's  hatred 
of  slavery  was  doubtless  sincere,  he 
also  made  it  clear  that  his  immedi- 
ate object  was  to  save  the  Union, 
and  that  if  he  could  have  done  so 
without  freeing  a  single  slave,  or  by 
freeing  them  all,  or  by  freeing  only 
some  and  leaving  others  in  bond- 
age, he  would  have  done  so.  Yes, 
the  great  proclamation  was  really  a 
war  measure. 

All  of  that  is  beyond  technical 
doubt,  yet  the  moral  significance 
and  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
Proclamation  were  as  well  under- 
stood then  as  it  is  nowj^It  was  not 


only  a  war  measure.  Just  as  the 
war  was  a  seismic  event  in  the 
American  consciousness.  The  peo- 
ple understood  well  enough  what 
was  being  proclaimed  by  Lincoln. 
Else,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
well  hated  for  it,  and  so  well  loved. 

Lincoln  was  an  easy  man  to  un- 
derestimate. His  words  were  decep- 
tively simple  and  sharp-edged,  too 
clear  to  seem  eloquent  to  anyone 
but  those  directly  addressed,  which 
turned  out  to  be  every  generation  of 
Americans  since.  He  was  shrewd 
rather  than  sophisticated,  wise 
rather  than  smooth,  oak-solid  rath- 
er than  brilliant,  and  he  was  able  to 
lay  hold  of  a  single  truth  at  a  time: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand." 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I 
would  not  be  a  master.  This  ex- 
presses my  idea  of  democracy." 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  mi- 
serable while  he  feels  he  is  worthy 
of  himself  and  claims  kindred  to 
the  great  God  who  made  him." 

Lincoln  strove  to  understand 
what  modern  man  seems  oblivious 
to:  the  mystery  of  evil.  He  saw  evil 
not  only  as  a  danger,  but  as  a  chal- 
lenge, and  he  understood  that  to 
master  it  would  require  wrestling 
continually  with  it;  he  knew  evil 
could  not  be  destroyed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  that  rarity 
in  any  age:  a  moral  realist.  His 
whole  uncertain  career. is  a  thesis 
against  simple  fanaticism  and  for 
resilient  principle. 

In  place  of  moral  realism,  politic- 
ians have  now  learned  to  offer  sen- 
timentality, or  some  vague  compro- 
mise with  the  uncompromisable.  In 
place  of  any  single  overwhelming 
truth,  the  American  people  may 
now  choose  from  an  assortment  of 
unconvincing  rationales.  Lincoln 
trudged  forward  in  the  faith  that,  if 
he  could  just  explain  his  course  to 
himself,  nothing  else  would  matter. 

What  a  rock-solid  contrast  to  the 
hollow  politicians  who  cannot  cast 
a  vote  or  express  an  opinion  with- 
out consulting  their  poll  numbers. 
It  is  as  if  their  inner  selves  long  ago 
had  been  encased  and  interred  in 
calculation.  But  it  is  deep  within 
that  faith  lives  and  waits  to  be 
summoned  again  to  become  the 
mo\ing  power  of  myth. 
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Somebody  told  one  of  Lincoln's  stories, 
and  this  st  tried  the  general.  "I  had  some 
doubts  :or  a  time  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  dories  attributed  to  Lincoln,"  he  said, 
"until  an  experience  of  my  own  with  him. 
I  was  .-eut  from  the  West  by  Grant  with 
tome  dispatches  which  were_  to  be  delivered 
to  the  President  in  person.  It  w-a  late  Sat- 
urday night  when  I  got  into  Washington. 
The  next  morning  I  went  to  the  White 
liotrse  aud  there  was  nobody  about.  I  made 
6  noise  at  the  door  until  some  one  came  aud 
•aid  that  Mr.  Lincoln  couldn't  be  seen  on 
bunday;  it  was  against  the  rules.  'Go  up 
•tairs,'  I  said,  'and  tell  the  President  that 
Logan  is  here  with  some  important  dis- 
patches from  Grant.'  Pretty  6oon  the 
messenger  came  back  and  told  me  to 
Walk  up.  When  1  ^3i  into  the  room 
ilr.  Lincoln  was  sitting  in  a  chair  with 
cue  foot  on  a  table  and  his  head  thrown 
back.  A  barber  was  just  getting  through 
•having  him.  lie  told  me  to  take  a  seat  and 
he  would  be  ready  to  talk  to  me  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  barber  finished  the  shaving 
and  went  to  work  on  the  hair.  Mr.  Lincoln 
•  aw  me  glance  at  his  foot.  It  was  much 
•wollen.  iioth  of  his  feet,  in  fact,  were  in  a 
bud  condition.  I  said  nothing,  but  he  com- 
menced talking  about  them.  'They  remind 
me,'  said  he,  'of  a  raau  in  Sangamon  county 
■who  made  a  pretty  bad  horse  trade.  The 
*n i in al  was  in  awful  condition,  but  the 
farmer  got  him  home.  About  two  weeks 
afterward  one  of  his  neighbors  met  him  and 
asked  him  how  lmjiesY-horse  was  coming  on. 
'Oh,  first  rate,'  said  the  farmer,  'he's  putting 
•n  tlesh  very  fast.  He's  fat  now  up  to  his 
knees.'     That's  my  fix." 

"Since  then,"  said  Genera' Logau,  "I  have 
accepted  as  autheuic  all  Lincoln  sturies." 
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